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Ir must be admitted that the science of Verbal Criticism has not 
had the fortune to acquire much of the veneration of the general 
mind, or of those who know nothing about it. It might at first 
appear as if the Omne tgnotum pro magnifico did not hold in 
this case. But the fact is, that there is not suspected to be any 
thing about the branch of learning in question which is either 
magnificent or unknown. Professing to concern itself only 
about words, it is supposed to relate to nothing that can be very 
new, or of much importance, to anybody. 

Yet, if we deny the importance of words, we must deny a 
good deal, It is of words alone that all writing, all literature 
consists. It all takes the shape of words. Whatever else may 
be the originating force or the elementary material, a contexture 
of words is the finished fabric. That is the only form in which 
thought or feeling can manifest itself to us in literature. The 
criticism of words, therefore, is reetly the whole doctrine of lite- 
rature considered as an artistic product. For it is the expres- 
sion alone in which Art of every kind distincti~ ly resides. What 
lies behind the expression may be something of much greater 
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moment, but it is no part of the artistic character of the produc- 
tion. The moral spirit either of a literary composition, an Ode of 
Horace or Anacreon, for instance, or of a picture or a statue, makes 
no part of its artistic character. Art, in fact, to speak plainly, 
is nothing more than a cunning; and, like any other cunning 
or skill, it may be exerted, in any of its forms or degrees, for 
a bad end as well as for a good one, or in obedience to vicious 
as well as to virtuous impulses, The thought or feeling itself is 
quite a distinct thing from its artistic expression. The same con- 
ception or belief which in one man expresses itself artistically, 
may in another express itself only in conduct or action, or may 
not express itself at all. Expression of any kind is not an abso- 
lute necessity of thonght. Of course, the more vivid or impas- 
sioned any thought is, the more strongly will it tend to express 
itself in some way or other. But neither clear nor even me- 
thodical thinking is the same thing with or any part of the 
artistic. The most methodical thinking is only logic, not art. 

On the other hand, the connexion which expression has with 
thought is much more intimate than many people suppose. 
They have been taught to regard it as merely something in 
which thought is attired. But expression is much more than 
the dress of thought. It would be nearer the mark to call it the 
blossom of thought, or to say that it was to thought and emotion 
what the flame is to its sustaining heat. It is not a foreign an- 
nexation to thought, but its outgrowth or product, its continuation, 
a part of itself. It springs from the thought, as much as the 
portion of the plant that is visible above the ground springs from 
what of it is hidden below, The two are really, so to speak, one 
substance, or the one is only the other in a different form. This 
sets expression very high. It is the reflection of thought, if you 
will, or its picture, or its impression, or it is thought crystallized, 
or reduced from the fluid or gaseous to the solid state; in any 
way of looking at it, or figuring it, it is still essentially thought. 
It follows, that, generally speaking, or in every case in which 
the expression is of any moment at all, there can be only one 
adequate expression for the same thought. Change the expres- 
sion, and you change that which is expressed. You change, if 
not actually the thing said, at least, in a greater or less degree, 
the effect with which it is said. And the more complex, or sub- 
tle, or delicate the thought, the more liable it is to be affected 
by any alteration of the words in which it is conveyed. In no 
writing that is really artistic can even a syllable be altered ex- 
cept for either the better or the worse. 

It is common to meet, both in talk and in print, with the no- 
tion that it is only the writer of inferior genius, or no true genius 
at all, whose compositions are very much dependent for their effect 
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upon the words which he employs. The original thinker, it is 
argued, or the great inventive poet, need scarcely mind in what 
words he expresses himself. His power, which resides in his 
matter, will make itself be felt through any disadvantages of 
manner. Or, although his expression should to a considerable 
extent be lost or corrupted, it would be of little consequence. 
So long as enough remains from which to gather his meaning, 
we have all that we need to care for. And the example which 
is most frequently appealed to by our English preachers of this 
doctrine is that of Shakespeare. Any of his plays, we are told, 
will, after all, interest and charm an unsophisticated reader as 
much in the worst text or edition as in the best. The other 
qualities or ingredients of the work make us, or ought to make 
us, quite forget the words. We have the story, we have the 
characters, the situations, the meeting and contending passions, 
all that constitutes the action of the drama; we have all that 
really makes the imitation of life and nature in the ever animated 
and pictured page; even the rich and felicitous imagery, and 
the deep philosophy, cannot be more than very slightly obscured, 
and that in most cases only for a moment, by any injury which 
the expression may have sustained. Nothing, in short, is de- 
stroyed ; some things are only made perhaps a little more diffi- 
cult of apprehension, or a little less striking at first sight, than 
they would otherwise have been. The royal form is unmistake- 
able, for all the beggar’s rags that flutter about it. 

Now we will not deny that something of all this does or may 
occasionally happen. Whatever be the field or the object of 
contemplation, only let the mind be strongly excited, and there 
is hardly any deformity in what it admires that it will not over- 
look, or any deficiency which it will not in some sort supply out 
of its own resources. But the creative power thus called into 
activity is always dependent, at least for the character or qua- 
lity of what it produces, upon the native capacity and acquired 
intelligence of the mind. The commonest lunatic may people 
his chamber with grinning demons ; the grotesque and the hide- 
ous are the weeds of the mind, and spring up readily in any 
soil; but we must not take quite au pied de la lettre what we are 
told about the lover seeing in the Egyptian brow of any rustic 
Audrey or Jaquenetta that may have inflamed his fancy the 
beauty of the incomparable Helen. He may see as much of it as 
the amount of the sense of the beautiful with which he is en- 
dowed will allow him to imagine. And even the lover most 
gifted in this way would probably find his brightest imaginations 
outshone and dimmed by the sight of the real Helen. 

People who believe that the perfection of the expression is 
little or nothing in writing, are usually, in truth, indebted for 
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their simple creed to their want of the requisite amount of quali- 
fication and perception to enable them to judge of such matters. 
They are much in the condition of those lovers of music with 
whom the neglect of the sharps and flats counts for nothing, and 
who sometimes think their taste for melody all the truer and 
purer on that account. It is no doubt an advantage which such 
a reader has over others in the perusal of a corrupted text of any 
great writer, that he is insensible or less sensible of its defects. 
What distresses a finer organization, or a more learned and cul- 
tivated taste, gives him no annoyance. Flats or sharps, true 
concords or false, in tune or out of tune, it is all, within certain 
liberal limits, the same to him, and very satisfactory music. It 
is as good as he has any notion of or feeling for. But any 
higher excellence is a thing for which he has no sense, and all 
art properly so called is thrown away upon him. His coarse 
and undiscriminating voracity is a hunger only, not a taste. 
Least of all is a reader so easily pleased, and ofso undistinguish- 
ing an appetite, the person to enjoy and appreciate the art of 
Shakespeare. It is evident that with Shakespeare words were as 
much things of life as thoughts themselves. At one time, indeed, 
his sensitiveness in regard to language seems to have verged 
upon something almost morbid or preternatural. In the earliest 
of his purely original writing and invention we may discern the 
traces of his having a distinct perception of every syllable, both 
in its sense and in its sound, in its meaning and in its music, 
somewhat such as one has of the throbbing of the pulse in cer- 
tain abnormal states. It is as if they each flashed visibly before 
his eyes, or hit him a siight blow, as they rose to his thoughts. 
In the plays belonging to this period, the love of word-catching, 
that horror of his modern critics, which never altogether left him, 
may be said to be indulged in as an end rather than as a means, 
and as if he could not help it, or at least without any effort to re- 
strain or control it. Perhaps we may say that we have him abjur- 
ing or bidding farewell to that form of the style in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, where in the closing scene, Rosalind imposes upon Biron 
the penalty of trying the effect of his incessant mocks and com- 
parisons and flouts for a twelvemonth upon wretches speechless 
from disease or groaning with pain, as the true way “ to check 
a jibing spirit,” and to weed that wormwood from his too fruitful 
brain. But it is only the original form or rather spirit of so fa- 
vourite a mode of writing and thinking t! at he then abandons or 
makes his escape from; in Richard the Second and in Romeo 
and Juliet, both serious, even deeply tragic, dramas, the sporting 
with words and syllables goes on as fast as ever, with this differ- 
ence only, that now it is no longer a mere display of ingenuity for 
its own sake, or out of very wantonness or prodigality of power, 
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but, even when it is most fantastic, almost always what we recog- 
nise to be in the circumstances the truest and most forcible ex- 
pression of earnestness or passion. Nor, although there is much 
less of it in his later works, and he is there completely lord of his 
art, did he deem it necessary ever absolutely to debar himself 
from dallying upon occasion with what the critics contemptu- 
ously call a verbal conceit or quibble :—we all remember the 
lofty Johnsonian taunt of “ the fatal Cleopatra,” and the com- 
parison of the unhappy poet to his own Antony, or rather Dry- 
den’s, in that regard. Yes; we must admit that Shakespeare 
continued to the last to be keenly alive to every thing that there 
is in words,—although we may not be quite of opinion that in 
the indulgence of this susceptibility he either lost the world or 
was content to lose it. 

We believe that in whatever Shakespeare wrote with his 
whole heart and soul, and we think that all the plays properly 
to be considered his own must have been so written, the ex- 
pression was throughout, and in every sentence and every syl- 
lable, as happy as the thought. His feeling of all the proprie- 
ties of language was eviclently exquisite, and his mastery over 
its resources boundless. We cannot, therefore, conceive of him 
as ever breaking down or failing in that. If in any instance we 
were to admit that he had done so, we should be driven to sup- 
pose that the passage had been written when he was half 
asleep. In him nothing could account for imperfect expres- 
sion but indistinct or half thinking. We believe that usu- 
ally thought and expression were one act of his mind; that is 
to say, that, whenever the conception had assumed its ultimate 
and complete form, it had likewise shaped itself into words, into 
the words best suited for it, or the only words by which it could 
be adequately expressed ; but if it should in any case have hap- 
pened that the fitting words should not at once have presented 
themselves, we have no notion that he would ever have satisfied 
himself with others that gave only a dim or distorted represen- 
tation of what he wished to say. The right words would be 
certain to be found by the effort of a few moments. It is 
impossible to imagine such a writer ever descending to the 
lazy and helpless expedient of taking any words that might 
merely have a chance of suggesting his meaning, or a part of it, 
and so leaving what he ought to do himself to be half done for 
him, if done at all, by the reader. If we could suppose Shake- 
speare to have been in the habit of writing upon that principle, 
we should be obliged to deny altogether his claim to be regarded 
as an artistic writer. He would not deserve to be called even a 
good writer, but rather only a very bad one. For always, be it 
remembered, what is not the right word is a wrong one To 
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hesitate in regard to this point in the case of Shakespeare is in 
truth only a remnant of the old prejudice which, admitting his 
genius, really did refuse him all credit for any knowledge of the 
art of writing, and looked upon him as nothing better than an 
inspired semi-barbarian. It was a theory entirely self-contradic- 
tory, and as absurd and incredible as it would be to say of any 
force in nature that it was at once strong and weak, strong na- 
turally and inherently, but weak whenever it ceased to be inactive. 

But if Shakespeare’s expression were of the inartistic character 
supposed, his case would certainly be a singular one in the litera- 
ture of the world. Of no other great writer of a poetical order, 
in any language, could the same thing be predicated. With regard 
to each and all of them, from Homer to Goethe, it has been felt 
that the expression, in its minutest peculiarities, is a sacred and 
essential part of whatever they have written. Wherever we have 
ood reason to believe that we have that as it came from the 
ain. then we feel that we have everything. There is nothing 
more either to be had or to be desired. Le style cest l’-homme 
has been the principle always professed, always acted upon. Let 
the words only be admitted to be those which actually came from 
the writer, nobody would dream of altering one of them, or of 
supposing that they could be improved by alteration, any more 
than one would think of altering and improving a feature in an 
authentic portrait of some distinguished personage of a former 
age. 

“The text of the Shakespearian drama is circumstanced as no 
other text is either in modern or in ancient literature. For 
above half the entire number of the plays commonly attributed 
to Shakespeare, we are dependent exclusively (or at least we 
have hitherto been considered to be so) upon what is called the 
First Folio—that is, the first edition of the collected plays, which 
was published in a folio volume in 1623, when the author had 
been seven years in his grave. Three other editions in the same 
form which followed, in 1632, 1664, and 1685, were all evidently 
printed from the first, or from one another, with only certain 
variations, for the most part introduced in the second, which, 
with very few if any exceptions, are either obvious misprints, or 
alterations made to all appearance arbitrarily and often taste- 
lessly and ignorantly. There was at one time a disposition in 
some quarters to set up the second folio as an equivalent autho- 
rity against the first; but that is now over with editors and 
commentators of all sorts and schools, although there may be 
some few lines in which the reading of the second folio has, with- 
out any distinct understanding or agreement as to its source, 
been generally preferred. Eighteen of the plays, indeed, are 
known to have been previously printed in the author’s lifetime ; 
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and Mr. Knight thinks that nine of these at least have all the 
appearance of having been published by his own authority. We 
confess, however, that, notwithstanding the i ingenious and _plau- 
sible arguments by which this opinion is supported, we much 
doubt its being well founded. Mr. Collier, we observe, in the 
Introduction to his Notes and Emendations, reiterates the expres- 
sion of his conviction that there is not one of those plays with the 
publication of which Shakespeare had anything to do. But, be 
the fact with regard to the nine plays as it may, we are left de- 
pendent upon the First F olio, and certain previous quarto impres- 
sions admitted on all hands to be surreptitious, for our only text 
of all the rest, making above three-fourths of the whole. 

Of works produced since the invention of printing, we gener- 
ally have at least one edition which has passed through the press 
under the eye of the writer, or, if not, of some other person of 
known literary accomplishments and habits, whose name is a fair 
guarantee that the author’s manuscript has been faithfully adhered 
to. In some cases we have in addition the original manuscript, 
or an authenticated or carefully made transcript of it, to refer 
to. More than this we cannot well have, or reasonably desire ; 
if, after all, there be anything in the text which has a doubtful 
look, which there rarely will be in such circumstances, there is 
no help for it; we must make the best that we can of the passage 
as it stands ; we have got the best text, and the only text, which 
the case admits of. Conjectural emendation of such a text would 
be a very presumptuous and hazardous operation. Of works of 
importance written before the invention of printing, again, we 
have usually more than one manuscript, in some cases a great 
many more than one; and the received text, in so far as it rests 
upon authority at all, is made up of readings selected, according 
to the established principles and canons of critical science, from 
all of them. A different system, indeed, has been advocated or 
proposed, and in some instances followed, in the modern editing 
of medieval remains; it has even been the cry of a certain 
school of antiquaries among ourselves, that the true (as it is cer- 
tainly the easiest) way to obtain a good text of such an author 
as Chaucer is to take it exclusively from some one manuscript ; 
but we believe there is no approved text of Greek or Roman 
antiquity which has been formed in this way, except only in some 
few cases in which such adherence to a single authority has been 
matter of necessity from no other being known to be in existence ; 
and then commonly the text either is a very unsatisfactory one, 
or has been brought to a better condition only by having been 
very freely subjected to conjectural emendation. Of several or 
many manuscripts, no doubt, one may sometimes be conspicuously 
preferable upon the whole, or in the general character of its 
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readings, to any of the others, and will be valued and deferred to 
accordingly ; but still not by any editor worthy of the name to 
the extent of being held sufficient to sustain an inherently suspi- 
cious reading, against either another codex or evena highly pro- 
bable conjecture, by the mere weight of its authority. At the 
best, the reading, if highly improbable in itself, must be held to 
be doubtful, if it be not deemed clearly and indisputably wrong, 
and be not compelled, notwithstanding all the authority in its 
favour, to yield its place to another for which there may possibly 
be no authority at all. 

These, however, are not the views by which the fashion of 
editorial doctrine and practice has for a considerable time past 
been influenced and directed in the case of the text of Shake- 
speare. Here we have had for the last half century more and 
more of what may be called the antiquarian in contradistinction 
to the philological, or what alone deserves to be accounted the 
critical method of forming a text,—the only method, that is to 
say, which demands any exercise of judgment on the part of an 
editor. It has been more and more insisted upon by one Shake- 
spearian editor after another, that the only way of forming a true 
text of this writer is to keep as close as possible to the First Folio. 
Malone may be said to have begun the movement, for, if Steevens 
was in point of fact the first both to preach and exemplify the 
principle, he was also the first to give it up; but it has been 
carried a good deal farther by Malone’s successors than it was by 
himself. One might even hope from the height to which the 
tide has risen that it was on the point of turning. And indeed 
symptoms of that are not altogether wanting. When Mr. Col- 
lier published his edition of the plays a few years ago, he too, as 
he acknowledges in the first of his two recent volumes now be- 
fore us, was, like the other modern editors, strenuous in contend- 
ing for the integrity of the text as derived from the early printed 
copies. In fact, his inclination was to receive the authority of 
the First Folio as almost infallible, and his practice to follow it 
slavishly in we may say every case in which it was not manifestly 
and absolutely impossible that it should be right. But now we 
have him not only renouncing and denouncing the text he had 
thus been wont to swear by in more than a thousand particular 
instances, but speaking familiarly in general terms of “ the old 
careless and absurd printing,” and frankly admitting both the 
“ shamefully disfigured” state of the plays in not a few of the 
quartos and the “ many blunders they unquestionably contain in 
the folios.” To the verdict of common sense,” he finally goes 
the length of saying, in speaking of his new readings proposed on 
the suggestion of an anonymous manuscript corrector, “ I am 
willing to submit all the more material alterations recommended 
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on the authority before me. If they will not bear that test, as 
distinguished from mere verbal accuracy in following old printed 
copies, I, for one, am content to relinquish them.” Here is surely 
by implication an unmistakeable and unqualified declaration of 
allegiance to the philological or rational in preference to the an- 
tiquarian mode of dealing with the problem of determining a 
right Shakespearian text. 

We are far from saying that this worship of the First Folio 
by Malone and his followers is all foolishness. Although we 
have had enough of it, or more than enough, and it is now, as 
we think, full time that there were an end of it, it has hitherto 
probably been productive upon the whole of more good than evil. 
It is not to be denied that it has led to the amendment of the 
text in many passages. And, kept within proper bounds, its 
spirit is a right one. In the settlement of the ancient classical 
texts likewise conjectural emendation has in our recent scholar- 
ship been advantageously exercised with a considerably more 
scrupulous regard in all cases to the indications of the codices 
than formerly. Nor is it possible to be insensible to a certain 
attractiveness for the imagination which there is in this First 
Folio idolatry. As in many other cases, something of the anti- 
quarian feeling comes in here. Dear to the eyes and to the heart 
of all lovers of Shakespeare must ever be the venerable old vo- 
lume, now so rare and precious, in which the whole amount of 
what he had bequeathed to his land’s language was first disclosed 
to our forefathers, and which was, we may say, for nearly a cen- 
tury their only Shakespeare,—it and its imitations, or repetitions, 
the other three Folios. It seems to bring us while we read it 
into closer communion with him and his time than any mo- 
dern edition of his works. And, whether it be the effect of 
contrast or from whatever cause, the glory of the poetry, and all 
the inner life and soul of the writing, seem to blaze out upon us 
with added force and power from the very homeliness or rudeness 
of the material form in which they are presented to the eye. 
One wonders if any effect of a similar kind would be produced 
by one of the plays being acted in the simple old natural way,— 
in the mode of representation for which it was actually written 
— if not literally under the open sky, yet with no more of arti- 
ficial scenery than might suftice to enable the excited imagination 
of the spectators to paint all that was needed for themselves, 
instead of that affluence and luxury of decoration, which, indeed, 
as the matter is now managed, saves them that trouble, but by 
which, at the same time, the delicate spiriting of the poet’s pen 
is perhaps always somewhat vulgarized. 

There is besides, however, in the superstition of which we 
speak an element that naturally is in an especial degree seductive 
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to the editorial mind. It is a sort of popery, with the comforts 
and conveniences of that form of religious belief, providing an 
infallible guide for the critical conscience, and relieving its vota- 
ries at once from all doubt and from all exercise of their own 
judgment. Any difficulty that arises is settled by a simple re- 
ference to the Folio. The reading found there is to be accepted 
as a matter of course. There is still, to be sure, the true meaning 
of the oracular response to be discovered, and often there is but 
slight appearance in it of meaning of any kind; but, of course, 
some interpretation can always be proposed. Wonderful things 
have been done in that line. Such exercise of ingenuity is mere 
sport in comparison with the labour and responsibility of critical 
deliberation and decision—and particularly when the principles 
upon which it is conducted are so loose as to admit of almost any 
sense being extracted from almost any words. 

Let us take an example or two. Everybody is familiar with 
the concluding words of the King’s soliloquy at the opening of 
the third act of the Second Part of Henry the Fourth. In the 
First Folio they stand exactly thus :— 


“Then happy Lowe, lye downe, 
Vneasie lyes the Head, that weares a Crowne.” 


The first of these lines is commonly exhibited in the modern 
editions as “ Then, happy low, lie down!” It is so, for instance, 
that Mr. Collier gives it. But it has been proposed to be 
altered in various ways. Warburton suggested that the true 
reading was evidently “ happy lowly clown,”’—the e/ of the last 
word having been mistaken by the printer for a d; and John- 
son admitted this emendation into his text. It is unfortunate 
in being so very neat and ingenious; one has the same feeling 
about it as when we say of a piece of news that it is too good to 
be true. Coleridge, again, had another notion :—“I cannot 
help feeling,” says he, “that Happy low-lie-down! is either a 
proverbial expression, or the burden of some old song ;” accord- 
ingly Mr. Knight has adopted this way of printing the words, 
calling the reading one “depending on the punctuation,’—a 
phrase apt to mislead, for, as we have seen, there is nothing 
in the manner in which the passage is pointed in the Folio 
to support Coleridge’s interpretation (which may, neverthe- 
less, be right). Still another form of the line is found in an 
early transcript of the play, an impression of which was edited 
a few years ago for the Shakespeare Society by Mr. Halliwell : 
there the words stand, ‘“‘ Then (happie) low ly downe,”—equi- 
valent to “ Then, happy, low lie down !” of our modern punctu- 
ation and spelling. This Mr. Halliwell himself conceives to be 
the preferable way of giving them. “The passage,” he observes, 
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“is not more obscure than many in Shakespeare.” He inter- 
prets it as meaning, “Then lie down low, being happy.” To 
us, we confess, this interpretation needs an interpreter. It can- 
not be meant, we presume, that we are to understand low as an 
adverb qualifying the verb lie; “to lie down” is intelligible 
enough, but “to lie down low” hardly is; besides, that in that 
way of construing the words we should want altogether the 
necessary limitation of the apostrophe; it would be an address 
to the universe at large. We must suppose that “ Lie down 
low” is understood by Mr. Halliwell as meaning “ Lie down, ye 
low” (or ye lowly). The words had been lony ago translated 
by Steevens, “ You, who are happy in your humble situations, 
lay down your heads to rest!” This would be all very well if 
we were dealing with a sentence written in Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, or in such an imperfectly understood language as that of 
the inscriptions on the ancient Assyrian monuments. But 
Shakespeare wrote in English; and everybody knows that in 
that language “ happy low” and “ low lie down” are not allow- 
able or possible expressions for “ happy ye low” and “ lie down, 
ye low, or ye that are low.” The adjective cannot be so used 
alone. With all respect for Mr. Halliwell, we must say that 
we do not believe that there is any uncorrupted passage in 
Shakespeare, or in any other writer in the language, in which 
we have such a construction or collocation of words as he ima- 
gines that we have here. 

Again, take the famous passage at the commencement of 
Measure for Measure, in which, as it stands in the First Folio, 
the Duke, addressing Escalus, after having delivered himself of 
a brief exordium, continues :— 


“Then no more remaines 
But that, to your sufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them worke.” 


It can hardly be doubted that there is something wrong here— 
some words misprinted, or left out, or both; and this has been 
generally admitted. Various emendations have been proposed : 
Warburton changed “ But that” into “ Put that,” (for the want, 
by the bye, of any notice of which alteration made by him in 
the text his note, as given in Malone and Boswell’s Variorum 
edition, is unintelligible); Theobald, Johnson, Steevens, Tyr- 
whitt, Mason, Malone, all tried their hands upon the rectifica- 
tion of the passage; finally, Mr. Collier’s recently discovered 
manuscript annotator (of whom presently) corrects it :— 
“ Then, no more remains, 


But add to your sufficiency your worth, 
And let them work.” 
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It is probable that “your sufficiency” here may mean your 
authority, or the powers with which you are entrusted, although 
Malone understands it differently: “ Sugjiciency,” he says, “ is 
skill in government; ability to execute his office.” But in Mr. 
Knight’s opinion the words stand in the Folio probably as 
Shakespeare wrote them; he would only insert a colon at the 
end of the first line, (thus destroying what surely is the most 
natural-looking syntactical construction in the whole passage ;) 
and he offers the following amazing interpretation :—“ Then, no 
more remains to say on government; but your science, joined 
to your authority, as well as your virtue, is equal to the duty ; 
and call them into action.” 

Is this, then, Shakespeare’s manner of expressing himself? 
Is this the sort of English that he writes? If it were, instead 
of being one of the greatest of writers, he would be one of the 
poorest and worst. But, in truth, in fathering upon him such 
passages as those that have been quoted, and many others, we 
treat him as no other writer has been treated. Let us see what 
evidence we have for believing that in such instances the First 
Folio has accurately preserved for us what really proceeded 
from his pen. 

It is common to speak of this earliest collection of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic works as having been edited by his two friends Heming 
and Condell. The fact is, that their names are subscribed to 
the Dedication and to the Preface. They neither themselves 
take the title, nor make any profession of having performed the 
function, of editors. They describe themselves simply as the 
collectors of the plays. They regret that the author himself had 
not lived “to have set forth and overseen his own writings ;” 
but, for themselves, all that they claim to have done is to have 
collected and published them from his manuscripts without any 
mutilation or omissions,—meaning, plainly, without any inten- 
tional falsification. Although, of course, they go as far as they 
can in disparaging the previous impressions of single plays, this 
is all that their words can fairly be held to assert: “ Where 
before,” they say, “ you were abused with divers stolen and sur- 
reptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds and 
stealths of injurious impostors that exposed them, even these are 
now offered to your view cured and perfect of their limbs, and 
all the rest absolute in their numbers (it ought undoubtedly to 
be members) as he conceived them.” They go on to declare 
that they have scarce received from the author a blot in his 
papers; and from this expression it seems to have been some- 
times supposed that they had become the possessors of Shake- 
speare’s manuscripts by his own bequest. That is evidently 
quite an unwarrantable interpretation. The only beauest to 
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Heming and Condell in Shakespeare’s Will is one of “ twenty- 
six shillings eight-pence a piece, to buy them rings;” and it is 
one of the omissions in that document which might be expected 
most to surprise a modern reader, (though, while a great deal 
has been said about others, we hardly recollect to have seen this 
one noticed), that it makes no mention whatever of his manu- 
scripts or literary remains. 

There is no reason to believe that the two individuals in ques- 
tion, if they had attempted much editing of the plays, would 
have done so to much purpose. ‘Their names are entirely un- 
known in connexion with literature. Both were actors; and 
Heming appears to have also been in business as a grocer. The 
efficient correction of the proof-sheets for a folio volume ex- 
tending to not far short of a thousand double-columned pages, 
and set up, as this seems to have been, from copy partly in print, 
partly in manuscript, and we do not know how far perplexed 
and difficult on other accounts, would have demanded consider- 
able literary experience and familiarity with the press. The 
two actors, in all probability, left all that to the printers; and 
very wisely. As the known friends of the deceased author, 
they put their names to the Preface and the Dedication in 
attestation of the general authenticity of the collection, which 
could not well be ushered into the world in the circumstances, 
—clearly could not be presented to the “ Incomparable Pair of 
Brethren,” the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, for their 
patronage and protection,—without somebody being got to go 
through that formality. It is quite unnecessary to suppose that 
they were the writers of the addresses which they so subscribed. 
With regard to the Preface at least, Steevens has made it ex- 
tremely probable that it was the composition of Ben Jonson. 

The volume, therefore, it may be expected, will be found to 
be in respect of typographical correctness very much as if it had 
had no proper editor, and had been superintended in passing 
through the press only by the ordinary functionaries of the 
printing-office. Even in the present day so large a volume 
would hardly in the same circumstances come from one of 
our best-appointed establishments without being disfigured by 
numerous errors; aud two centuries ago the common printing 
of popular literature in England was something barbarous com- 
pared to what it now is, But we are not left to such general 
and hypothetical reasonings. The volume itself affords abund- 
ant evidence of its having enjoyed no regular editing, and of the 
revision of the proof-sheets having been often of the most care- 
less kind. 

The printing has evidently been distributed into portions, 
several or all of which were probably executed simultaneously, 
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There would appear, from the pagination and the signatures, to 
have been at least six such divisions or parcels; but there may 
have been more. Visible br~aks occur at the end of The Win- 
ter’s Tale, being the last of the pieces entitled “ Comedies ;” at 
the end of the Second Part of Henry IV.; again after Henry 
VIII, the last of the “ Histories;’ then we have Troilus and 
Cressida stuck in, apparently, by an afterthought, for not only 
is it not paged (with the exception of one of the leaves,) but it 
is not entered in the “ Catalogue” at the commencement of the 
volume; then comes what seems to be another distinct bundle, 
comprehending from Coriolanus to Timon inclusive ; and lastly, 
another consisting of the remaining “ Tragedies,” beginning with 
Julius Cesar. If the printing of several of these parts of the 
volume was carried on at the same time, there would be the 
greater chance of the sheets being sometimes sent to press in the 
hurry with very little revision. And this circumstance may 
also have something to do with the explanation of what is 
admitted on all hands to be the case, and indeed is manifest, 
that some parts of the volume are much more incorrectly printed 
than others, 

But there is not a single play that can be said to be well, or 
what would now be called even passably, printed. All are in a 
greater or less degree disfigured by errors which are universally 
acknowledged and cannot be denied to be such, with readings 
which no modern editor, however zealous for adherence to the 
ancient text, has ventured to retain, or for a moment dreamed of 
retaining. Of course, we say nothing of the irregular spelling. 
No system or standard had as yet been adopted for the orthogra- 
phic representation of the language, and the first edition of Shake- 
speare is no worse printed in that respect than the generality of 
books, or we might say, all other English books, of the same date. 
Nor would it be just to count all the irregularities and inaccu- 
racies of the punctuation against the fidelity of the text. The 
point of most frequent occurrence, the comma, is still scattered 
about with a sufficiently lawless or uncertain hand by many 
compositors and correctors of proof-sheets; it is employed in this 
volume rather more capriciously than in the ordinary printing 
of our day, and probably with even a less distinct perception in 
many cases of how it affects the sense, or of its affecting it at all. 
The case is different, however, with the other points; it is not to 
be supposed that full stops, and colons, and semicolons, to say 
nothing of points of interrogation or interjection, were conceived 
to be mere harmless and unmeaning decorations, or that the 
insertion of any such point where it ought not to be can be 
other than the result either of negligence or of deliberate mis- 
conception. Every instance of clearly erroneous punctuation to 
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this extent, therefore, must be held to tell against the printing 
or editing. So also every instance of the misarrangement of 
the verse, or of the printing of prose as verse or of verse as 
prose; both of which kinds of perversion are found we believe 
we may say in all the plays, and are in some what may be called 
habitual, even if we reckon up only the cases in which the fact 
neither can be nor has been denied or disputed. Then there is 
the blundering in various plays in regard to the names of the 
dramatis persone. For instance, in the Merchant of Venice, 
“nothing,” says Mr. Knight, “can be more confused than the 
manner in which the names of Salarino and Solanio are indi- 
cated... . In the text of the Folio we find Salarino and 
Slarino ; Salanio, Solanio, and Salino. . .. But, if there be 
confusion in these names even when given at length in the 
text, the abbreviations prefixed to the speeches are ‘ confusion 
worse confounded.’ Salanio begins with being Sal., but he im- 
mediately turns into Sola., and afterwards to Sol. ; Salarino is at 
first Salur., then Sala., and finally Sal.” Elsewhere, again, in- 
stead of the proper names of the characters we have actually the 
names of the performers prefixed to the speeches ; in the fourth 
act of Much Ado About Nothing Dogberry and Verges suddenly 
become in this way Kempe and Cowley. ‘* Here, then,” as Mr. 
Knight observes, “‘ we have a piece of the prompter’s book be- 
fore us.” The turn he gives to the matter is ingenious and ele- 
gant :—“ We could almost believe that the player-editors of the 
folio in 1623 purposely left these anomalous entries as an histo- 
rical tribute to the memory of their fellows.” Finally, under 
this head of undisputed and indisputable incorrectnesses pervad- 
ing the old folio is to be reckoned what we might almost call its 
systematic mis-representation of foreign words and phrases. Here, 
once more, we have the testimony of Mr. Knight, who in his 
Introductory Notice to Love's Labour’s Lost notices “ the mani- 
fold errors of the press in the Latin words” throughout that play, 
and subjoins the following observation from Steevens :—“ It is 
very certain that authors in the time of Shakespeare did not cor- 
rect the press for themselves, I hardly ever saw in one of the 
old plays a sentence of either Latin, Italian, or French without 
the most ridiculous blunders.” 

All this, however, goes for nothing with the modern editors, 
“ Perhaps,” says Mr. Knight, “ all things considered, there never 
was a book so correctly printed as the First Folio of Shakspere. 
If it had been reprinted, with a literal attention to the punctua- 
tion even, up to the present hour, we should have had a better 
copy than England possesses in a hundred shapes.”* Such dis- 


* Library Shakspere, ix. 371. 
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figurements as those that have been mentioned are, it is said, 
mere typographical errata,—that is, we suppose, such errors as 
have arisen, not from the manuscript having been misread or 
misunderstood, but only from its having accidentally happened 
that the right types were not used to express the intended 
word. 

This is doubtless a kind of inaccuracy from which no book is 
absolutely free. Still such errors, even although the book could 
be convicted of no others, might be so numerous as very much 
to impair our confidence in a printed text. As it is said, Hu- 
manum est errare, so it may be said, with special emphasis, 7'y- 
pographicum est errare ; nevertheless, here too “ Est modus in 
rebus, sunt certe denique fines.” We demur, however, to the 
plea that the various undeniable and universally admitted depra- 
vations of the Shakespearian text to be found in the First Folio 
as above specified can be fairly described as only errors of this 
kind, errors of the press ;—although even if they were all such, 
and there were no other errors in the volume except what might 
be so denominated, there would be no saying to what extent it 
misrepresented what Shakespeare wrote. 

It is quite impossible, however, to contend that the text of the 
plays as there given is not deformed by many corruptions which 
must be referred to causes lying much deeper than an inattention 
to mere mechanical correctness. Our own belief is, that not 
only the superintendence of the volume in its passage through 
the press was left to persons very indifferently qualified for such 
a task, and was irregularly performed and sometimes altogether 
neglected, but that the copy, or manuscript put into the hands 
of the printers, was in various places difficult to be read, or, it 

may be, wholly illegible, either from the character of the hand- 
writings, or possibly from its having been sometimes nearly alto- 
gether. defaced and obliterated. And this theory, as will be seen, 
will account for other phenomena besides the errors in the text 
of the Folio. 

We are not seeking to make out a case against the printers, 
or against any person who may have been concerned in bringing 
out that volume. We daresay they all did their best, as far 
as circumstances allowed ; and it is impossible to feel otherwise 
than in the highest degree grateful to those to whom we are in- 
debted for having preserved, perhaps from destruction, even 
though not wholly’ without blemish or tarnish, so much of what 
holds the proudest place in our English literature. Mr. Knight, 
in commenting upon Steevens’s objections to the authority of the 
First Folio, observes that “the insidious mode in which the most 
astounding errors creep into printed books, whilst it should make 
all authors vigilant, ought also to render all critics charitable, in 
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this particular.” But charity to the printers is not the question ; 
the question is justice to Shakespeare. That is the only question 
that anybody cares about having settled or discussed. We are 
not surely to be what is called charitable to the printers to the 
extent of holding Shakespeare to have written nonsense when- 
ever they may have printed such. 

Whatever may have been the general merits or good intentions 
of the editors of the First Folio, both their frequent negligence 
and their incompetency in certain respects must be considered 
to be sufficiently proved by the facts that have been already ap- 
pealed to. The manner in which many of the Latin words and 
expressions are printed is demonstrative of the illiteracy of the 
correctors of the press. Other things in their workmanship tes- 
tify as conclusively to their complete ignorance of the structure 
of verse, or indeed we may say of the difference between verse 
and prose; when they are right as to that matter it is only that 
they have gone blindly by the manuscript, as is clearly shown by 
the numerous instances in which, where the manuscript probably 
was defective or confused, they have blundered in a way irrecon- 
cilable with the most elementary knowledge. But what reason 
have we for assuming that their ignorance and carelessness were 
confined to those matters in which their blundering can always, 
or generally, be certainly detected and demonstrated? Is it to be 
supposed that they did not sometimes mistake other words as 
well as those in Latin phrases and quotations? that they did not 
mangle passages which they could not read, or did not compre- 
hend, in other ways than by mispointing them, or cutting up the 
prose into the shape of verse and breaking down the verse into 
doggerel ? 

The truth is, that the passages are to be counted not by hun- 
dreds but by thousands in which there is reason either more or 
less strongly to suspect, or unhesitatingly to condemn and reject, 
the readings of the Folio. This may be unanswerably shown 
from the pages of those very editors who have gone the greatest 
lengths in their devotion to that copy, in their general professions 
of submission to its authority and in hostility to all conjectural 
deviation from it. The evidence is furnished by their own text 
and their own notes, and by the confessions and admissions, ex- 
plicit or implied, which abound in both, and which, reluctant as 
they may often be, are not for that the less expressive, or the less 
conclusive. 

The evidence in question is of four kinds. Of course, when- 
ever we have a reading of the Folio expressly condemned in the 
modern edition, we have a testimony against the original text of 
the clearest as well as of the most impartial character. And not 
the less strong, though less frank, is the testimony to the same 
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effect that is borne by the silent abandonment of any of the old 
readings and the substitution of another. But besides these two 
cases there are other two. There is the case in which the inter- 
pretation that is offered of the old reading is manifestly one 
which the words will not bear; and there is the case in which, 
the words being apparently without any meaning or any that 
will suit the place where they stand, no interpretation or expla- 
nation of them whatever is proposed. It by no means follows 
that everything is certainly right where none of these four cases 
occurs; a reading may still be wrong which is neither openly 
admitted to be so, nor silently abandoned, nor unsuccessfully 
attempted to be defended, nor left a mere mystery or puzzle 
without a word of comment; but, clearly, wherever we have one 
of the four cases, we may regard the text of the Folio as having 
been given up either in express terms or tacitly and virtually. 

We will now endeavour to give the unsuspecting reader of the 
modern editions of Shakespeare some notion of what the original 
text really is as compared with the closest copy of it which has 
yet been produced for popular use. Let us take for this purpose 
the First Act of Macbeth, and see how the text of the First Folio 
is treated by Mr. Knight. The exemplification of the statements 
that have just been made which we shall thus obtain will be very 
imperfect ; but it certainly will not err on the side of presenting 
the general deficiencies of the old copy in too strong alight. We 
believe our selection of a portion of the text to be a fair one, or 
at least such as will not give us more than an average or medium 
result. It comprises nearly five pages, or between nine and ten 
columns of the Folio, and may extend to somewhere between four 
and five hundred lines. It contains many fewer difficulties or 
doubtful passages than other portions of the volume of the same 
extent. 

First, then, (to arrange the several instances under the four 
heads that have been laid down, condensing into the briefest 
possible abstract the particulars gleaned by a somewhat tedious 
examination), the articulately acknowledged deviations from the 
old copy which we find in this portion of Mr. Knight’s text are, 
as usual, but few. There are, however, some. The line, “ ship- 
wracking storms and direful thunders,” which seems to be defec- 
tive in the sense as well as in the prosody, is completed by the 
addition of the word “ break,” stated to be borrowed from the 
Second Folio; and the famous expression (in Scene 5th), which 
stands in both First and Second Folio “ The effect and hit,” is 
corrected, as in all other modern editions, into “ The effect and 
it,” with an intimation of the change, although none of its having 
been first made in the Third Folio. The change throughout the 
play of the original weyward and weyard into weird, which is 
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explained in a note, should perhaps be accounted only an ortho- 
graphical emendation. It was first made by Theobald. Another 
of Theobald’s corrections, however, which is adopted and ac- 
knowledged, is of a different character; that of “ this bank and 
school of time,” into “ this bank and shoal of time.” Finally, in 
two instances, and in two only, the metrical arrangement of the 
old copy is distinctly stated to be departed from; namely, in the 
speech of Malcolm at the commencement of Scene 4th, “ My 
liege, they are not yet come back,” &c., and in the subsequent 
speech of Macbeth, “ The service and the loyalty I owe,” &c. ; 
in the former of which the readjustment extends over seven 
lines, in the latter over five, every one of the twelve lines being 
affected by the process. 

The unacknowledged deviations are greatly more numerous. 
Some of them, indeed, may be thought to be mere moderniza- 
tions of the spelling, or corrections of what can be considered little 
more than typographical errors. Still it should be understood 
that in the old copy Znverness and Forres are Envernes and Soris, 
(the latter error evidently betokening an incorrect or misread 
manuscript). So also, instead of the modern “ We rest your 
hermits,” we have in the Folio “ We rest your Ermites.” Other 
alterations, again, may be said to be nade systematically, or in all 
vases, and therefore not to need pointing out: such are the sub- 
stitution of the modern than for then, (as also elsewhere of then for 
than, for, curiously enough, the two forms have exchanged func- 
tions), and the quiet accommodation to the modern rule of the 
old concord between noun and verb in such expressions as “ Their 
drenched natures lies,’—a concord familiar with Shakespeare, 
and one instance of which, not admitting of obliteration, every 
reader will remember in the song in Cymbeline—“ Those springs 
on chaliced flowers that lies.’ Other changes are still more 
rectifications only of matters of form; but it may be mentioned 
that the title Lady Macbeth, so impressive to us, was unknown 
to Shakespeare; in the Folio she is only Macbeth’s Wife and 
The Lady. So with Lady Macduff, in the latter part of the 
play. In some things the plain state of the case necessitates a 
departure from the old copy ; as when at the head of Scene 2d 
we have “ Enter King Malcolm,” &c. (instead of “ King Dun- 
ean,” or “ The King, Malcolm,” &c.) ; and, alittle after, “ Enter 
Rosse and Angus,” where only the former actually appears ; and, 
in Scene 6th, Duncan and his attendants made to be received at 
Macbeth’s Castle, the situation of which, evidently seen in the 
daylight, so much delights them, with “ Hoboyes, and Torches.” 
Some of these slips do not indicate a carefully printed book ; but, 
as they all admit of being put to rights without uncertainty, we 
do not insist upon them in our present argument. 
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The old text, however, is silently given up by Mr. Knight in 
many other instances throughout this Act which are quite other- 
wise circumstanced. In some the old word is rejected ; thus we 
have in the modern text “ kernes and gallowglasses,” instead of 
Gallowgrosses ; and, in the first line of Scene 4th, * Ave not” 
substituted for “ Or not,” an emendation of the Second Folio 
(which has not, however, been adopted by all the modern editors). 
In other cases the pointing is altered so as completely to change 
the sense. Thus, in Lady Macbeth’s speech near the end of 
Scene 5th all the Folios have 

‘“¢ Your face, my Thane, is as a book, where men 
May read strange matters, to beguile the time. 
Look like the time,” &c. ; 


whereas the modern reading, as is well known, connects “ to be- 
guile the time,” not with what precedes, but with what comes 
after. So, in Macbeth’s soliloquy with which Scene 7th opens, 
instead of the modern “ Might be the be-all and the end-all, 
here,” we have in the original text a full point after “ end-all,” 
and what follows—“ Heere, But heere,” &c.—left to stand as an 
independent sentence. In the last line of the same speech Mr. 
Knight, without intimating that the reading he gives is new, 
substitutes a dash for the full point which stands in the folio after 
the words *“‘ And falls on the other,” in the notion, as he states, 
that they are merely the beginning of a sentence which is inter- 
rupted and left incomplete. Lower down in the same scene we 
have another instance of the same kind: Macbeth’s interruption 
of his wife’s vehement appeal with “ If we should fail” is also 
made a broken sentence by Mr. Knight, and pointed with a 
comma and a dash, instead of the point of interrogation which it 
has in the old editions; and Lady Macbeth’s rejoinder—* We 
fail,” which is also made interrogative in the Folio, he gives with 
a full point after it, intimating, however, what the original punc- 
tuation is in the latter case. 

But the most remarkable departure from the old reading with- 
out notice occurs in Banquo’s speech in Scene 6th— 


*‘ This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet,” &c. 


In a note upon this passage Mr. Knight says; “ We request 
our readers to repeat these celebrated lines as we have printed 
them. Our text is a literal copy of the original.” But this can 
only be intended to mean that the metrical arrangement is the 
same as in the Folio. In other respects the passage has under- 
gone important repairs. Not only have we in the original Bar- 
let instead of martlet,—to say nothing of Mansonry, from which 
has been deduced the not altogether unquestionable mansionry 
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of the modern editions (for some would read masonry )—-but the 
conclusion of the speech there is altogether different from the 
modern version in the punctuation, in the language, and in the 
sense. Mr. Knight’s reading is— 


“ No jutty, frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle : 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate.” 


But in all the Folios the three last lines stand thus :— 


*‘ Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle, 
Where they must breed, and haunt: I have observed 
The air is delicate.” 


Mr. Collier in his new edition has “ Where they much breed,” 
whether upon the authority of his manuscript annotator does 
not appear. Much we should think very likely to be the true 
word. Most was Rowe’s conjectural emendation. 

But this is not all. The metrical arrangement of his original 
is silently departed from by Mr. Knight in more than a score of 
places—twenty-two at the least, as we count them—in addition 
to the two instances in which such deviation is acknowledged ; 
the number of lines readjusted each time running from a single 
line to four. In all about fifty lines of the Folio text are thus in- 
directly condemned, besides those that are openly confessed to 
be misprinted. In four instances at most it might perhaps be 
contended that the alteration is only apparent; but these are 
the most unimportant of the whole number; in others the man- 
ner in which the lines are exhibited in the Folio evinces an utter 
insensibility to the rhythm of verse, and the most complete 
ignorance of its laws and principles, and of every thing about it, 
in the persons by whom the preparation of that edition was su- 
perintended. For example, immediately after one of the pas- 
sages in which Mr. Knight emphatically calls attention to the 
superiority of the old metrical arrangement, we come upon the 
following specimen of dancing doggerel (it is in Scene 6th) :— 


“ Against those honours deep and broad 
Wherewith your majesty loads our house : 
For those of old, and the late dignities, 
Heap’d up to them, we rest your ermites.” 


We proceed now, in the third place, to those readings of the 
old text which must be held to be either manifestly erroneous, 
or at least in the highest degree suspicious, notwithstanding that 
they are defended, as well as retained, in the modern edition. 
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These it will be enough that we enumerate, without further 
subdivision, in the order of their occurrence. 

The first that meets us is in the first speech of the wounded 
soldier (or Captain, as he is called in the Folio), where he is made 
to speak of Fortune smiling on the quarry of the rebel Mac- 
donwald. It is clear on every principle of syntax and of common 
sense that the pronoun his, at any rate, which precedes the doubt- 
ful substantive, cannot possibly refer to any other person than 
the rebel. He is in fact the only person who has been men- 
tioned. Yet Mr. Knight will have “ his quarry” to mean the 
quarry, or prey, of Macbeth !—of whom not a word has yet been 
said, nor is said till two lines lower down, and after not only the 
present division of the sentence has been completely finished, 
but the connexion broken by the intervention of another inde- 
pendent clause, or what we might almost call an entire sentence, 
though a short one. Malone reads quarrel, which is commonly 
stated to have been first proposed by Johnson, but, if we may 
trust Jennens’s collation, it had been previously adopted both 
by Warburton and Hanmer. It is also the correction of Mr. 
Collier’s manuscript annotator.—Immediately after this, instead 
of Steevens’s arrangement,— 


‘“ Like valour’s minion, 
Carv'd out his passage, till he fac’d the slave”— 


Mr. Knight deliberately and with notice restores that of the 
Folio, in which the division of the lines is made at the word 
passage. The effect is to produce a line and a hemistich, the 
one and the other of which are both alike impossible-—Then we 
have the manifest nonsense, in Scene 3rd—* as thick as tale 
can post with post,”—which is the reading of all the Folios, re- 
tained on the plea, that, although the passage is somewhat ob- 
scure, “the meaning is as evident under the old reading as the 
new.” The new reading, which is Rowe’s, is “ Came post with 
post.”—Soon after, in the same scene, the Folio presents us with 
the following extraordinary specimen of versification :— 


** Or did line the rebel with hidden help, 
And vantage; or that with both he labour’d 
In his country’s wrack, I know not.” 


And this “ metrical arrangement” Mr. Knight adopts; describ- 
ing it as “ not a perfect one, certainly, but better than the modern 
text.” Not a perfect one! It is not a possible one: the two 
full lines and the hemistich, or imperfect line, are one and all 
such as we may be perfectly sure Shakespeare never wrote or 
could have written.—The same thing may be said of the follow- 
ing lines which occur a little lower down :— 
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Suspicious Readings. 


*¢ My dull brain was wrought with things forgotten... . 
Let us toward the king; think upon 
What hath chane’d: and at more time.” 


Here Mr. Knight’s text is only a partial restoration; but it 
retains two of the above lines. He objects to the attempt of 
other modern editors to get rid of the hemistich, “ Let us to- 
ward the king ;” but that hemistich is of his own invention ; 
there is none such in the Folio; and, besides, it is (unless we 
adopt a pronunciation of the word toward never found in Shake- 
speare) a commencement for a verse which is inadmissible in 
any circumstances.—In the next Scene Macbeth’s expression, 
‘doing every thing Safe towards your love and honour,” may 
possibly be right; but it is at least doubtful, and certainly is not 
satisfactorily explained either by Sir William Blackstone’s inter- 
pretation of safe as equivalent to saved, or by Mr. Knight’s para- 
phrase, “ Our duties are called upon to do every thing which 
they can do safely, as regards the love and honour we bear you.” 
—Nor can we be altogether without some suspicion as to the 
line in Scene 6th, “ Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze,” of 
which Mr. Knight finds the harmony to be perfect. 

There still remain a few instances coming under our fourth 
head, readings of the old copy that may be suspected, although 
they are adopted without a word of question or comment in the 
modern edition. Where Lennox says, in Scene 1st, “ So should 
he look that seems to speak things strange,” the verb seems has 
little apparent appropriateness. Comes is substituted by Mr. 
Collier’s manuscript annotator, decidedly to the improvement of 
the expression. Banquo’s phrase in Scene 3d, “ ‘That, trusted 
home,” is not very intelligible ; nor is the thrusted of Mr. Collier's 
copy much more satisfactory. King Duncan’s “might have 
been mine,” in the next scene, is in the highest degree suspicious ; 
we have little doubt that more, which is substituted in Mr. Col- 
lier’s copy, is the right word. Nor can there be much, if any, 
that in Macbeth’s soliloquy in Scene 7th the true reading is not 
“ This,” but “ Thus even-handed justice,” as proposed by Mason 
and also sanctioned by the lately discovered manuscript correc- 
tor. And there may be some other instances that might be 
brought forward, if we were in want. 

Such then is what is called the original Shakespearian text. 
We have not, be it observed, been criticising or examin- 
ing any modern edition, or the labours of any modern, edi- 
tors, except only in so far as we are thence enabled to obtain 
the most unexceptionable testimony to the defects of the old 
copy. We have, as far as it was possible, avoided express- 
ing an opinion touching any of the new readings, excepting 
only in their relation to that question. Numerous as have been 
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the points which we have been obliged to notice, we have passed 
over every thing, in text and commentary, which did not bear upon 
our special object. Nor have we, even in dealing with the ancient 
text, applied to it a very microscopic scrutiny; besides giving it 
the benefit of sundry doubtful passages, upon which we have made 
no remark, we have abstained from reckoning up any of its inac- 
curacies except those that, if they are such at all, really do affect 
the sense or the style. Some few of those that have been brought 
forward may appear to be of inferior significance ; but we do not 
believe that, of the whole number, there are so many as half a 
dozen at the most that could, upon any fair or intelligible princi- 
ple, be struck off from the enumeration as too minute or trivial. 

And what is the result at which we have arrived? In a por- 
tion of the text of the First Folio extending to only between 
four and five hundred lines, we have found the number of read- 
ings which are either clearly, and for the greater part confessedly, 
erroneous, or such as at least do not seem to admit of satisfac- 
tory explanation or defence, to be not much under a hundred, or 
one for every five lines. The measure that we thus obtain of 
the correctness of the old folio would give us about twenty false 
readings in every page, or about twenty thousand in the entire 
volume. But there may be a great many more. These are only 
the errors that reveal themselves, or that we can detect without 
any other help than the light of criticism or common sense ; how 
many more there may be, lurking unseen and unsuspected, we 
cannot tell. It is very possible, that, if the author’s manuscript 
were to be recovered, the entire number of the corruptions or 
misrepresentations in the original printed text might prove to be 
twice as great as it can at present be made out to be. 

We are convinced, we repeat, that our calculation would not 
be reduced by the survey being carried out over the entire body 
of the plays. Some portions of the text might be found to be less 
disfigured than the one which has been examined; but others 
would turn out to swarm with palpable or probable errors to a still 
larger extent. We believe, in fact, that for every similar por- 
tion of the volume that might show more creditably under such 
an examination than the First Act of Macbeth there are two 
that would not come off so well. In one class of probable cor- 
ruptions especially, that of passages or expressions of which no 
sense can be made, and of many of which no explanation has 
been adventured by anybody, the play we have chosen would cer- 
tainly be far out-done by several others,—such as Antony and 
Cleopatra, Cymbeline, Coriolanus,—which, according to Mr. Col- 
lier, is the “ worst specimen of typography in the whole folio,” but 
of which Mr. Knight holds that the text, ‘ with the exception of 
a few obvious typographical errors, is wonderfully accurate,”— 
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and Measure for Measure, of the unsatisfactory state of the text 
of which even Mr. Knight complains,—standing up, neverthe- 
less, for the irregularities of the metrical arrangement, which, 
he says, “ was strictly copied, we have no doubt, from the au- 
thor’s original, for a printer does not mistake the beginnings and 
ends of blank verse lines,” although in the Introductory Notice 
to Coriolanus we are told, on the contrary, that, “ it would be 
a natural and almost unavoidable consequence of printing blank 
verse from a posthumous manuscript, that the beginnings and 
endings of the lines should be occasionally confused, and that 
therefore the metrical arrangement of the author would not be 
perfectly represented in the printed copy.” 

But, even if the demonstrable incorrectness of the First Folio 
generally should be considerably less than the sample of it that 
has been gone over would seem to indicate, our proposition 
would still be abundantly made out. A text with half a score 
of false readings for every page, or one on an average for every 
ten lines, is not a text which can be regarded as entitled to 
much confidence. We care not from what cause its abounding 
and pervading errors may have arisen. If those who gave it to 
the world took all the pains they could, so much the worse. 
{ither the persons by whom the book was carried through the 
press must have been incompetent if they were not negligent, or 
they had not the means of producing a better text. Something, 
clearly, was wrong or was wanting, whatever it was. Excuse 
it or account for it as we may, the fact remains undeniable that 
we have got a text deformed by numerous errors. Nor is it any 
thing to the purpose to tell us that at the time when the first 
edition of the collected plays of Shakespeare was produced all 
popular literature was carelessly and incorrectly printed in Eng- 
land, and that this volume is not distinguished in that way above 
the generality of contemporary publications, nay is upon the 
whole less incorrect than many or than most of them. It may 
be so; but that again only makes the case worse. In addition 
to other presumptions of unfaithfulness we have that arising from 
its being common for texts of this kind to be unfaithful. Any 
comparison of the Folio Shakespeare of 1623 with other books of 
the same date is beside the question. Its incorrectness is proved 
from itself, and cannot be disproved by their — incorrect- 
ness. Our conclusion is not affected by the relative state of the 
case, whatever that may be, but rests upon the facts taken sim- 
ply and absolutely. Here is a text overrun with errors of all 
kinds, many of them setting doubt or denial altogether at defi- 
ance ; is its authority notwithstanding to be held to be infallible 
whenever we cannot convict it of being wrong on evidence 
amounting to positive demonstration ? or is it not rather in all 
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reason to be also mistrusted in many other cases, as well as in 
those in which we are thus forced to give it up ? 

We are well aware that these views are not calculated to be 
very acceptable on their first presentment even to the generality 
of the mere readers and lovers of Shakespeare, any more than to 
his editors and commentators. It is unpleasant to have our 
faith disturbed in anything upon which we have been accus- 
tomed to believe or to rely ; our self-love is even disposed to take 
it as an insult to be told that we may possibly have been admir- 
ing and cherishing that which after all is not what it pretended 
to be and what we took it for. Besides, it is not only in religion 
that uncertainty and doubt are hateful to the human mind; 
they are so in everything, in proportion to the interest we take 
in it. The feeling, indeed, is not only a natural one, but is 
akin to our love of truth itself. Yet, like every other natural 
disposition and tendency, this too has its weak side, through 
which it is always liable to be taken advantage of and abused. 
In this way anything which can contrive never to be questioned, 
or which can make a plausible profession or show of being un- 
questionable, will usually appeal to us with more force than the 
mere reason of the case would carry with it. An authority 
calling itself infallible is to the mind what dram-drinking is to 
the stomach, which, if it does not actually help digestion, at any 
rate deadens for the moment the pain of indigestion, although it 
may be at the expense of the digestive power itself; so we are 
willing to be saved or relieved from the pains of doubt at the 
cost even of having our general power of thinking enfeebled and 
impaired, And, even when nothing of much moment can be 
imagined to depend upon what we believe, we love to be saved 
the trouble of thinking and deciding. It is a work which many 
people feel themselves in all cases to be as incapable of as of 
walking in the air. To attempt to shake their confidence, there- 
fore, in anything which they have been wont to believe they 
look upon as tantamount to seeking to deprive them of a neces- 
sary stay. Their impulse is to resent it almost as they would 
an attempt upon their property. For these reasons, to cast a 
doubt upon anything whatever that is generally accepted has al- 
ways been a thankless task. We all wish in our secret souls that 
nothing were doubtful, that there were no such thing as doubt 
in the world. And, indeed, to diminish the doubtful may be said 
to be the aim of all philosophy, of all research and discovery, of 
all the efforts and achievements of science and thought. 

Yet with regard to many things we cannot know till we have 
first doubted; the true cannot be established before the false 
has been thrown down. And therefore sometimes the doubter 
or demolisher of the false must be tolerated, although he should 
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deal in negatives only, or may not in all cases be ready with an 
equivalent of positive and demonstrable truth to take the place 
of the error which he would sweep away. There is much error 
and falsehood for which no truth can be substituted; the sweep- 
ing of it out of the way is all that can be done. In the present 
case, while the more learned upholders of the authority of the 
Shakespearian text as found in the First Folio will very pro- 
perly insist that nothing shall be yielded in the controversy to 
mere modern ignorance or prejudice, but that whatever is stig- 
matized as suspicious shall be so only upon considerations drawn 
from our language and our literature viewed in their entire 
history and extent, the rabble of critics, indignant that any one 
should presume to doubt where they have never doubted, in- 
capable of giving a fair reception to anything which is new to 
them, and at the same time made uncomfortable by the objec- 
tions advanced against their faith of use and wont, may be 
expected to pelt such dissent as we have here ventured to ex- 
press with every kind of abusive imputation. And, besides 
the customary charges of cold-blooded scepticism, the spirit of 
destructiveness, the love cf paradox, and the like, it may be 
asked what is gained by discrediting the commonly accepted 
text unless there be something better to be got in its stead? It 
should be answer enough, in this as in all other cases, to say, 
that our business is, as far as we can, to ascertain and assert the 
truth, and that in our pursuit of that we have nothing to do 
with consequences. But here, in addition to this general de- 
fence, we have to plead that we stand up for Shakespeare, 
for his honour and tame, for justice to his memory; we stand 
up for Shakespeare, and the rights of his genius, against 
the standing libels of the First Folio, and the incompetency, 
carelessness, and blundering of the persons by whom his drama- 
tic works were originally given to the world through the press. 
With the indications that we have, swarming before our eyes in 
every page of the early copies, of the little skill and attention 
with which they were produced, we cannot consent to accept 
their evidence as conclusive in any instance in which it attri- 
butes to Shakespeare what it seems improbable on whatever 
account that he should have written. Even where a more satis- 
factory reading could not be or had not been suggested, we 
would rather hold the passage to be doubtful or hopelessly 
corrupt than receive it as correct on no better than such autho- 
rity. Nothing, as we conceive, short of this is what we owe to 
Shakespeare. To assume as a matter of course that everything 
which we find printed as his is, exactly as it stands, what he 
must have written, is surely, in the actual circumstances of the 
case, the height of injustice. 
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Everybody who takes any interest in such matters has of 
course heard of Mr. Collier’s discovery. His own account of it 
is given in the Introduction to the first of the two publications 
whose titles we have placed at the head of the present Article. 
It was in the early part of the year 1849 that, oe recently 
completed his own edition of Shakespeare, he made a hasty pur- 
chase for a few shillings of an imperfect and ill-used copy of the 
Second Folio, in the hope of its enabling him to complete 
another poor copy of which he had been the possessor for some 
time; upon taking it home, however, and finding that it would 
not serve that purpose,—the two leaves which he wanted being 
too short and otherwise damaged and defaced,—he threw it 
aside, and thought no more of it, till he chanced to fall upon it 
again about a year after in selecting some books to take with 
him on his removal with his family from London into the 
country. It was then that he first observed what he describes 
as “some marks in the margin” of his ragged and greasy old 
tome; but still he seems to have forgotten the book after merely 
opening it and shutting it again, “It was subsequently,” he 
says, “placed upon an upper shelf, and I did not take it down 
till I had occasion to consult it.” When this happened we are 
not informed; apparently more than another twelvemonth had 
elapsed. He now detected a name upon the cover, which he at 
first thought might be that of an actor of the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century (afterwards ascertained to have borne only 
the same surname) ; and this and other circumstances, he states, 
at last induced him to examine the volume more particularly : 
he then discovered, to his surprise, “that there was hardly a 
page which did not present, in a handwriting of the time, some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, while on most of 
them they were frequent, and on many numerous.” 

It was in the Athenwum, we believe, that Mr. Collier made 
the first announcement of his discovery, communicating at the 
same time considerable specimens of the new readings. The 
news was decidedly the most exciting that had come upon the 
Shakespearian world since the Ireland forgeries more than half 
a century ago; and it was a matter of course that criticism, 
aesthetic, verbal, and antiquarian, should bristle up in all direc- 
tions, and that the battle of the believers and unbelievers, as 
among our grandfathers on that other memorable occasion, should 
be immediately joined. Accordingly, the controversy has since 
drawn forth volumes or pamphlets from Mr, Singer, Mr. Knight, 
Mr. Dyce, Mr. Halliwell, &c., as well as been handled, more or 
less elaborately, in nearly every periodical organ of opinion 
among us, whether professedly literary or political, daily, weekly, 
fortnightly, monthly, and quarterly,—not to speak of the con- 
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tinued fire of Notes and Queries that has been kept up about it 
in the pages of the impartial repository so entitled, which, like 
an amplification of the ear of Dionysius, collects so curious a 
mélange of the public knowledge and ignorance, sense and folly, 
on all sides of all questions, 

Meanwhile Mr. Collier himself,—no doubt remembering and 
duly appreciating the old saw which recommends that we should 
strike while the iron is hot,—has come forth with the second of 
the two volumes before us. Let us see, before we go farther, 
how much more than they had already paid for the possessors 
of the former volume have got for the additional guinea which 
any of them may have been tempted to expend upon the pur- 
chase of this second one. 

We mean, of course, how much more they have thus acquired 
of the new matter contained in Mr. Collier’s annotated folio, or 
at least of information respecting the large number of correc- 
tions of the common Shakespearian text said to be there indica- 
ted. For this must be supposed to have been alone what was 
wanted by the purchasers of both books. No doubt the general 
public might be very well pleased to receive a new edition of 
Shakespeare from Mr. Collier, compendiously printed in a single 
volume, and in all respects well and handsomely got up, as this 
must be admitted to be; but the present edition professes to be 
something altogether different from that. It may be affirmed 
to be distinctly put forward as not intended for the general 
public. The principle upon which it is expressly declared to be 
constructed implies that it is not to be taken as a popular but 
only as a critical edition, or rather an edition to subserve a 
certain critical purpose. It does not profess to give us what Mr. 
Collier himself believes that Shakespeare actually wrote, but what 
he is supposed or asserted to have written by the author of the 
manuscript alterations in the old Folio. “ It is not to be under- 
stood,” we are warned in the first sentence of the preface, “ that 
the editor approves of all the changes in the text of the plays 
contained in the ensuing volume ;” he only thinks that “the 
great majority of them assert a well-founded claim to a place in 
every future reprint of Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works.” And 
then, after remarking that the value and importance of not a 
few of the new readings have been admitted on all hands, he 
adds :—“ The present volume has been published to satisfy an 
almost universal wish that they should be placed beyond the 
reach of destruction, and that all who desire it should be able to 
obtain a copy of the productions of our great dramatist, com- 
we, | the manuscript corrections recently discovered by the 
editor. 

What, then, is it that we have a right to expect to find in an 
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edition professing such an object and such a principle? Turning 
to the Preface, or Introduction, which stands before the ‘ Notes 
and Emendations,’ we there read the following account of the 
annotated folio :— 


“ Without adverting to sundry known mistakes of pagination, it 
may be stated that the entire volume consists of nearly 900 pages, 
divided between thirty-six plays; and, besides the correction of 
literal and verbal errors, as well as lapses of a graver and more 
extensive kind, the punctuation has been carefully set right through- 
out. As there is no page without from ten to thirty of these minor 
emendations, they do not, in the whole, fall short of 20,000: most of 
them have, of course, been introduced in modern editions, since the 
plain meaning of a passage often contradicts the old careless and 
absurd pointing; but it will be seen hereafter, that in not a few in- 
stances the sense of the poet has thus been elucidated in a way that 
has not been anticipated. With regard to changes of a different and 
more important character, where letters are added or expunged, 
where words are supplied or struck out, or where lines and sentences, 
omitted by the early printer, have been inserted, together with all 
other emendations of a similar kind, it is difficult to form any correct 
estimate of their number. The volume in the hands of the reader 
includes considerably more than a thousand of such alterations; but 
to have inserted all would have swelled its bulk to unreasonable 
dimensions, and would have wearied the patience of most persons, 
not merely by the sameness of the information, but by the monotony 
of the language in which it was necessarily conveyed.” 


Here, let it be observed in the first place, we have it stated 
that the changes made by the manuscript corrector of a more 
important character are so much more numerous than those pro- 
duced in the volume of ‘ Notes and Emendations,’ that to have 
inserted them all, besides being inconvenient or objectionable in 
another way, would have seriously increased the bulk of that 
volume. What was to be inferred from such a statement as this, 
except that the said volume was to be regarded as giving us at 
the most only a liberal sample of the new readings of importance 
found in the annotated folio, and that at least as many more as 
were there produced, if not a very much larger number, were 
passed over and reserved ? 

Yet what turns out to be the fact when we receive the subse- 
quently published volume professing to comprise ad/ the old an- 
notator’s new readings, as well those that are not, as those that 
are, approved of by its editor? The short Preface to the one 
volume edition of the plays does not contain a word which would 
warrant us in supposing that any of the annotator’s alterations, 
certainly not that any of importance, have been withheld. It 
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professes, at any rate by implication, to be a complete represen- 
tation of the text as he has reformed, or transformed, it. If it is 
not that, it is worthless; upon what other ground or pretence 
than that of fidelity of representation can alterations have been 
introduced which, in the opinion of the editor, are not improve- 
ments but perversions of the common text and falsifications of 
Shakespeare ? 

Neither of the reasons exists here which were alleged in the 
case of the preceding publication for confining the new readings 
there given to a mere selection. ‘To print the whole would not 
have taken up any additional space, nor pressed more heavily 
either upon the wealth of the editor’s synonymous vocabulary or 
upon the patience of his readers. It is, therefore, with no small 
surprise that we find the new readings, at least those of any im- 
portance, that are given in Mr. Collier’s second publication to 
be, after all, no more and no other than we had already got in a 
different form in his first. If we rightly understand him, the one 
volume is, in so far as such differences from the common text are 
concerned, simply a repetition of the other. In the first we had, 
according to the assurance in the introduction, “ considerably 
more than a thousand” changes upon the received text of a more 
important character ; in the second the new readings that are 
duly inserted in their places are again described, in almost pre- 
cisely the same words, as “ considerably exceeding a thousand.” 
It is observed, indeed, afterwards, that various alterations “ have 
been introduced in the following sheets, which did not seem to 
require distinct and separate mention among the ‘ Notes and 
Emendations’ recently published ;’ but these additional new 
readings, while they appear to be very few in number, we are at 
the same time expressly informed, are “ most of them of a minor 
character.” They belong, therefore, not to the same class with 
those formerly given, but to that of those then designated the 
“ minor emendations,” and calculated to amount to no fewer than 
20,000. What is become of that reserved mass of alterations of 
an important character said to be found in the old folio, to have 
inserted all of which in the ‘ Notes and Emendations’ would 
have swelled the bulk of that volume to such unreasonable di- 
mensions ? 

Our perplexity is increased when we proceed to examine the 
only distinct evidence of what his annotated folio really is, and 
is not, with which Mr. Collier has favoured us. This is a litho- 
graphed fac simile of a portion of one of its pages. It is the 
same in both publications. ‘The play from which it is selected 
is the First Part of Henry VI.; being, if we allow it to be 
Shakespeare’s at all, certainly, of all those admitted into the 
common collections of his works, precisely the one that has the 
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least of his characteristic style and manner, and therefore one 
about the text of which less interest is felt than in the case of any 
other of the whole thirty-seven. “ Our choice has been influ- 
enced,” says Mr. Collier, “ not so much by the worth of the play, 
or by the value of the emendations, as by the circumstance that 
it includes, in the compass of an octavo page, examples of the 
manner in which corrections of nearly all kinds are made, from 
the insertion of a single letter to the addition of a line, omitted 
in all the Folios, together with the striking out of a passage not 
considered necessary for the performance.” It is a slip of me- 
mory, by the bye, in the learned editor to describe the restored 
line here as new, or as not to be found in any of the Folios. In 
the body of the volume (at p. 274) it is rightly recognised as 
extant in the First Folio; and in fact it appears in all the mo- 
dern editions, his own included. But what is most remarkable 
is, that this fac simile is neither in accordance with the printed 
text which professes to be founded upon it, nor can even fairly 
be said, we think, to bear out in all respects the account of the 
annotated old volume which it is produced to illustrate. 

It comprehends about a third of one of the original pages, no 
one of which, we have been assured, is without from ten to thirty 
of those “ minor emendations” which it was not thought neces- 
sary to notice in the exposition of the painstaking annotator’s 
more illustrious labours. Now the entire number of manuscript 
alterations of all kinds which the specimen exhibits is by the 
most liberal calculation no more than ten, and seven of them are 
detailed in the ‘ Notes and Emendations.’ Where, then, for this 
portion of the text are the other “ changes of a more important 
character” the insertion of all of which in that volume would 
have so inconveniently increased its bulk, and added so greatly 
to the infliction upon its reader’s powers of endurance? The 
other three corrections are merely the striking out of a mis-divi- 
sion of the scene, the insertion of a comma, and the noting of an 
omitted entrance. This is, apparently, one of the pages in which 
the “ minor emendations” are at a minimum. Of the more im- 
portant new readings, again, one, according to Mr. Collier, (in 
both his volumes), is the substitution for the words “ most bloody” 
of “ still bleeding.” Possibly it may be the fault of the engraver, 
but the word as given in the plate is not bleeding, but blooding. 
The editor may be justified in assuming that the former word 
was what the annotator really wrote ; but the circumstance should 
not have been passed over without explanation or notice. Finally, 
we come to a line which is different in the two folios : the manu- 
script annotator leaves it untouched as it stands in the Second ; 
nevertheless Mr. Collier prints it in his new text, in common 
with other modern editors, in the form in which it appears in the 
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First. And how often the same thing may be done in other pas- 
sages we have no means of knowing. 

We cannot commend the method which Mr. Collier has thus 
chosen to pursue in dealing with his treasure trove as either the 
most scientific or the most satisfactory that might have been 
adopted. It is plain that we have nothing that can be called a 
full or fair representation of the annotated folio either in the Notes 
and Emendations, or in the new edition of the plays, or in both 
combined. We have some eleven or twelve hundred new read- 
ings enumerated in the one publication and inserted in their 
places in the other, and that is all. These are avowedly only a 
selection from the alterations made by the manuscript annotator. 
They may afford us, for aught that appears, only a very partial 
exposition of his obliterations and substitutions, in more than one 
sense of the word. Even if we are only expected to receive his 
new readings as conjectural, we ought to have them before us in 
their whole extent ; we ought to have his less happy attempts as 
well as those that are thought to do more credit to his ingenuity 
and sagacity. We are hardly in a condition to pronounce upon 
his critical competency till we have his performances submitted 
to us in their integrity and general character, and not merely in 
certain picked instances. Nay, we ought to know not only what 
he has done but what he has left undone, what he has passed 
over that seemed to require reparation as well as what he has 
mended or tried to mend, what he has missed as well as what he 
has found. Still more important it becomes, for obvious reasons, 
that all this should be fully and distinctly set forth if the new 
readings are to claim an authoritative character, or an origin 
which would leave us nothing to examine or debate except the 
probabilities of their correct transcription, In that case the 
evidence bearing upon the question may lie almost as much in 
what they do not as in what they do include, in what of the old 
text is left untouched as in what is struck out or altered. 

Although, however, Mr. Collier has not given us all the infor- 
mation of this kind that would have been desirable, nor so much 
as he might have put us in possession of by drawing up the ac- 
count of his old folio after a different method, we are still not 
left altogether in the dark upon the points that have just been 
mentioned. We do not know all the cases in which the annota- 
tor has either applied his reforming hand unsuccessfully (in the 
opinion of his editor), or has passed over passages either probably 
or indisputably wrong without making any attempt to amend 
them; but we know that he has done both these things in some 
cases. Now, on the first consideration of the matter, that fact 
appears to be inconsistent with the supposition that he had any 
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authority for his corrections ; for that, it may be thought, would 
have enabled him to restore every passage that was corrupted in 
the printed text. If any, still more if many, such passages are 
left untouched, can we suppose that he made his alterations un- 
der any better guidance than his own conjectural ingenuity, 
which, of course, while it might at any time lead him wrong as 
well as right, might sometimes fail to suggest any way of remedy- 
ing the corruption, or even to detect its existence ? 

But, on the other hand, some of the emendations are, we must 
think, of so peculiar a character that they can hardly be thus 
accounted for. A good many of the new readings, we admit, are 
not such as we should be inclined to receive simply on their own 
showing. Some have a very doubtful, others a more than doubt- 
ful, look ; a few may be almost certainly pronounced to be quite 
inadmissible. But not only are many so remarkable that it would 
probably be impossible to parallel the whole collection in point 
of plausibility by the conjectures of any other known reformer 
of the Shakespearian text, if indeed those of all the editors and 
commentators together would be found to outshine what we have 
received from this one anonymous annotator; not only so, but 
some of them seem to carry evidence in themselves that they 
could not have been the produce of mere conjecture. Mr. Collier, 
though hardly himself venturing to claim for them an authorita- 
tive character, has pointed out a very remarkable presumption 
which we have in at least one instance that the annotator pro- 
ceeded upon something else than his own ingenuity. In the 
Second Scene of the Third Act of Coriolanus a speech of Vo- 
lumnia in reply to her son stands thus amended :— 


** Pray be counselled. 
I have a heart as little apt as yours 
To brook control without the use of anger, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.” 


The line “ To brook control without the use of anger” is want- 
ing in the printed copies, and is supplied by the annotator, “ It 
seems impossible,” as Mr. Collier observes, “ to doubt the ge- 
nuineness of this insertion, unless we go the length of pronoun- 
cing it not only an invention, but an invention of the utmost 
ingennity ; for, while it renders perfect the deficient sense, it 
shows at once what caused the error: the recurrence of the same 
words, ‘use of anger,’ at the end of two following lines deceived 
the old compositor, and induced him to fancy that he had already 
printed a line which he had excluded.” Every student of verbal 
criticism is familiar with what appears to have occasioned the 
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corruption in this instance, the home@oteleuton, as it is called, one 
of the most fertile sources of errors of omission both in printed 
books and in manuscripts. 

But, independently of this curious piece of evidence, we con- 
fess we think it altogether unlikely that the old annotator would 
in any case havegone the length of actually adding to the text, 
which it seems he has done in at least nine different places, from 
the stores of his own invention. It is not to be supposed that a 
person who set himself such a task, and went through it with so 
much care and labour, could have had any other object or wish 
except to restore what Shakespeare wrote where it was lost or 
misrepresented in the printed editions ; and he never could have 
imagined that he was doing that if, wherever a line seemed to be 
wanting, he deliberately inserted without any sort of notice or 
distinctive mark one fabricated by himself. 

One of the insertions, we observe, has been objected to by Mr. 
Dyce ina little volume (full, like whatever comes from that quar- 
ter, of valuable matter) in which he has commented upon Mr. 
Collier’s Notes and Emendations. It occurs in one of the speeches 
of Leontes in the concluding scene of The Winter's Tale :— 


** Let be, let be! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon st-ne. 
What was he that did make it?” &c. 


The line in Italies is supplied by the manuscript annotator, On 
first reading it, Mr. Dyce says, it appeared to him so exactly in 
the style of Shakespeare, that, like Mr. Collier, he felt “ thank- 
ful that it had been furnished.” “ But presently,” he adds, * I 
found that it was too Shakespearean.” And then he quotes the 
exclamation of Leontes a few speeches before— 


“ Does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more stone than it?” 


and subjoins:—“ Now, which is the greater probability— 
that Shakespeare (whose variety of expression was inex- 
haustible) repeated himself in the line, ‘I am but dead, stone 
looking upon stone?’ or that a reviser of the play (with an eye 
to the passage just cited) ingeniously constructed the said line, 
to fill up a supposed lacuna? The answer is cbvious.”* There 
is no living person to whom we should more willingly entrust. the 
text of Shakespeare than to Mr. Dyce; but here we cannot 
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agree with him. His ultimate judgment on the inserted line, we 
cannot but think, has been biassed by some little natural feeling 
of partiality for his own imagined discovery. We do not ques- 
tion the inexhaustible variety of Shakespeare’s expression when- 
ever variety of expression is wanted. But in some cases repeti- 
tion is far more expressive and more natural than any variety. 
And yet in the two passages which Mr. Dyce compares we have 
variety of expression too; it is only the thought, if any thing, 
which is the same in both, And such repetition is in the high- 
est degree dramatic and beautiful ; it is the one thought, the one 
feeling, which fills the mind of Leontes, and as such finds re- 
peated utterance, it matters little or nothing whether in the same 
or in different words every time. In the very speech with which 
Mr. Dyce would confute the new reading, there stares us in the 
face, as the entire passage is exhibited in his own page, an in- 
stance of the very repetition to which he objects ; only four lines 
after the words that have been already quoted from it we have 
the same idea again in the words “ Standing like stone with thee.” 
Is it to be argued that Shakespeare’s inexhaustible variety of 
expression permitted him to repeat himself once, but never 
twice ? 

What then shall we say? How are we to account for and to 
reconcile the various and to some extent apparently contradictory 
characteristics of this remarkable collection of proposed altera- 
tions of the commonly received text of our great dramatist ? 
Upon what hypothesis can we explain how it should have hap- 
pened that the laborious and painstaking person to whom we are 
indebted for them, having the means, as he seems to have had, of 
ascertaining the true reading in some instances, should not have 
been able to do so in all, but on the contrary should sometimes 
have manifestly mistaken it, and in other cases should have passed 
over passages which there can hardly be a doubt are corrupt with- 
out even an attempt to correct them ? 

Some of the new readings which Mr. Collier has not hesitated 
to produce, (and we do not know how many more of the same 
kind may be kept back,) are certainly as bad as it is possible to 
conceive. Perhaps the worst of them all is the conversion, in 
Lady Macbeth’s famous exclamation,— 


“¢ What beast was’t, then, 
That made you break this enterprize to me ?” 


of beast into boast, although it is an alteration which Mr. Collier 
not only accepts, but lauds and parades, both in his Notes and 
in his Preface, as almost of itself sufficient to command our ac- 
quiescence in every other proceeding from the same quarter. 
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We believe that this wonderful specimen has done more to dis- 
credit the authority of the old annotator than all other things 
taken together. Putting aside the question of taste, the new 
reading is nonsense. Where in Shakespeare or in any other 
writer, did Mr. Collier ever find the word boast used for a mental 
emotion or impulse? The very essence of its signification is the 
notion of expression. To talk of the boaster being made to do 
something by his own boast would be as absurd as to talk ofa 
man being impelled to speak or to walk by his own speech or 
gait. If in this passage there could be any reasonable doubt 
(which we do not think there can be) of beast being the true 
word, there could be none whatever that boast is not. 

Our hypothesis may be stated in a few words. It is substan- 
tially the same which we have already suggested as accounting 
for many of the errors in the First Folio, or rather it is a part of 
our former hypothesis, or supposition of what the facts may pro- 
bably have been, applied to this other case. We believe that 
the old annotator must have had access to a text of the plays 
superior in correctness and in authority to that of the printed 
copies, and that from that source nearly all his new readings must 
have been drawn. It may have been the author’s own manu- 
script, or some transcript from it in the possession of the players. 
It may have been the very same from which mainly the First 
Folio had been printed, perhaps thirty or forty years before. 
Even then, as has been already suggested, the papers to whose 
custody so much precious poetry had been confided may have 
seen a good deal of service ; the handwriting may not have been 
at the best very distinct or easy to be read, and matters may 
have been made worse by its having in some places faded, or got 
otherwise partially obliterated; that would account for many of 
the mistakes and corruptions which we find in the printed text. 
When, so long afterwards, the same manuscripts come into the 
hands of the corrector of Mr. Collier’s Second Folio, they have 
possibly suffered still more from the injuries of time and neglect ; 
they may be still farther defaced, or even rubbed or eaten away ; 
but he is not only, as is evident on any supposition, a person of 
superior intelligence and ingenuity, but one whose zeal for the 
restoration of the true Shakespearian text no amount of la- 
bour can daunt or tire; so that making his way through his 
task with all deliberation (he may have been years about it), 
he succeeds in deciphering aright many words which had baftled 
or been misread by the printers, and also in otherwise amending 
numerous passages which had been disfigured in various ways 
by the inattention to minute accuracy with which the printing 
of all popular literature was then executed. Nevertheless, there 
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are still some passages in which the manuscript is irrecoverably 
gone, or deceives even his patient and practised eye; in such 
cases his alterations may be unsatisfactory enough. He takes it 
into his head, for instance, that the word which has been prir.ted 
beast is really boast; it is precisely the same mistake which, as 
we have seen, is made either by Mr. Collier himself or by his 
lithographer in regard to the word which the one gives as bleeding, 
the other as blooding. Or, now and then, he supplies a word or 
two of which no trace remains, or where perhaps he is wrong in 
imagining that there is any thing wanting, by mere conjecture ; 
and there again he is possibly not very happy. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that he was gifted with much poetical faculty, 
or even that his critical discernment was of the highest order. 
We certainly would entirely acquit him of any such forgery as 
that which Mr. Dyce is disposed to lay to his charge in the case 
of the lines— 
“ Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am but dead, stone looking upon stone.” 


This is, in its way, surely as Shakespearian as any thing in 
all Shakespeare. 
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Conybeare and Howson on St. Paul. 


Art. I1.—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. 
W. J. ConyBeare, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M.A., Principal 
of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 2 vols, London, 
1852. 


SomE years ago we sketched the progress of Biblical Lite- 
rature in Scotland.* The appearance of the book whose title is 
prefixed to this article inclines us to introduce it to the notice of 
our readers, in connexion with a hasty survey of the recent course 
and present condition of this study in the Church of England. 
It can hardly be denied that less has been done towards Biblical 
research on the northern than on the southern bank of the 
Tweed. Classical scholarship has been notoriously more en- 
couraged in England than in Scotland; and good scholarship 
is the foundation of good Biblical exegesis, Professor Blackie, 
of the University of Edinburgh, has made some instructive 
remarks on this subject in an able inaugural lecture lately 
published, which we hope will incite the guides of Scottish 
theology to a deeper sense of their responsibility in this matter. 
“The Scottish Presbyterian Church,” he remarks, “ has for ages 
maintained a high character among the Churches of Christen- 
dom, with very little assistance from Greek: a character for 
earnest assiduity in the cure of souls, and an energetic power in 
the weekly demonstrations of pulpit eloquence, which more 
erudite Churches may with good reason envy. . . . But to 
the construction of the edifice, [of Christian theology,] next to 
profound personal piety and common sense, (an element in this 
matter too often lost sight of,) is necessary, above all things, a 
genuine sympathy with the spirit of ancient literature, and a 
practical acquaintance with those canons of interpretation, which 
are deduced from an accurate philology, a judicious criticism, 
and a large human philosophy. I need offend no one when I 
speak the plain truth, that such a theology, though imperatively 
demanded by the present age, has not hitherto been very com- 
mon in Scotland; and this, among other reasons, I believe, in 
a great measure from the want of Greek.” f 

On the other hand, it is equally true, that if Scottish Pres- 
byterians have neglected their duty in this respect, the English 
Church and Universities, with their ample resources, have been 





* See North British Review for May 1845. 
+ Blackie’s Inaugural Lecture.—“ Classical Literature in its Relation to the Nine- 
teenth Century and Scottish University Education” Edinburgh, 1852. 
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by no means immaculate. For it is within a comparatively 
recent period that the Church of England has been roused to a 
consciousness of the extent to which the critical and exegetical 
study of the New Testament has generally been neglected. The 
evil began at the Universities, It is not too much to say, that 
till lately no attempt was made to enforce upon students any 
real acquaintance with the origin and design of the various 
books of Scripture, or even the meaning of difficult or disputed 
passages. In the examination for the B.A. degree at Oxford, 
there has, indeed, long been a somewhat rigorous inquiry into 
the facts of the sacred history, but questions on the interpreta- 
tion of the text are comparatively rare. Let any one look 
through the files of theological papers in the University library 
at Cambridge, and he will find plenty of questions about points of 
archzology and doctrine; heretics are held up to reprobation ; the 
Jewish feasts, the seven deacons, the family history of Herod and 
Mariamne, the institution of Episcopacy, the first four Councils, 
types real or imaginary, the antiquity and independence of the 
Church in Britain, all furnish matter for inquiry more or less 
pertinent to the Gospels and the Acts; but the accurate expla- 
nation of passages was till lately almost neglected. Under- 
yraduates were indeed desired to “ rescue” one text from the 
Papist, another from the Presbyterian, a third from the Cal- 
vinist, a fourth from the Socinian;* but when translations and 
explanations were required, they were generally of what were 
irreverently denominated “ cram” pieces, i.¢., certain passages 
annually selected as tests of undergraduate orthodoxy, while no 
encouragement was given to the real interpretation of the text 
on philological and exegetical principles. Moreover, to these 
papers in the Greek Testament no importance was attached, 
and they were generally looked down upon by the distinguished 
scholars and mathematicians of the year. 

It was about twenty years avo that these deficiencies were 
pressed upon public notice, by the controversy which raged in 
the University about the admission of Dissenters. ‘Those who 
were in residence at that time still speak of the sensation excited 
among the wondering undergraduates of Trinity College, when 
the present Bishop of St. David’s made his appearance in hall 
without the college cap, which is the distinctive mark of the 
tutorial office, having been requested by the then Master to 
resign, in consequence of his pamphlet on the great subject of 
the day. In that pamphlet, besides objecting to compulsory at- 
tendance at chapel, the Bishop, then Mr. Thirlwall, had asserted 





* Seea Pamphlet by Dr. C. Wordsworth, “ On the Admission of Dissenters,” &c. 
1834, p. 21. 
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the absolute nullity of the theological instruction given in the 
Colleges at Cambridge. In his own it was proved that effective 
divinity lectures had only been delivered for about a year. Even 
on these attendance was voluntary; nor had the subjects ex- 
tended beyond the Acts of the Apostles and White’s Diatessaron, 
the substitution of that compendium for the original Gospels 
being a sufficient proof that all critical inquiry into their con- 
tents was impossible. All candid men who read the pamphlets 
which then covered Deighton’s counter will probably agree, 
that whatever other objections might be found to Mr. Thirlwall’s 
views and proposals, he was completely successful in shewing 
that the theological teaching at Cambridge was a mere “ sham,” 
and that points of history, chronology, and antiquities, formed 
the staple of the so-called divinity examinations. 

Though little else resulted from the “ Dissenter Controversy,” 
as it was styled, we consider that it bore important fruit in the 
attention which it roused to this subject. Men began to ask 
whether an intelligent acquaintance with the New Testament 
might not be expected from every graduate of a University 
which pre-eminently claimed the name of Christian, and which 
shared with one sister only the privilege of supplying nearly all 
the ministers of the English Church. Additions were made to 
the divinity examinations connected with the ordinary degree. 
The existence of the Epistles was recognised, and “ one of the 
longer or two of the shorter” were exacted from every candi- 
date, who was not considered to be elevated by the splendour of 
his mathematical attainments above the necessity of acquiring 
this small modicum of Christian knowledge. Yet even the 
“ honour-men” were attacked by graces and syndicates, and some 
people thought that a knowledge of the differential calculus 
would not be less valuable if accompanied by a comprehension 
of those documents on which our faith is founded. This part 
of the question has indeed resulted for the present in a scarcely 
credible absurdity, and leaves to Cambridge the distinction of 
sanctioning the grossest farce of the nineteenth century. The 
attendance of candidates for honours is exacted during the theo- 
logical part of the ordinary examination, but they are not required 
to answer any questions! After sitting for about half an hour 
without putting pen to paper they disperse to more attractive 
occupations. We quite admit that at the time of the mathema- 
tical examination it would be unfair to call on embryo wranglers 
to interpret difficult passages in St. Paul’s Epistles; but why 
does not the University apply the obvious remedy of requiring 
this important knowledge to be produced at some other period 
of an undergraduate’s career? 

In some of the Colleges, especially in Trinity, other improve- 
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ments have been introduced. Prizes of considerable value are 
- for proficiency in the knowledge of the Greek Testament. 
ectures are delivered on the Epistles. Last year those on the 
Jtomans were given by one of the most distinguished scholars 
among the assistant tutors, Everything seems to indicate that 
the University is awake to the importance of biblical studies, and 
we all know that when Cambridge has resolved on carrying out 
any particular work, she seldom does it by halves. At Oxford 
too, the Epistles of St. Paul are formally sanctioned as a book for 
examination in the altered school of Littere Humaniores, and 
even before the recent changes, there was at least one instance of 
a first-class candidate presenting it as part of his work. The 
exegetical professorship, the last and greatest of Dean Ireland’s 
benefactions to his University, will, we hope, some day be wor- 
thily and efficiently used for the great end of its foundation, 
though such an expectation can hardly be entertained during the 
incumbency of the present professor. In each of the Reports 
from her Majesty’s Commissioners for inquiring into the state of 
the Universities, the importance of systematizing and extending 
the study of theology is fully recognised, and several improve- 
ments are suggested, which will, we hope, if carried out, have a 
great and lasting effect on the welfare of the Church at large. 
For let no one think that the ignorance of the Greek Testa- 
ment which was permitted at the Universities was afterwards 
remedied elsewhere. No attempt, for instance, was made to 
supply it by the knowledge required in the Episcopal exami- 
nations for orders. In these perhaps there was less archeology 
and more doctrine, but such books as Pearson on the Creed, 
Burnet on the Articles, in some cases Tomline’s wretched com- 
— received far more attention than the Epistles of St. 
aul, Many Bishops did not even expect a knowledge of the 
great Apostle’s writings from candidates for the diaconate ; appa- 
rently considering that the duty of preaching and the whole care 
of a parish might be properly entrusted to a person whose study 
of the Bible had stopped with the Jast chapter of the Acts, At 
the examination for priest’s orders indeed, the candidate was ge- 
nerally required to construe a passage from an Epistle vird voce, 
but little more was expected than that he should remember the 
English version, and take the words in their grammatical con- 
nexion. But here again important improvements are now going 
on. Candidates from Cambridge are almost always required to 
ass the so called Voluntary Theological—voluntary as far as the 
eineniar is concerned, but compulsory on the side of the Bi- 
shops. For this examination, we rejoice to see that the whole of 
the Greek Testament is the very first requisite. Some Bishops 
go farther than this, and inquire themselves with considerable 
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care into the candidate’s acquaintance with this foundation of all 
theclogical study. No one who remembers Mr. Lee’s Greek Tes- 
tament lessons at Rugby or Birmingham, can think without some 
sympathy of the sufferings of a would-be deacon, when examined 
vivd voce in an epistle of St. Paul by the Bishop of Manchester. 

The consequences of the neglect which we have described were 
in many respects disastrous. The least of them, perhaps, is the 
gross misinterpretation of passages which we occasionally hear 
in sermons, Such is the monstrous application of the passage, 
(Rom. xiv. 23,) Whatever is not of faith, is sin, (meaning that 
any action of whose lawfulness we are not fully convinced, is in 
our case sinful,) to prove the 13th Article of the English Church 
that works done before justification have the nature of sin. But 
this habit of detaching passages from their context, and quoting 
them without any definite principles of interpretation, has pro- 
duced far wider evils than this. It has been a fruitful source of 
profitless disputation and serious theological error. Take, for 
example, one of the most essential points of Christian belief, the 
doctrine concerning our Lord’s person. To argue on this by 
isolated texts and quotations is a useless labour, for any of those 
on which the Trinitarian most relies, may be met by others, 
which, when taken alone, seem favourable to the Unitarian creed. 
But let a man read with intelligence and honesty, and with the 
necessary explanations, the whole gospel of St. John, or one of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, such as that to the Colossians ; let him study 
the circumstances under which they were written, and the mean- 
ing of the langnage which they employ, and it will be impossible 
for him to maintain that St. Paul or St. John believed in the 
mere humanity of Christ. This is remarkably illustrated by the 
case of Coleridge, who in his youth held Socinian opinions, not 
because he imagined that these two Apostles countenanced them, 
which he clearly saw that they did not, but because he denied 
their authority, and considered them mistaken. And so in many 
other cases, when Scripture is fairly studied and interpreted, we 
cannot doubt that among those at least who accept it as the rule 
of faith, there will be far closer agreement than there is now. 
We may hope, too, that some who now seek in the Romish 
Church an infallible interpreter of matters which seem to them 
obscure and contradictory, will find that Scripture itself, when 
read with the ordinary care which we bestow on any book of 
merely human authority, becomes its own expositor; that as 
God’s Holy Spirit often guides men, in spite of much intellectual 
error, to the perception of what is essential in the Christian reli- 
gion, so also an honest use of the faculties and means of exposition 
which God has given them, will save them from that intellectual 
error which now dims even their spiritual vision. They will find 
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that they can understand the doctrine of St. Paul without seek- 
ing enlightenment from the lumen siccum which is kindled on the 
altars of our Lady of Salette. 

Another result of this early neglect of exegetical study has 
been the lamentable dearth of English literature on this subject. 
Paley’s Hore Pauline was indeed a masterly contribution to it 
for a particular purpose, and might well have suggested to better 
scholars than Paley, some true principles of exegesis. But since 
the publication of that most able work, there has been, till re- 
cently, a real famine in the land. Even when so accomplished 
a theologian as Dr. Burton sat down to edit the Greek Testa- 
ment, the result was meagre in the extreme. Whatever may be 
the merits of Dr. Bloomfield as an editor of Thucydides, he has 
brought no qualification but learning to bear upon St. Paul. As 
to the attempts which have been made to popularize the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and to make it intelligible to the unlearned 
classes, most persons are agreed that the sooner Doyley and 
Mant are consigned to the tomb of the Capulets the better. That 
such a book as Bishop Shuttleworth’s Puraphrastie T'ranslation 
of the Epistles should have gone through four editions, is a 
proof how much the want was felt, though we may well compas- 
sionate those who accepted such dry bones as nutritious food. In 
1832 the late Professor Scholefield published [ints for an im- 
proved translation of the New Testament, with a comprehensive 
dedication to the Bishops, Priests, Deacons, and candidates for 
holy orders in the Church of England. We desire to pass over 
as lightly as possible the shortcomings of one who laboured so 
earnestly, and.did so much good as a parish priest in the town of 
Cambridge, as Mr. Scholefield. Nor do we think that a Greek 
Professor is at all required to desert the study of Classical for that 
of Hellenistic Greek. But when a person holding so exalted a 
position does publish on such a subject, he is bound to put forth 
something worth reading. Yet the book before us is absolutely 
puerile. The following note is no unfair specimen of the amount 
of boldness in Mr. Scholefield’s criticisms, and the limit to which 
he thought that exegesis might be justifiably carried :— 

“Heb. iv. 8. Jesus. “Incots. ‘Joshua’. Whether such a 
rendering would be consistent with the duty of a faithful trans- 
lator, may perhaps be questioned. But it is to be considered 
that our translation after all is made for English readers, the 
great bulk of whom . . . are hopelessly perplexed about the 
assertion here made of Jesus... . As a practical question, 
therefore, in which the spiritual welfare of millions is more or 
less concerned, it may be worth while to consider whether the 
change would not be justifiable,” &e., &e. 
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But meantime, while England was silent, another nation of 
kindred origin but different habits of mind, had begun to speak 
out. For many years the German press has been literally 
teeming with exegesis. Desides separate commentaries of various 
merit, a periodical publication, the Z'heologische Studien und 
Kritiken, has contained papers on different points of criticism 
from some of the ablest divines of the day. That much of the 
German interpretation of Scripture has been false and mischiev- 
ous, that there is scarcely any monstrous opinion which has not 
been promulgated, defended, opposed, withdrawn, refuted by 
Germans, is undeniable. From this fact many well-meaning 
persons have tried to discountenance the study of these writers 
altogether, mixing together in indiscriminate condemnation 
the most earnest Christians, and the most unbelieving ra- 
tionalists. A ludicrous example of this is said to have been 
given in the sermon of a late head of a college at Oxford, who, 
as the story goes, expressed his wish from St. Mary’s pulpit, 
that “ German metaphysics and German theology were at the 
bottom of the German Ocean.” More serious were the ana- 
themas of a recent assailant of Archdeacon Hare, who buried 
under one indiscriminate execration “ Kant, Fichte, Schleier- 
macher, Strauss, Neander, Paulus,” &e, ‘These are specimens 
of the tendencies of a number of writers and preachers, who, 
though not particularly harmonious on other points, agree in 
suspecting everybody supposed to favour the obnoxious nation, 
till even the knowledge of German is sometimes regarded as a 
symptom of heresy. On the other hand, there have not been 
wanting members of the English Church who have felt that 
even if the theology of Germany were only a huge mass of cor- 
ruption, yet considering its far-extended intluence, any man who 
attempts to ignore it, is like the ostrich thrusting its head into 
the sand, in the agreeable delusion, that as he cannot see the 
hunters, neither can they see him. It has long been obvious 
that, unless we can establish a theological cordon sanitaire, we 
cannot exclude it, and it may be added, that if we were to do so, 
we should deprive ourselves of a most ‘important help to under- 
stand Scripture; of the best instrument (next to an earnest 
Christian heart) for maintaining our countrymen’s faith in divine 
revelation, which the feeble criticism now current in England 
cannot support; and of many treasures of religious thought and 
earnest piety. Rather is it our duty, convinced that our Lord’s 
promise to His Church is as sure as ever, to welcome every hel 
which we can procure towards the interpretation of His W — 
and while we lament the evils which pollute the present theolo- 
gical movement in Germany, to regret still more the sluggish 
apathy into which we ourselves have fallen. 
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Nor are such convictions as these confined to what a witty 
compatriot* of our own has recently designated the Broad 
Church School of English divinity. The introduction of Ger- 
man theology into England is indeed due to various causes, It 
results partly from the general attention drawn to the writings 
of our Teutonic brethren, by their great discoveries in history, 
philology, and classical literature. The works of Coleridge 
drew attention to the metaphysics of Germany, and the tran- 
sition from philosophy to theology is easy. But still it is re- 
markable, that the first elaborate defence of German divines 
proceeded from the pen of Dr. Pusey, who though he has 
retracted his book, has not refuted his arguments, The first 
translator of Neander was Mr. Henry Rose, and although 
the readers of his translation are disturbed by the somewhat 
absurd effect of a running commentary at the foot of each page, 
arguing against the views of Episcopacy propounded in the text, 
yet he would hardly have rendered it into English, if he had 
not seen that the work was a rich mine of Christian learn- 
ing. But the party usually called Anglican were otherwise 
instrumental in introducing German divinity into England. 
When they asserted that without the Church Scripture was 
unintelligible, that no man could find the way of salvation from 
the sacred volume only, without listening to the voice of autho- 
rity and tradition, which had fixed its meaning, or developed new 
doctrines from its statements, people began to inquire whether 
these writings which God has bestowed on man to be the guide 
of his moral and religious life, are really different in kind from all 
other books, so that even by an honest use of our faculties (them- 
selves also God’s gift) we cannot understand the words which 
prophets and apostles were commissioned to write? No doubt 
to apply them to the direction of our own hearts and lives, is 
the work of a higher power than either the Church or the human 
understanding ; this can only be done by the help and blessing 
of God's Holy Spirit. But to understand the meaning of the 
ducuments themselves, to solve the various questions about their 
authorship, the particular object of each, the time and circum- 
stances under which they were written; to translate, to explain, 
to settle the text, this surely falls within the province of the 
human intellect. Therefore we are right in searching for the 
best helps which learning and scholarship can give us; we are 
not justified in neglecting the writings of those who at present 
at least are pre-eminent in their acquaintance with the language 
of Scripture, and the literature connected with it. We should 
not of course reject the helps offered by the Fathers and ancient 
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commentators on the Bible. To do this would be one-sided and 
narrow-minded in another way ; but to confine ourselves to them 
is as absurd as to refuse the aid of Arnold and Poppo in reading 
Thucydides, and to limit our attention to the scholiast. We al- 
low that to understand the Scriptures is a plain and obvious duty, 
but we are only beginning to appreciate the truth of the remark, 
that men “ with the very best intentions interpret St. Paul no 
better than they would interpret Aristotle, and for the same 
reason, because they do not sufficiently exercise and cultivate 
their minds to become masters of the meaning of a profound 
and difficult writer.” * 

However, it is quite plain that we have no alternative be- 
tween understanding the Bible for ourselves, and accepting the 
authoritative interpretations of Rome. We do not maintain 
that every simple Scotch and English peasant must be familiar 
with Olshausen and Neander; but as education advances, it is 
clear that even Scotch and English peasants will expect the 
ministers of the Gospel to explain Scripture with a far stricter 
accuracy, and a far more intelligent interpretation, than that 
with which they are contented now. Meantime we have only 
to point to the fact, that multitudes of working-men are con- 
stantly imbibing infidelity from the pages cf Strauss, and the 
“open counsel” of the Leader, to make it quite clear that those 
who wish to save them must no longer shut their eyes to the 
plain facts around them. We hail, therefore, with intense satis- 
faction, the appearance of any books on the criticism and inter- 
pretation of Scripture, written by men who are at once good 
Christians, good scholars, and acquainted with the results of 
modern no less than of ancient inquiry. We regard such books 
as far more valuable than any number of translations from the 
works of German writers: for a German professor has rarely 
the faculty of writing in an interesting and attractive style; the 
play of his fancy seems stifled by tobacco, by the close stove and 
unopened windows of his study, and by want of exercise and 
fresh air; his line of speculation is often far removed from 
English habits and feeling ; he is essentially unpractical. Again, 
their works, like all others, suffer when transferred from their 
native language, and particularly in the hands of an unskilful 
translator. A long sentence, cumbrous and ponderous in the 
original German, becomes in English absolutely intolerable. 
Many translators too have adopted a habit of anglicizing certain 
German expressions, (stand-point, pragmatical, &c.,) so that to 
a person unacquainted with the original language, the versions 
of German divines now current are often a mass of the strangest 





* Arnold, Introduction to Vol. iii. of Sermons. 
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gibberish. The constant references to writers of their own 
country, the refutations of absurd opinions there prevalent, but 
here unknown, make the study of these books to an Englishman 
still more unattractive. Besides this, it is lamentable if a 
Church with such peculiar facilities for maintaining a learned 
clergy as that of England, aided by a large number of other 
Christian bodies, whose ministers are remarkable for intelligence 
and earnest religion, can train up nothing better than a race of 
mere translators. We therefore regard with hope and satis- 
faction, not translations, but original works; and these we are 
happy to see are increasing both in number and importance. 
Pre-eminent are the sermons of Archdeacon Hare on the Mis- 
sion of the Comforter, containing as they do, not only exegetical 
commentaries of the highest value on points of detail, but also a 
masterly general exposition of the most solemn and important 
promises in Scripture.* Mr. Trench’s works on the Parables and 
Miracles, are storehouses of ancient and modern learning, adorned 
by the earnest piety of a devout Christian, and by the practical 
knowledge and good sense of a scholarlike Englishman. Mr. 
Stanley’s Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age are remark- 
able for originality of investigation, eloquence of language, and 
for their vivid picture of the characters of the Apostles, and 
condition of the early Church. In Mr. Alford’s Greek Testa- 
ment, we certainly regret the somewhat ungenerous practice of 
unnecessarily dragging to light, and then denouncing, perhaps 
with a note of admiration (or consternation!) some of the more 
extravagant theories of certain German critics, on whose sounder 
interpretations his own commentary is principally founded. 
Still it deserves great praise for honesty and boldness, as well as 
for research, and is far superior to any edition of the Greek 
Testament which has yet appeared in England. We must pass 
over some other publications of less importance, and turn at 
once to the work whose title stands at the head of this Article, 
and which may well take its place among those which are likely 
most largely to contribute to the promotion of these studies in 
England. 

We feel that we owe our readers a double apology, first, for 
having so long delayed our notice of this important work; and, 
secondly, at the very time when we are professing to review it, 
for detaining them with such a prolix introduction on general 
subjects. For the former fault, we must ask them to accept 
this Article as a proof of a practical though tardy repentance ; 
and for the latter, we can only say that it is impossible properly 





* When may we look for the promised notes on the Victory of Faith, which no 
doubt are equally valuable ? 
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to appreciate the value of Messrs. Conybeare and Howson’s un- 
dertaking, unless we consider it in its relation to the barrenness 
of the past, and as an earnest of better things for the future. 
Although the two friends who have united in consecrating their 
ability and leisure to a work so worthy of the Christian minis- 
ter’s calling, have evidently availed themselves largely of German 
investigations, yet the one has brought to bear on it the fruits of 
sound English scholarship, and the other most extensive his- 
torical and geographical research. The general design will be 
gathered from the introduction. 


“ In order to present any thing like a living picture of St. Paul’s 
career, much more is necessary than a mere transcript of the Scrip- 
tural narrative, even where it is fullest. Every step of his course 
brings us into contact with some new phase of ancient life, unfami- 
liar to our modern experience, and upon which we must throw 
light from other sources, if we wish to form a distinct image in the 
mind. For example, to comprehend the influences under which he 
grew to manhood, we must realize the position of a Jewish family in 
Tarsus, ‘ the c¥ief city in Cilicia ;) we must understand the kind of 
education which the son of such a family would receive as a boy in 
his Hebrew home, or in the schools of his native city, and in his 
riper youth ‘at the ‘feet of Gamaliel’ in Jerusalem ; we must be ac- 
quainted with the profession for which he was to be prepared by this 
training, and appreciate the station and duties of an expounder of the 
Law. And that we may be fully qualified to do all this, we should 
have a clear view of the state of the Roman empire at the time, and 
especially of its system in the provinces; we should also understand 
the political position of the Jews of the ‘ dispersion,’ we should be (so 
to speak) hearers in their synagogues ; we should be students of their 
Rabbinical theology. And in like manner, as we follow the Apostle 
in the different stages of his varied and adventurous career, we must 
strive continually to bring out in their true brightness the half effaced 
forms and colouring of the scene in which he acts ; and while he ‘ be- 
comes all things to all men, that he might by all means save some,’ 
we must form to ourselves a living likeness of the things and of the 
men among which he moved, if we would rightly estimate his work. 
Thus we must study Christianity rising in the midst of Judaism, we 
must realize the position of its early churches with their mixed so- 
ciety, to which Jews, Proselytes, and Heathens had each contributed 
a characteristic element; we must qualify ourselves to be umpires 
(if we may so speak) in their violent internal divisions; we must 
listen to the strifes of their schismatic parties, when one said ‘I am 
of Paul, and another I am of Apollos, we must study the true char- 
acter of those early heresies which even denied the resurrection, and 
advocated impurity and lawlessness, claiming the right to sin ‘ that 
grace might abound,’ ‘ defiling the mind and conscience’ of their fol- 
lowers, and ‘ making them abominable and disobedient, and to every 
good work reprobate ;’ we must trace the extent to which Greek 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. Zz 
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philosophy, Judaizing formalism, and Eastern superstition, blended 
their tainting influence with the pure fermentation of the new leaven 
which was at last to leaven the whole mass of civilized society.”— 
Vol. i. pp. iii. iv. 

In addition to these qualifications for a right understanding 
of St. Paul’s life, Mr. Conybeare then enumerates various other 
items of requisite knowledge, as to the places which the Apostle 
visited, their scenery, history, and principal characteristics, and 
to these, of course, must be added the correct interpretation cf 
his writings. Speaking generally, Mr. Conybeare has contributed 
the translations and explanations of the letters and speeches ; 
Mr. Howson the main part of the descriptive and historical 
chapters. But this division is not strictly accurate, for Mr. 
Conybeare, as we shall see, has undertaken portions of the work 
which would strictly have fallen to his coadjutor’s share. 

It is plainly impossible, in the compass of a single article, to 
give any thing like an analysis of a work so varied and rich in 
illustration as this. Indeed the chief fault which we have to find 
with Mr. Howson’s chapters is, that they are overlaid with mis- 
cellaneons learning, to an extent which sometimes distracts the 
reader from the narrative and subject before him. ‘To almost every 
event some modern parallel is found. The highlanders of Swit- 
zerland and Scotland, Louis Philippe, Lord Exmouth, Marshal 
Bugeaud, the Rajah of Bahawalpoor, Bishop Wilberforce, Abd- 
el-Kader, the Nabob of Oude, Mehemet Ali, the Scotists and 
the Thomists, the Duke of Sutherland, the Carlovingian Kings, 
the author of Eothen viewing Samothrace, are a very few of the 
various persons introduced to illustrate the earlier life of St. 
Paul. We are not allowed to pass through Cilicia without 
some appropriate and some superfluous information on_Cicero’s 
proconsulship ; the fact that Saul was consenting to Stephen’s 
death, introduces a notice of a picture by Vicente Joannes, 
with a brief account of the painter in a note; St. Peter’s im- 
prisonment is illustrated by allusions to the Church of San 
Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, and the Chapel of the Tower of 
London, (with references to Macaulay’s History and Cunning- 
ham’s Handbook;) Cleon, Brasidas and Paulus /émilius ap- 
“ned apropos of Amphipolis, and scarcely a town is mentioned, 

1owever cursorily in the Acts, without a sketch of its previous 
and subsequent fortunes, Again, we feel disposed to object to 
the excessive straining after picturesque and graphic narration, 
visible throughout these chapters. With the facts recorded in 
Scripture or profane history, Mr. Howson mingles suppositions 
of his own, intended to give effect and reality to the narrative, 
but often hardly consistent with the seriousness and grandeur of 
his subject. Speculations as to St. Paul’s earliest education, 
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end by fixing him at a “noisy Jewish school attached to some 
synagogue,” illustrated by a description of a similar Mahometan 
seminary at Blidah in Algeria. He is supposed to have left 
Tarsus for Jerusalem in a Phenician trader under the patron- 
age of the gods of Tyre, and his feelings on first seeing Lebanon 
are described ; while we are not only told that he probably 
landed at Cesarea, but that fifty years before he would have 
gone to Ptolemais. The mere supposition that he passed by 
Sychar on his way to Damascus, introduces the extraordinary 
hypothesis, that the woman who met our Lord at Jacob’s well, 
was again there when St. Paul passed. Considering that there 
is no allusion to natural scenery throughout his writings, we can 
hardly think it appropriate to represent him as constantly medi- 
tating on the landscapes through which he travels. And the 
following sentence seems surely better suited for one of Mr. 
James’s Romances, or the imaginative histories of Lamartine, 
than a sober narrative of an Apostle’s labours :— 


“It was probably already winter, when St. Paul once more be- 
held in the distance the lofty citadel of Corinth, towering above the 
isthmus which it commands. The gloomy season must have harmon- 
ized well with his feelings as he approached. The clouds which hung 
round the summit of the Acrocorinthus, and cast their shadow upon 
the city below, typified the mists of error and vice, which darkened 
the minds even of its Christian citizens.”—-Vol. ii. p. 131. 


Among these needless illustrations, we must enumerate unau- 
thorized legends, not particularly striking in themselves, and 
liable to create a mischievous confusion with the Scriptural 
narrative. Such is the story that “ St. Mary was standing ona 
rock when St. Stephen was stoned;” and such again is an 
absurd Roman Catholic fiction about “ St. Thekla of Iconium,” 
which is not only extravagantly grotesque, (containing for in- 
stance the assertion that among other prodigies which attended 
her attempted martyrdom, the sea monsters (d@«ax) died when 
she was thrown into the water, and floated to the surface,) but 
seems to suggest thoughts which should not be brought into con- 
tact with the characters and events of the New Testament.— 
Vol. i. p. 197. 

We have ventured to make these criticisms on the style and 
manner of Mr. Howson’s narrative, but we should be sorry if 
we have said a word to detract from the surpassing merit of his 
work, which is indeed so marked by careful minuteness and en- 
thusiasm for his subject, that it may well be called a labour of 
love. For interesting descriptions of the scenery in Greece and 
Asia Minor, for accurate discussions of doubtful points in the 
chronology or antiquities of the Acts, ior varied information on 
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the places visited, the customs, laws, and institutions, to which 
incidental allusion is made, and above all, for the strain of 
Christian piety pervading the whole, his contributions to the 
work are worthy of all admiration. We would notice as especi- 
ally valuable, the chapter on the political divisions and geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor, containing the description of the moun- 
tain passes which St. Paul and Silas traversed between Cilicia and 
Lycaonia; and the whole account of the voyage and shipwreck, 
which, though founded on the well-known work of Mr. Smith 
of Jordanhill, is yet worked up with so much care, and illustrated 
with so much new matter, that it may almost be called original. 
It is, besides, adorned with descriptive passages of such merit, 
that the whole 27th chapter of the Acts is brought freshly and 
vividly before us, in a manner which no ordinary reader of 
the Scriptural narrative can appreciate. We should have na- 
turally selected several passages of different kinds, as ex- 
amples of Mr. Howson’s varied powers. But as we believe that 
many of our readers are not unacquainted with the volumes 
before us, we will content ourselves with merely reminding 
them of the very striking reflections on Stephen’s death, and 
its effect upon Saul; and passing over many other interesting 
passages, confine ourselves to the following extract from the 
account of the storm, as a specimen of illustrative and descriptive 
writing :-— 


‘** No one who has never been in a leaking ship in a long continued 
gale can know what is suffered under such circumstances. The strain 
both of mind and body—the incessant demand for the labour of all 
the crew—the terror of the passengers—the hopeless working at the 
pumps—the labouring of the ship’s frame and cordage—the driving 
of the storm—the benumbing effect of the cold and wet,—make up a 
scene of no ordinary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue. But in the pre- 
sent case these evils were much aggravated by the continued over- 
clouding of the sky, (a circumstance not unusual during a Levanter,) 
which prevented the navigators from taking the necessary observations 
of the heavenly bodies. In a modern ship, however dark the weather 
might be, there would always be a light in the binnacle, and the ship’s 
course would always be known: but in an ancient vessel, ‘ when 
neither sun nor stars were seen for many days,’ the case would be far 
more hopeless. It was impossible to know how near they might be to 
the most dangerous coast. And yet the worst danger was that which 
arose from the leaky state of the vessel. This was so bad, that at 
length they gave up all hope of being saved, thinking that nothing 
could prevent her foundering. To this despair was added a further 
suffering from want of food, in consequence of the injury done to the 
provisions, and the impossibility of preparing any regular meal. Hence 
we see the force of the phrase which alludes to what a casual reader 
might suppose an unimportant part of the suffering, the fact that there 
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was ‘ much abstinence.’ It was in this time of utter weariness and 
despair that to the Apostle there rose up ‘light in the darkness :’ and 
that light was made the means of encouraging and saving the rest. 
While the heathen sailors were vainly struggling to subdue the leak, 
Paul was praying; and God granted to him the lives of all who sailed 
with him. A vision was vouchsafed to him in the night, as formerly, 
when he was on the eve of conveying the Gospel from Asia to Europe, 
and more recently in the midst of those harassing events, which re- 
sulted in his voyage from Jerusalem to Rome. When the cheerless 
day came, he gathered the sailors round him on the deck of the labour- 
ing vessel, and, raising his voice above the storm, said :” 


And then follows a translation (by Mr. Conybeare) of his ad- 
dress to them.* 

Mr. Conybeare’s contributions to the work are of a different 
character. While Mr. Howson’s most important labours are 
geographical, those of his coadjutor are ae exegetical. They 
consist of a semi-paraphrastic translation of the speeches and 
Epistles, with brief notes and explanations. The character of 
this translation we will describe in his own words. After de- 
claring the necessity of altering positive errors in the authorized 
version, and his own unwillingness to provoke a contrast between 
its matchless style and that of a modern translator, by simply 
correcting such passages and retaining the authorized translation 
wherever it is correct and clear, he adds :-— 


“Tn order to give the true meaning of the original, something of 
paraphrase is often absolutely required. St. Paul’s style is extremely 
elliptical, and the gaps must be filled up. And, moreover, the great 
difficulty in understanding his argument is to trace clearly the tran- 
sitions by which he passes from one step to another..... For 
these reasons, the translation of the Epistles adopted in this work is to 
acertain degree paraphrastic. At the same time nothing has been 
added by way of paraphrase which was not virtually expressed in the 
original.” —Vol. i. p. xiv. 

Although we object to some of the phrases used in the transla- 
tion, (such as the unnatural and useless substitution of Glad tiding 
for Gospel,) yet the style in which Mr. Conybeare has executed 
his task, if not always absolutely satisfactory, is such as no one 





* In connexion with this part of our subject, we will mention an interesting 
anecdote, furnished to Mr. Howson from a private source, and which we gladly ad- 
mit as a legitimate introduction of a modern illustration of Scriptural narrative. 
After explaining why the ship was anchored by the stern rather than in the usual 
way, Mr. Howson adds to some cases where this has been done in recent times :-— 
« There is still greater interest in quoting the instance of Copenhagen, not only 
from the accounts we have of the precision with which each ship let go her anchors 
astern as she arrived nearly opposite her appointed station, but because it is said 
that Nelson stated after the battle, that he had that morning been reading the 
27th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles,.”—Vol. ii. p. 345. 
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should venture to criticise till he himself has tested the exceeding 
difficulty of such a work. No doubt scholars will differ occasion- 
ally from the exegesis of the translation and notes, yet for general 
readers they positively bring light out of darkness in very many 
places, and enable them to understand each Epistle as a con- 
nected whole, in a manner which, to the best of our knowledge, 
is done in no other existing work. We will not crowd our pages 
with instances where the authorized version has been corrected, 
or rendered intelligible by Mr. Conybeare, nor will we quote pass- 
ages which have been often discussed before, but we will simply 
notice three or four passages, either for the novelty, the ingenu- 
ity, or the doubtfulness of his sugyestions. 

1 Cor. xiv. 18. evyapisto TO Ow pov, Tavtwv Kuov waddov 
yrwoon Aad@. Authorized version.—J thank my God, I speak 
in tongues more than you all. Conybeare.—ZI offer thanksgivings 
to God in private, speaking in tongues to Him more than you all. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Conybeare is right, though the 
reading Aadwv (adopted by Scholz and De Wette) rests on 
inferior MS. authority to that which supports Xavwo. The 
latter is the reading of the Vatican and Cambridge, and 
other important MSS.; and is preferred by Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. But whichever we choose, the authorized version 
must be wrong, for that evyapiot@ refers generally to offering 
solemn thanksgiving to God, and is not a mere expression of 
thankfulness for the power of speaking with tongues, is plain 
from the whole context of the passage, and from the use of 
evdoyeiv and evyapioreiv in verses 16,17. The addition, im- 
plying that St. Paul reserved his gift of tongues for his own pri- 
vate use, instead of displaying it in the Church, is justified by 
verse 28, “ Let him keep silence in the Church, and let him speak 
to himself (éavr@ AadeiTw) and to God.” 

Phil. i. 21. ’Eyol yap to Sv Xpictos Kai to amobaveiv 
Képdos’ et Se To Sv év capKi, TodTd pou KapTos épyou' Kal Té 
aipnoopat, ov yvwpifw. This passage has long been a crux to 
expositors, and we confess ourselves dissatisfied with Mr. Cony- 
beare’s translation. It stands thus—“ For to me life is Christ, and 
death is gain. But whether this life in the flesh shall be the fruit 
of my labour, and what I should choose, I know not.” And he 
attempts to justify it by the following note :— 


“ We punctuate this very difficult verse thus—e d: rd Zjv év oan? 
Touré wo rages Epyou, xal ri aignoomos ob yvw2itw. Lit. But whether this 
life in the flesh (compare +b dvyriv rotro, 1 Cor. xv. 54, and é viv 2% év 
ouexi, Gal. ii. 20) be my labour’s fruit, and what I shall choose I know not. 
The authorized version assumes an ellipsis after ougxi, of wor agoxs?rus, 
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or something equivalent, and gives no intelligible meaning to xagqi¢ 
geyou. On the other, De Wette’s translation, 7f life in the flesh,—if this 
be my labour’s fruit, what I shall choose I know not, makes the xa/ re- 
dundant, (which is not justified by the example which he quotes, 2 
Cor. iv. 2, where xaé rig is an emphatic question, equivalent to quis 
tandem, who I pray,) &c.” [The rest of the note refers to a difference 
between them of no great consequence. |—Vol. ii. p. 438. 


The objections to the authorized version are reasonable enough, 
but we must prefer De Wette’s to Mr. Conybeare’s, and think 
that the reference to 2 Cor. ii. 2, (ei yap éy@ AuTe duds, Kal 
ris éotw 6 evdpaivev pe ;) is perfectly apposite. Kai is quite 
at home before ti aipjcowat. Each passage furnishes an in- 
stance of its use at the beginning of the apodosis, involving a 
sense of the conjunction, immediately following from its obvious 
one of expressing addition. Conf. Rom. viii. 17, e& 8€ réxva, 
kat Krnpovoyor. If children then (also) heirs. So in the pass- 
ages before us. “ If I grieve you, who is he then (also) who 
gratifies me?” “If this is fruit, then the difficulty follows upon 
it, that what J shall choose I cannot decide.” Conf. Hom., Il. 
a, 478. 


“Hyogs O° aeryévern Davy gododdurvaos "Huis, 
Kai cor’ exer’ dvdyovro wera orgdrov eigdy Ayaan. 

We therefore understand the place much as De Wette does— 
“ If I find in this the fruit of my labour, (if this, i.e., living in 
the flesh, brings me fruit of apostolic labour,) then which of the two 
I shall choose I do not decide, but am holden fast of both, my desire 
being to depart and to be with Christ, but my conviction that to live 
in the flesh is needful for your good.” 

Neither can we agree with Mr. Conybeare in following the 
authorized version of Phil. ii. 5, (ovy dpmaypov wyjoato 70 
civat toa Ocw,) in the words thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God. The line of argument absolutely requires that dp- 
maryywov should be construed a thing to be grasped at, a booty, and 
the meaning of the passage is, that Christ did not think equality 
with God a thing to be grasped at, or eagerly caught, but that 
He gave it up for the good of man. Thus the whole passage is 
explained by our Lord’s own words, John xvii. 5, And now, O 
Father, glorify thou me with the glory which I had with thee be- 
fore the world was. There is no force in the objection that this 
translation “ makes dpwaypos, the act of seizing, identical with 
a he thing seized,” as such irregularities are of frequent 

prayya, the thing seized, gf q 
occurrence. Conf. «riots, Rom. i. 25; viii. 19. So in classical 
Greek, Hom. Od. vi. 208, Sdcus odéyn re Hidn Te. So again, 
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Aaxpyos, a lot, xpnopes, an oracle. See Buttm. Larger Greek 
Grammar, E. T. § 119. 

On the other hand, we cordially adopt Mr. Conybeare’s ver- 
sion of the difficult passage, Col. ii. 28, mpos mAnoporny ths 
capkos, literally, in reference to the indulgence of the flesh, and hence 
to check it. There is no difficulty in the pds. As a jocose philo- 
loger of our acquaintance observed, “ Poor mpgs is morally in- 
different, and flexible either to checking or promoting.” In sup- 
port of this usage numerous prepositional passages might be ad- 
duced. Tit. i. 1, awooroAos Kata Tiatw éxrextav Oeod, for 
furthering the faith of God’s Elect. Opening Wordsworth’s Greek 
Grammar at random, we find és xAaivay oxov Swpycopat, 
which he translates, ad lenam (se. faciendam.) In fact, if Greek 
Grammars had observed this important principle of language, 
boys would not groan under such long and cumbrous rules, 
’ those which the prepositions now unintentionally heap upon 
them. 

We also agree with the new and ingenious interpretation, or 
rather punctuation, of Phil. ii. 13, 14, which now stands in our 
Testaments thus :—rjv éavtav owrnpiav KatepyaterOe. Qeos 
yap éotwv 6 évepyav év vpiv Kai TO Sédew Kal TO évepyeiv UrEp 
THs evdoxias. Tlavra route ywpis yoyyvonev. Mr. Conybeare 
would remove the stop from evdoxias to évepyetv, and translate 
“ work out your own salvation, &e., for it 1s God who works 
in you both will and deed. Do all things for the sake of good 
will, without murmurings and disputings.” For the sense of 
evdoxias he refers to i. 15, “ Some preach Christ . . . of 
good will,” and to Luke ii. 14, év avOpwmois evdoxias. The 
sense of wep is not unlike that which it bears in Eur. Andr. 
490, xreivec Se rHv Tadawav Epidos U7ep, and other places, both 
in Classical and Hellenistic Greek, where it implies a mental 
cause of action. 

We have thus selected a few specimens of Mr. Conybeare’s 
criticism, omitting purposely many passages, as those in the 
Epistle to the Romans, which would involve too long a discus- 
sion for this place. In so large a field it is not to be expected 
that his suggestions will meet with universal acceptance, and, 
indeed, he and his fellow-labourer would be the last to desire 
that their work should be considered final. We trust that they 
will see the subject continued, and yet further illustrated, by a 

odly company of followers, who, like themselves, will bring to 
the consideration of it the spirit of energetic industry, sagacious 
criticism, and earnest faith. We already rejoice in some signs of 
this, In their own University is announced a Journal of Clas- 
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sical and Sacred Philology, supported by its most distinguished 
scholars, of which the Prospectus informs us that “ by sacred 
philology is intended not merely the illustration of single pas- 
sages of the Bible, but the methodical study of its several books 
and their history, including that of the versions and transcripts 
made in various periods ;” and maintains that “the union of 
classical and sacred philology must prove equally beneficial to 
both.” At Oxford are preparing editions of some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, by Mr. Stanley and Mr. Jowett, and it is rumoured that 
Mr. Scott, who has already done good service to the cause of clas- 
sical lexicography, is engaged upon a lexicon of Hellenistic Greek. 
We earnestly hope that the labours of all these scholars may be 
crowned with the success which their high character warrants 
us in expecting. From Oxford have sprung the two most power- 
ful theological movements of the last hundred years in Eng- 
land,—Methodism and Anglicanism. The spire of All-Saints, 
Wesley’s church, is the monument of the first ; that of St. Mary’s, 
where Newman preached, of the second. May there now arise, 
within her time-hallowed precincts, a third school of divinity, 
which shall escape the errors of both, and bear witness to the 
truths from which each started; a school which shall avoid 
party names, and be founded on a criticism of Scripture at once 
intelligent and reverential, searching, earnest, and believing; 
uniting the research of Germany with the practical good sense 
and devout Christianity of England. 

But Mr. Conybeare’s labours are not exclusively exegetical. 
He is the author of all the later portion of the work ; and we would 
especially commend to our readers’ attention his Essays on two 
vexed questions, the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the persons to whom is addressed that which is called the 
Epistle to the Ephesians. Whether they agree with his conclu- 
sions or not, they will see that it is possible for a man to differ from 
the ordinary view of the origin or purpose of a book of the Bible 
without losing his belief in the authority of the book itself, or 
weakening in any degree his Christian faith. We would also 
notice the important chapter (the 13th) on the heresies, &c., of 
the Apostolic age, in which he criticises an Essay on the subject 
by Mr. Stanley. We have no time left to break a lance with 
either combatant, but we may remark, that since the publica- 
tion of this chapter Mr. Stanley has made alterations in his 
Essay,* and thereby acknowledged that there is force in some 
of Mr. Conybeare’s objections. Let us close our sketch of this 
division of the work by extracting the account of St. Paul’s 





* “ Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age.” Second Edition. P. 214. 
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martyrdom, as a striking specimen of Mr. Conybeare’s historical 
style :— 


“ As the martyr and his executioners passed on, their way was 
crowded with a motley multitude of goers and comers between the 
metropolis and its harbour—merchants hastening to superintend the 
unloading of their cargoes—sailors eager to squander the profits of 
their last voyage in the dissipations of the capital—officials of the 
government, charged with the administration of the provinces, or the 
command of the legions on the Euphrates or the Rhine—Chaldean 
astrologers—Phrygian eunuchs—dancing-girls from Syria, with their 
painted turbans—mendicant priests from Egypt howling for Osiris 
—Greek adventurers, eager to coin their national cunning into 
Roman gold—representatives of the avarice and ambition, the fraud 
and lust, the superstition and intelligence, of the imperial world. 
Through the dust and tumult of that busy throng, the small troop 
of soldiers threaded their way silently, under the bright sky of an 
Italian midsummer. They were marching, though they knew it not, 
in a procession more truly triumphal than any they had ever followed, 
in the train of general or emperor, along the Sacred Way. Their 
prisoner, now at last and for ever delivered from his captivity, rejoiced 
to follow his Lord ‘ without the gate.’ The place of execution was 
not far distant ; and there the sword of the headsman ended his long 
course of sufferings, and released that heroic soul from that feeble 
body. Weeping friends took up his corpse, and carried it for burial 
to those subterranean labyrinths, where, through many ages of op- 
pression, the persecuted Church found refuge for the living and 
sepulchres for the dead. 

“ Thus died the Apostle, the Prophet, and the Martyr ; bequeath- 
ing to the Church, in her government and her discipline, the legacy 
of his Apostolic labours ; leaving his Prophetic words to be her living 
oracles ; pouring forth his blood to be the seed of a thousand Martyr- 
doms. Thenceforth, among the glorious company of the Apostles, 
among the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, among the noble army 
of Martyrs, his name has stood pre-eminent. And wheresoever the 
holy Church throughout all the world doth acknowledge God, there 
Paul of Tarsus is revered, as the great teacher of a universal re- 
demption and a catholic religion—the herald of glad tidings to all 
mankind,” —Vol. ii. p. 503. 


We will conclude this article by stating sbortly some special 
reasons for prizing this contribution to our theological literature, 
with particular reference to the wants and evils of the age in 
which we live. 

In the first place, in the present whirl of party controversy, it 
is most refreshing to turn to a book where Scripture is illustrated 
and studied for its own sake, and not with the view of making it 
the vehicle of the opinions of a sect. The two friends who are 
united in the authorship of this book, have shewn the possibility 
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and duty of taking the Bible as a guide, instead of turning it into 
a reflex of party language and party sentiments. We are quite 
sure, that if the Church is ever to rest from strife and division, 
and to acknowledge that beyond and above those different ten- 
dencies of different minds, which must always lead to some 
divergence of opinion, there is a common Christianity which is 
to bless and sanctify them all, it must be by our approaching 
the study of the sacred writings in the spirit of reverent piety, as 
learners and disciples, abandoning all sectarian watchwords, 
seeking to find the truth, not as it is assumed to be in high- 
churchism or lowchurchism, but as it was delivered by Christ’s 
Spirit to His Apostles and Evangelists, and as they have re- 
corded it for the instruction of mankind. Such a study of the 
Bible is most eminently promoted by the work before us, not 
only in its richness of illustration and clear explanations, but in 
its thorough freedom from party views, its pure and simple and 
earnest Christianity, its fairness and candour, its superiority to 
the miserable practice of distorting language to suit preconceived 
opinions, 

Secondly, we cannot but hope that such a book as this may 
be useful to those who are perplexed in the tangled labyrinth of 
modern scepticism. Whatever uncertainty may hang over the 
origin of the three first Gospels, whatever cavils may have been 
suggested by unbelievers even against the Divine record of the 
beloved disciple himself, the very wildest speculation has not dis- 
puted the historical truth of St. Paul’s life, and the authenticity 
of his principal Epistles. We cannot, in almost the last para- 
graph of a review, enter upon the argument for the truth of 
Christianity to be deduced from the life and writings of St. 
Paul. We would only just allude to the fact, that if we 
possessed the First Epistle to the Corinthians alone, which we 
believe that no German or English sceptic has ever yet im- 
pugned, we should have the fullest testimony not only to the 
reality of miracles, or at least of supernatural agencies, in the 
early Church, but to the Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and to the institution of the Lord’s Supper; and also we 
should see that within thirty years of the date assigned to these 
events, multitudes of men and women, both in Asia and Europe, 
had renounced their whole habits of life, and were prepared, if 
necessary, to separate from their nearest and dearest relations, 
that they might testify to their belief in them, and inherit the 
blessings which they involved. Any book which brings the life 
and character of St. Paul into clearer historical light and pro- 
minence, which helps us to recognise in him a real Man, sway- 
ing the destinies of the world by his energy of action, and 
preaching, and prayer, may well be hailed as a new support to 
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the intellectual evidences of our faith, at a time when many 
earnest and noble souls seem in danger of falling away. 

Lastly, we welcome this book as written in a manner intelli- 
gible and attractive, not to scholars only, but to many other 
classes of various degrees of education. In these days of female 
colleges, when “ young ladies of eighteen can generally conjugate 
the middle voice,”* we do not know whether our fairer readers will 
be offended if we tell them, that they may turn to these volumes 
with the hope of understanding St. Paul’s life and Epistles, unin- 
terrupted by any dissertations on Greek particles. In any case, 
we commend the book to that numerous class, increasing every 
day, whose early culture has necessarily been defective, but whose 
intelligence and thirst for knowledge is continually sharpened 
by the general diffusion of thought and education. Such per- 
sons, if they are already Christians by conviction, are naturally 
more and more dissatisfied with the popular commentaries on 
the Bible ; and if they are sceptical and irreligious, this great evil 
is probably caused by the undeniable existence of difficulties 
which such commentaries shrink from fairly meeting. They 
will find in the work before us a valuable help towards under- 
standing the New Testament. The Greek and Latin quotations 
are almost entirely confined to the notes: any unlearned reader 
may study the text with ease and profit. And it is from a sense 
of the great value of the book in this respect, that we would 
earnestly entreat the publishers to supply it in a cheaper and 
more convenient form. In these days a quarto book, except for 
reference, is a monster, fere nature. Much as we admire the 
beautiful engravings, still more valuable as are the numerous 
and accurate maps, we would gladly see all the former, and half 
the latter, cut out of the volumes, in order that they might no 
longer be so far beyond the reach of ordinary readers as their 
= now makes them. When we see an intelligent Scotch or 

nglish manufacturer sitting by his fireside in an evening with 
a cheap octavo copy of Conybeare and Howson, and, we must 
add, unbewildered by references to Abd-el-Kader’s voyages and 
the Rajah of the unpronounceable territory, we shall think that 
a step has really been taken to counteract the effect of transla- 
tions from Strauss, and some at least of Mr. Chapman’s quarterly 
series, 





* Rev. Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review. We quote from memory. 
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Art. II.—1. The Ancient Music of Ireland, arranged for the 
Pianoforte, to which is prefixed a Dissertation on the Irish 
Harp and Harpers, including an Account of the Old Melodies 
of Ireland. By Epwarp Bunting. 4to. Dublin, 1840. 

2. A Collection of National English Airs, consisting of Ancient 
Song, Ballad, and Dance Tunes, interspersed with Remarks 
and Anecdotes, and preceded by an Essay on English Min- 
strelsy. Edited by W. CuapPELL. 2 vols. 4to. London, 
1838-40. 

3. Catalogue of the Library of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
London, 1853. 


BETWEEN the intellectual and physical nature of man there 
exists, as it were, an intermediate state, partaking of both and 
yet not belonging to either of them. This is the wide region 
of feeling. In the midst—between mind and body—it forms 
the connecting link through which the action of one upon the 
other takes place. This region is the home of poetry. Like 
all feeling, poetry is a mystery, hidden behind that magic 
veil, which, more impenetrable than that of the statue of Isis, 
in the sanctuary of Sais, conceals from our mortal eyes the 
connexion of mind and body, so that single rays only can reach 
us from the enchanted land. We are enraptured by the ideal 
beauty of a Madonna Sixtina, and stand in mute enchantment 
at the glorious sight of an Alpine sunset, we shed tears of delight 
at the sound of Pergolesi’s “ Stabat,” and feel transported by a 
line of Shakespeare, but what eloquent words have ever described 
these sensations? They are like the delicious dreams of a beau- 
tiful past, or like the single glances into a more glorious future, 
where all imperfections of our double being are forgotten, and 
both portions of our existence—mind and body—are satisfied. 

In whatever position we consider man in general, one of his 
two natures, the physical and intellectual, is predominant over 
the other. In the toils and labours of our daily existence the first 
is so prevalent, nay, often so absorbing, that the latter, if it find 
any room for action, only serves as a tool; on the other hand, 
the tendency of our philosophical aspirations is to exclude, as 
much as possible, all earthliness, and to raise and isolate us, at least 
for single moments, from the bonds of our fragile human frame. 
Not so with poetry; its essence is harmony. It is the harmoni- 
ous union of mind and body, a conciliation, so to say, of their 
opposing natures, wherein both are at rest. It is the only 
sphere granted to human kind wherein man can experience his 
twofold nature combined into one harmonious whole, and where 
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all the contrasts of his anomalous being are soothed. Humanity 
finds the expression of this harmonious union between mind and 
body in the fine arts. The most fugitive, but at the same time 
the most powerful phase of such expression is Music. 

Our readers will perceive from these observations that we do 
not agree with the illustrious writer of the “ Musical Diction- 
ary,” who, as is well known, defines music to be “ the art of 
combining sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear,” a definition 
which would, by analogy, justify every cook in calling herself an 
artist ; nay, according to such a standard, even snuff-making would 
become an art, namely, that of mixing different sorts of drugs in 
a manner agreeable to the nose. Such a definition is too degrad- 
ing, for it reduces music to a mere instrument of pleasure, and 
a means for the gratification of our senses only. 

We are inclined to take a higher view, and would define 
music as “ the expression of IDEAS through the medium of 
sounds.” Music is a kind of language, more eloquent than that 
of words, not confined to one race or one land, but speaking 
with equal force to every human breast from the civilized 
European to the African savage, and alike indigenous in the 
deserts of Sakhara and the virgin forests of America. It shares 
universality with the other arts, nay, in its adaptation to 
all the world, it is even superior to them, being more accessible 
to the great mass of mankind, and requiring less cultivation in 
order to be understood in its general features, 

This superiority of music may be traced to two causes. First, 
it expresses only those general ideas which are more or less em- 
bodied in all men; and secondly, it expresses them more imme- 
diately than any other art, that is to say, the connexion between 
the idea and the sound is closer than that between any other art 
and its medium. 

Of all our channels of communication with the outward 
world, the ear, more alive than any other sense, conveys impres- 
sions with the greatest rapidity to the mind. The first to awake 
and the last to sleep, its activity can hardly be said to cease 
when the other senses have gone to rest, and many a dream 
produced by external sounds proves the intimate communication 
maintained by this active watch and ward with external things. 
But it is not our purpose to enter into any inquiry as to the 
nature of sound. We intend to limit ourselves to those questions 
which are more intimately connected with the development of 
music in general, and which have special reference to the char- 
acteristics and the degree of perfection found in the national 
music of different countries. 

In the history of the fine arts, as well as in the general history 
of mankind, individual nations and epochs are the representa- 
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tives of certain ideas; they embody and display them. Their 
life and being consist in the development and expression of 
these ideas ; and we see them die away as soon as their office and 
destiny are accomplished, despite all artificial means to keep up 
a fictitious existence. 

The mysterious and sublime genius of the East, the bright 
imagination of Greece, and the aspiring spirit of romantic Me- 
dizevalism, have expressed all the ideas expressible by architec- 
ture, sculpture, and painting, and have left us nothing more to 
say. This is the reason why we do not now build pyramids and 
Parthenons; sculpture Apollos of Belvidere and Venuses of 
Medicis, or paint Madonnas and Crucifixions. We have other 
ideas, and must endeavour to promulgate them through other 
media. 

Music seems to be the art of our era. Its indefinite character 
leaves great freedom to the activity of the individual imagina- 
tion. It is able to express our modern ideas in their compre- 
hensiveness and generality. The most subjective of arts, it is 
the best suited to give a voice to that spirit of isolation and 
individuality which is the characteristic feature of our times. 
It is therefore the only art in which we not only equal, but far 
surpass all bygone ages. 

Music, like all the other arts, is intimately allied in its deve- 
lopment with the life of nations, and supplies one of the modes 
of expressing their individual existence ; we can therefore trace 
in the music of a people the outlines of their peculiar character 
and history, and at the same time, in the development of the 
national music of different countries we perceive the general 
progress of this art. 

Before alluding to some of those striking instances which 
indicate the unison in character between a nation and its 
music, it may not be undesirable to refer to its earliest develop- 
ment. Without entering into the practical traditions which 
trace its origin to the melodious whistling of the wind through 
the reeds of the Nile, and apart from any treasonable disparage- 
ment of the merits of the Sisters Nine or Sunny Apollo, we 
may say, that music, like its basis poetry, is coeval with hu- 
manity. Indeed, when we reflect how children connect the lan- 
guage of their amusements with measure and melody, and that 
no people have been discovered who have not some kind of music, 
however rude, we inevitably arrive at the deduction that music 
is innate in human nature. We likewise find in all the records 
of the human race traces of music from the earliest ages. The 
Sacred Scriptures, as well as the Egyptian monuments and the 
poems of Homer, preserve evidence not only of the existence but 
also of the great value in which this art was held by three of the 
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most remarkable peoples of antiquity,—the Jews, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks ; by all of whom it was intimately connected with 
their religious worship and the most solemn actions of their lives. 

Without attempting to entangle our readers in the dark laby- 
rinths of ancient record, we shall mention some circumstances 
which may throw some light on the general character of Ancient 
music, We read, for instance, in Josephus, that at the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple, there were no fewer than 220,000 musical 
performers, most of whom handled instruments of percussion. If 
we connect this circumstance with the harshness of the guttural 
sounds in the Hebrew language, we must come to the con- 
clusion that the Jews had a somewhat noisy taste in music. 
That Greek music was of a similar character, we may guess 
from a passage of Lucian, who relates that a young flute-player 
named Harmonides, on his first appearance in the Olympic 
games, began a solo with so violent a blast, intending to surprise 
and electrify the audience, that he breathed his last breath into 
his flute and died on the spot. This anecdote, and the fact that 
trumpet-players at their festivals manifested an excess of joy 
when they found their exertions had neither rent their cheeks 
nor burst a blood-vessel, are proof enough of a clamorous style 
being at least one characteristic of the music of the Greeks. 

From the beginning, music has ever been intimately connected 
with language, in fact, its earliest form consists in little more than 
the accentuation and rhythmus of the language itself. Rhyth- 
mus or measure, appears as necessary to nations in their infancy 
as to individuals. They require leading-strings for their thoughts, 
too feeble at first to move without such aid. It is with them as with 
children who learn verses more easily than prose, their memory 
having more hold on the sound and the rhythmus than on the 
meaning. We have an example of this in many eastern nations, 
especially in those of the Semitic and Tartar races, whose writ- 
ings consist exclusively of rhymed prose or verses, which are not 
so much recited as sung or chanted after a certain rhythmus, 
and are also often accompanied by movements of the body. It 
is thus that the Mahometans read the Koran, and the Jews the 
Talmud. Who can describe whether the oratorical art of the 
= was not displayed in a manner somewhat analogous to 
this 

At all events, it seems certain that the most ancient music was 
simply poetry recited after a certain measure, the accompanying 
instruments marking the time rather than expressing any har- 
mony. Such most probably was the way in which the Greek, 
Hebrew, and other ancient poets recited their verses, and the 
Celtic bards and northern Skalds impressed their wild rhapsodies 
on the memory of their countrymen. Motion in the body—the 
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rade beginnings of dance—was also generally if not always con- 
nected with poetry and music. Nor need we recur to history 
for proof. The American Indians, as well as the African 
savages, the nomadic as well as the settled races of Asia, retain 
to this day the primitive combination of poetry, music, and 
dance, or in other words, rhythmus in language, in sound, and 
in the motion of the body. 

Such has music always been in its earliest stage—consisting 
of rhythm without harmony. The ‘musical instruments con- 
genial to this epoch, or rather characteristic of it, are those of 
percussion ; and a people can scarcely be found who have not 
used one or two varieties of this class of instruments, indicat- 
ing the analogy between the musical development of ali races. 
But measure or rhythmus is not confined to time; it extends 
also to the first attempts at harmony. We may observe this in 
the frequent repetition of the same note, and in the anxiety ma- 
nifested in the transitions from one sound to another, which in 
primitive music rarely takes a greater interval than a half, or 
at the utmost, one full note. A most curions proof of this, and 
an interesting fact in itself is, that all the nations in which these 
cautious infantine steps in music are most strikingly marked, 
possess not only half but also quarter notes. The latter are for 
the most part but slight tremblings of the chief note, and sound 
in our ears like an indistinct note, or often like a false one. 

The music of the East, more especially that of the Semitic, 
Tartar, and Hindoo races, belongs to this primitive kind, and we 
easily detect in it the exclusive dominion of rhythmus over har- 
mony, This is greatly aided by the character of the national 
instruments of the people,—the Indian gong and the Arab tam- 
bourine. In this music we also trace the feeble attempts at har- 
mony, those cautious transitions of which we have spoken above 
as indicating the first infant steps of all races in music. In the 
music of the Arabs these early attempts are chiefly manifested in 
the frequent repetition of the same note ;—in the Tartar and 
Turkish, by the constant use of half notes, and in the music of 
Hindostan by the almost invariable recurrence of shakes at the 
fall of the rhythmus. 

The slight transitions which we have indicated, appear only 
like the rise and fall of the voice in the accentuation of words in 
speech, and give to the music of the East that wailing, out-drawn, 
apathetic monotony, which corresponds so accurately with their 
stationary nature and contemplative genius. As the transitions 
at the conclusion invariably descend, the commencement of every 
measure appears an effort, or rather a feeble attempt to rouse the 
dormant energies from that delicious half dreamy state in which 
the languid imagination of the Eastern races delights, but it is 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2A 
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soon followed by the fall of the rhythmus, re-establishing, as it 
were, the former repose. This general effect of the lethargic 
uniformity which is the characteristic feature of Eastern music, 
and which expresses so well their benumbed energy and un- 
developed spirit, is much heightened by the use of the minor key, 
in which nearly all their melodies are written. The minor key 
seems a natural consequence of the frequent use of half notes, and 
occurs wherever these form the characteristic feature in music. 

Eastern music is, however, more strikingly characterized by 
the peculiarity of its rhythmus, than by its system of harmony. 
Its anxious clinging to the nearest interval, to which we have 
alluded, is not so telling as the constant recurrence of the rhyth- 
mical fall. This imparts to Eastern music the sad monotony 
that makes it almost impossible for an inexperienced European 
ear to seize Eastern melodies, and which foils all attempts to fit 
them into Western musical forms. Indeed, the rhythmical fall 
recurs so constantly, that it prevents the formation of a distinct 
and definite air, (the consequence of the introduction of the 
rhythmus at certain regular intervals in the way of emphasis,) 
whereas the continual and uninterrupted use of the rhythmus 
destroys all accentuation, and brings forth a sameness which 
gives to Eastern melodies more the character of our recitatives 
than of musical airs. 

The progress of music from this earliest phase, is manifested 
by its tendency gradually to emancipate itself from the fetters of 
rhythmus, and so to enlarge the freedom of its harmony. The 
first step in this direction is a diminished use of rhythmus 
causing the adoption of regular intervals, and the division of the 
music into defined and regular portions of time, giving to the 
composition the incipient form of an air. ‘This is the stage of 
development to which the national music of most if not all the 
European communities has attained, and prior to it national 
music cannot be said to possess existence or a distinct character, 
for, in the previous stage, the same description of music is common 
to all nations. This sameness is produced by the absence rather 
than the similarity of characteristic features, and indicates the 
undeveloped state, in which the differences to be developed in 
the future, are at first neutralized as in a common medium. 

Such a course of progression in music harmonizes with the 
development of national life. Nationality—the conscious feeling 
of unity in a people of the same race, language, habits and cus- 
toms, and history—is to the community what the feeling of per- 
sonality is to the individual,—the assertion of a distinct being in 
opposition to all others. It requires a certain amount of united 
action, and of simultaneous development, before a nation becomes 
conscious of this feeling, and the feeling must have acquired con- 
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siderable strength before a nation is able to express it in its litera- 
ture and arts. Now the Eastern races have no conscious national 
life, but live only in a sort of co-existence where habit and custom 
rule, never attaining to a mental perception of their union as a 
nation. Hence the undeveloped and characterless state of their 
music, for the stronger the national feeling, the more distinctly 
marked and characteristic will be the music of the people. 

The distinctive character of national music is chiefly found in 
its rhythmus, that is to say, the measure of the sounds. It is 
partly by the introduction of different rhythmus, and partly by 
the application of the same rhythmus at different intervals, that 
the varieties of national music are produced. 

Rhythm in the national music of a people is based on its 
language. Vocal music if not altogether prior to instrumental, 
has been at all events most prominent in the early stages of 
music, and it still forms a distinguishing portion of all national 
music, marked by the circumstance that no national air exists 
without a corresponding song. Recollecting this, and also that 
all vocal music, in order to be expressive, must be accommodated 
to the language in which it is sung, it is perfectly natural that 
the prosody of a national tongue should invariably regulate the 
character of its musical rhythmus. The rhythmus in the music 
of a people cannot, therefore, be understood out of connexion 
with its language ; moreover, a reciprocal action will be found to 
exist between language and music, those two most powerful agents 
for the expression of the life of a people, and which, if investi- 
gated with care, would probably afford us many a glimpse into 
the iznermost being of nations, and aid us in tracing out more 
accurately, not only their national development, but also the 
cffects of their contact with foreign elements, as well as the new 
phases originated by such contact, and the changes brought 
about by the mixture of different national elements upon the 
same ground. 

We have the best and simplest illustrations of the influence 
of language upon rhythmus in the national music of the pure 
races, 

The most striking example in this respect is the music 
of the Slave races. In the Slave languages in general, but 
more especially those of the South-eastern Slave races,—the 
Russians, Servians, Croatians, Bulgarians, &c.,—no emphasis 
is laid on the words, and no prosody exists. They present to 
the ear a smooth and monotonous flow of sounds, unbroken by 
any modulation, and with their copious sibilating and lisping 
sounds, produce an impression analogous to the undefined and 
mysterious rustling of the breeze through the leaves of a forest. 
It is this want of emphasis which accounts for the great diffi- 
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culty foreigners have in acquiring the Slave languages, and 
which, on the other hand, imparts to the Slave races themselves 
that admirable facility for speaking foreign languages with the 
utmost purity, a talent for which they are deservedly renowned. 
Having no native accent in their own language, they can the 
more easily seize and imitate that of other languages. The 
general character of the Slave, especially the South-Slave music, 
which is the purest, corresponds with this peculiarity in the 
language of the race. We find the same smooth and melodious 
flow, produced by a continuous use of notes of the same value, 
which is so prevalent in the old airs, principally in the Russian 
and Cossack. Not a single note of a different value is intro- 
duced, but the whole air consists of notes of the same kind,—for 
instance, of quavers or semiquavers. 

This negative characteristic in language and music, harmon- 
izes with the entire character and history of the people. In the 
former it manifests itself by the astonishing power of assimila- 
tion and pliability which is common to all branches of this race, 
and of which we have a striking example in the Mohametan 
Slaves of the Ottoman Empire, who are “ plus Turques que les 
Turques;” in the latter by the absence of a conscious national 
union. With the exception of the Poles no portion of the Slave 
race possessed that unity; even in the ears of the millions of the 
mighty Czar, the name of Slave has still a very indistinct mean- 
ing. The Slave races have only just awakened from their 
lethargic sleep; they have mustered the formidable strength of 
their millions, and have now come to claim their place in the 
history of nations.—The Poles once held this position; they 
were a nation, and their music as well as their history tells their 
tale. The heart-stirring strains of their mazurkas fail not now 
to make many a bosom beat and ache, as they remind the 
listeners of past times. Poland may be politically dead, but it 
is immortalized in the playfully sad and entrancing accents of 
its music, which, like the spirit of the departed, hovers around 
us, and on the wings of magic sound float before our mental 
eye, in the airy forms of that light-minded and brave-hearted 
people, who, like the generous spendthrift, lived in a gay tur- 
moil, and drained with eager lips and reckless spirit the cup of 
joy until the summons of parting came. 

The mechanical part of the Polish mazurkas, especially their 
changing and fugitive rhythmus, which at one time lays the 
emphasis on the first, at another time on the second note of the bar, 
—also the short note immediately preceding,—and, finally, the 
lively uneven time which they invariably keep, are admirably 
suited to embody the light and graceful spirit of this people. 

But we must now leave the Polish and Slave music in gene- 
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ral, as our attention is already arrested by their next neighbours, 
whose fate was, and still is, intimately interwoven with theirs, 
and who form the most striking contrast with the Slave races. 
We refer to the Hungarians. 

Living on the confines of the East and the West, this people 
belongs to the former by descent, and to the latter by civilisation. 
Geographical position has decided their destiny. In the midst, 
between two contrasting elements, they have been exposed to the 
attacks of both, and their history records little but one continual 
struggle for existence as a nation; at one time threatened by the 
brutal aggressions of the warlike races of the East, at another 
time endangered by the cunning, but more fatal intrusions of the 
German emperors. This continual warfare, instead of effacing 
the feeling of nationality in the Hungarian, only tended to ren- 
der it all absorbing, and to concentrate in that one feeling,—the 
love of country and race, the whole energy of an enthusiastic 
oe Nationality thus became uppermost in the life of the 

{ungarian, and it is now the influence ruling all his ideas, his 
feelings, his poetry, and his pursuits in arts and science. 

We find it also embodied in his music, breathing tales of war 
and sorrow. A thousand years of residence in Europe have not 
made the Hungarian forget the shrill war-cry of his ancestors, 
at whose sounds Byzany has often trembled. It still lives in the 
wild accents of his music, whose every sound recalls to his mind 
a world of recollections, and speaks of victories and glories, but 
also of cruel sufferings and heartless injustice. Every note of 
its wild ‘melancholy strain is a memento to him, and while it 

makes him sad, inspires him with hope and enthusiasm, leading 
him with an equally irresistible charm to the dance or to the 
battle field, 

The Hungarian music possesses a more strongly pronounced, 
and, perhaps, a more regularly applied rhythmus, than any other 
music, so that foreigners having once heard it, cannot easily mis- 
take its sounds for those of any other national music. The key 
to this lies in the language. 

The Hungarian language, like all Eastern tongues with mo- 
nosyllabic roots, composes its derived words by adding to the 
root one or more formative particles, and combining them with 
the root into one word. As the accent in Hungarian falls on 
the root, which, with very few exceptions, always stands at the 
beginning of the word, all polysyllabic words in Hungarian ne- 
cessarily become either Trochees or Dactyles. This peculiarity 
in the prosody imparts to the Hungarian language that measured 
pathos and earnestness which so ‘admirably adapted it for epic 
poems and their hexameters, The Hungarian is the language 
of a people of warriors. It sounds like a march,—solemn, 
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deep, rhythmical and impassionate, while the great number of 
onomatopeic words give to it such a power of expression, that 
the sound of the language often seems identical with the meaning 
of the words, Therefore few countries exist where the oratorical 
art exerts such immense influence over the minds of the people, 
and where this art is, or at least was until lately, so widely spread. 

In the prosody of the Hungarian language we likewise find 
the key to the rhythmus of the Hungarian melodies, which may 
be represented by the Choriambus of the ancients | — v v — | while 
it seems more than probable that this rhythmus has led to the 
use of the even time in which all Hungarian airs are written. 

From the borders of the East we wander to the western out- 
skirts of our continent, among the remains of that mighty race 
which was once spread over the greater half of Europe, and 
whose disorganized fragments are now fast forsaking the solitary 
corner which they have hitherto retained, the last territorial le- 
gacy of their ancestors. The last representatives of the Celtic 
race are hastening to bid farewell to the hemisphere which har- 
boured them so long, and are seeking a new home and _ brighter 
destinies across the Atlantic. The part which they had to play 
as an individual race on the old continent has ceased, and the 
elements of their national existence are to be mixed up with those 
of other races on another soil, in order to become a constituent 
particle in the formation of a new and herculean people. 

But national elements are as imperishable in the economy 
of nature as physical atoms; they only change their form. 
The Celtic race has not vanished from its old haunts without 
leaving indelible traces of its existence, dispersed from the snowy 
Alps or the mighty Danube, to the Pillars of Hercules and to 
Erin’s Green Isie. There is many a feature in the external ap- 
pearance and character of the western European nations, and 
many a word in their languages, and many an old custom and 


superstition which still remind the historian and antiquarian of 


the people of the Druids and Bards, 

Not the least important of these monuments of the Celtic race 
is their music, What an interesting fact, that a race which has 
run its course in its old home should leave behind it, in its music, 
a language of grief so affecting, that other people, although 
strangers to its fate, listen with deep emotion to the heart-rending 
sounds that this fallen race sends forth like a dying swan. It 
is even more extraordinary, that from among these tones of 
grief the ear is sometimes pierced by a cry of merriment, sound- 
ing like mockery amidst the usual strain of sorrow ; it is like the 
sun breaking through the rain clouds. Such is the music 
which we inherit from the Celtic race. 

Their thoughtless and warm-hearted gaicty, like an inseparable 
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nature, has not been changed by the iron weight of adversity, 
which has not been able to do more than impart to the merry 
strain of their tunes, that longing which constitutes their chief 
charm and most prominent characteristic. It is indeed so pro- 
minent that the melodies of this race sound to our ear like the 
songs of memory. Their fond memory of bygone happier days 
is characteristically expressed with more or less force in the 
music of all Celtic races. Both rhythmus and harmony com- 
bine to effect this. The first by the long drawn wailing Tro- 
chee | ~~ | which drags itself through all Celtic melodies, and 
the latter by the equally characteristic sixth major. These are 
common to the music of all Celtic nations, and notwithstanding 
the varied development which the science may have taken in the 
different branches of this race, these two characteristic marks 
sufficiently indicate the common origin and kindred nature of the 
Celtic melodies wheresoever found. Music seems in truth to 
be interwoven with the whole existence of the Celtic people. 
It civilized and humanized the race, accompanied it to power, 
and now mourns over its grave. An emanation of the theo- 
cratic institutions, it formed one powerful link in the chain 
which held together the whole Druidic system. The Bards 
were from the first most important agents in supporting the 
sacerdotal and in counteracting the chieftain power, and it was 
with a jealous eye that the priestly caste watched over the edu- 
cation of these powerful movers of minds and hearts in order to 
concentrate all light and might in their own body, and to prevent 
the stray wandering of a single ray that might illuminate with 
another brilliancy than their own, the gloomy hemisphere of 
their reign. In vain their watchfulness ;—the light came from 
another side. The Druids fell, but not the Bards, who became 
more deeply rooted in the hearts of their countrymen, and even 
after the introduction of Christianity, maintained throughout the 
Celtic portion of the British Isles their exceptional position, con- 
tinuing to oppose the power of the chieftains, as we see from the 
unceasing eflorts of the latter to break their galling influence. 
Amidst all this internal strife, and the long bloody wars with 
the Anglo-Saxon race, the Celtic music—which, like the whole 
Druidic institutions, according to Cesar, had its chief seat in our 
island, to whose schools all neophytes resorted—attained the 
highest degree of perfection. At an age when the soft lays of 
the troubadours were not yet heard amid the wild turmoil of tur- 
bulent and contending nations, before their very language had 
been moulded, the British and Irish bards poured forth their 
heart-stirring war-songs and rhapsodies. 

The purest of the Celtic musical compositions which are pre- 
served to us, are those of the Irish bards, and in their melodies 
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we hear most distinctly that mingling of half laughing and half 
sobbing sounds which seem to be the voice of the race, while 
the Scotch tunes laugh more merrily and the Welsh sob more 
mournfully. The emphatic sixth major is the leading feature of 
the Irish music. It is there in its original purity, and so strik- 
ingly introduced, that it does not need an acute ear to distin- 
guish at once by its guidance an Irish melody from every other. 

In the Scotch music we must particularize two very different 
kinds,—the real Highland tunes, and what we should call 
the Scoto-Irish melodies on account of their close resemblance 
to the Irish airs, which is often so great that many of them are 
claimed by both nations. There was frequent intercourse between 
the Irish and Scotch bards, in which the former, as the most 
cultivated, obtained the upper hand, and modified the original 
character of Scotch music. In the Highlands only, where 
their influence never penetrated, it remained pure. Notwith- 
standing this amount of Irish influence, we can easily distin- 
guish Scotch from Irish tunes; a peculiarity in the rhythmus 
marks the difference. Thus in the most pathetic of Scotch 
tunes the playful change and inversion of the original Celtic 
rhythmus, an essential and exclusive Scotch conventionality, is 
occasionally introduced. This is never to be found in Irish airs, 
as they preserve the pure Celtic Trochee throughout, without 
the slightest alteration. 

The most striking examples of this playful Scotch rhythmus 
occurs in the unquestionably Highland pibrochs and strathspeys, 
and these are the real representatives of genuine Scotch music, 
which may be said to ring with wild laughter, admirably embody- 
ing the merry-heartedness of the Celtic character. The altera- 
tions and inversions in the rhythmus go so far as to produce a 
new rhythmus, a union of the Antispastus of the ancients 
|:u ~~ v:| alternately with the Choriambus |:- vv —:|. This 
rhythmus is enhanced by the abrupt close of most Highland 
tunes with the fifth, deluding, as it were, even at the last moment, 
the ear, which is waiting for the key-note as a rest from that 
shrewd playfulness that has harassed it through the whole tune. 
These tunes, full of exuberant joyous spirit and wild enthusiasm, 
would almost look like a satire, when charged upon our sober, 
cautious, and calculating northerns, were we not often reminded 
by many a half humorous, half self-constrained look, that the 
spark of Celtic wit still lurks beneath the serious and shrewd 
faces of the Scotch people. 

In Scotch music we observe, perhaps more conspicuously than 
in any other music, the influence of the musical instrument on 
the music itself. 

Musical instruments are to music what tools are to a handicraft 
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employment. They are invented and perfected according to the 
development of music; but as the tools influence the handicraft, 
so musical instruments in their turn react on the character of 
music, and impart to it a distinctive character, leading even to 
considerable modifications in its general features, and thus form 
an important agency in the whole development of the art. We 
have only to remind our readers of the connexion between the 
grand Erard pianos of seven octaves and the new pianoforte 
schools. We need scarcely ask, could the one exist without the 
other? We can thus trace the action of musical instruments in 
the national music of all countries, and in most instances we can 
discern in the character of the music, the nature of the instru- 
ment which serves to express it. In every Spanish air we hear 
the sighing of the mandolin or the clinking of the castanet, in 
the Venetian we have the dreamy sound of the guitar, in the 
Swiss the echo of the bugle,—and who could mistake in Scotch 
music the drone of that old worthy the bagpipe? It seems growl- 
ing at the follies of the small reeds, while it accompanies their 
mad leaps with its uniform and benignant hum, and largely con- 
tributes to the humorous efiect by the contrast it presents to the 
quick high notes of Scotch tunes. To the bagpipe we must at- 
tribute in a great measure the predominancy in the Scotch music 
of fifths and thirds, besides the emphatic sixth major. 

The third and last pure branch of Celtic music is the Welsh. 
Although of a kindred if not the same origin as the Irish and 
Scotch, its connexion with them must have been early severed, 
for it has assumed a distinct character. We learn from Han- 
mer’s Chronicle, (p. 197,) that in the latter end of the eleventh 
century, Griffith ap Conaw, Prince of Wales, who had resided a 
long time in Ireland, brought over with him into Wales “ divers 
cunning musicians, who devised in manner all the instrumental 
music upon the harp and crowth that is there used, and made 
laws of minstrelsy to retain the musicians in due order.” Not- 
withstanding this importation the diversity between the Welsh 
and the other branches of the Celtic music remained. 

It is true many Welsh tunes possess to a certain degree the 
two characteristic marks of the pure Celtic music, the emphatic 
sixth major and the trochee in their rhythmus, but these particu- 
larities do not form the distinctive feature. Another peculiarity 
essentially Celtic is also retained, and much more prominently 
than in the Irish and Scotch music, although they preserve it to 
a certain degree, namely, the frequent and successive repetition 
of the same note, and this principally at the fall of the rhythmus. 
This is a characteristic which Welsh music has in common with 
many French airs. Without entering into disputes about the 
origin of old Britons and their connexion with the Gauls, we 
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may point out this singular fact as indicating national music to 
be one of the keys which will help to open those long hidden but 
not lost records of bygone races, that lie buried as secretly if not 
as deeply as those fossil remains from which the genius of Cuvier 
and Owen have re-constructed an extinct world of animal life. 
In Welsh music we perceive the character of that hard strug- 
gle which the old Britons sustained for centuries, first against 
the Romans, and then against the Anglo-Saxon race; and we 
have only to listen to one of their many spirited and warlike 
tunes, to understand the policy, or as some may call it, cruelty, 
of Edward I. after the conquest of Wales, when he raged more 
against the Welsh bards than against the Welsh chieftains. He 
very well knew that those inspired martial sounds were more 
calculated to stir up the energy of a patriotic people than all the 
prosaic commands of a chieftain. ‘This military spirit has imbued 
Welsh music with its energetic character, and speaks, louder than 
a thousand tongues, of those brave deeds and that burning patriot- 
ism which awed even Cesar’s invincible legions, and which only 
fell after a stern death-struggle, before the expansive force of a 
more powerful race. 

As Welsh nationality yielded to the superior spirit of the con- 
quering race, so too did Welsh music,—and although, as we have 
observed, the prominent Celtic character is distinctly visible, 
many of their tunes now exhibit strong touches of a foreign 
hand and mind; this influence is chiefly observable in the 
occurrence of the seventh at the concluding cadence, one of the 
prominent features of Teutonic music, and which is never found 
in pure Irish or Scotch airs. 

Another and very extensive family of national music, which, 
with less or more of purity, has spread over the whole western 
half of Europe, is the Teutonic. 

The invasion of the Germanic tribes in the beginning of our 
era originated new nations and languages, and the new languages 
led to a new music. ‘The northern warriors, like the Celtic 
chieftains, had their bards, who, first in the battle-field them- 
selves, immortalized their gallant countrymen in songs of praise, 
but where can xow the faintest sound of their voice be traced ¢ 
It was so mingled with the first cries of the new-born infant 
nations of the west, that we can nowhere distinguish the most 
distant echo of their warlike appeals. ‘The invaders imported 
from their northern forests a grand and new idea,—the idea of 
individuality. The classic world acknowledged only Greeks and 
Romans, but no individual men, Christianity first taught and es- 
tablished the worth of man as man, making the slave equal to the 
king in the eye of God. This great truth failed to become a 
reality in the corrupted and prejudiced Roman world, and the 
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strong individuality of the Teutonic warriors was requisite to 
receive the graft of this ennobling principle, that it might bring 
forth fruit and be propagated through the world by a vigorous 
stock. The idea of individuality thus became the keystone of 
Christian civilisation, and all the institutions, languages, sciences 
and arts of modern European nations, have grown up and 
flourished upon this principle. 

Its effect is also observable in the music of these nations, ac- 
cording as they were more or less influenced by the new element. 
It imparted to their national airs some common features which, 
though strangely mixed up and variously developed, nevertheless 
connect the music of all by one common chord of relationship. 
To this fraternity belong not only the pure Teutonic nations, as 
the Scandinavians and Upper and Lower Germans, but also 
those nations which trace their origin to the mixture of the Teu- 
tonic with the Roman and the Celtic races, namely, the English, 
French, Italian, and likewise the Portuyuese and Spanish. 

The most distinctive features in the national music of the Teu- 
tonic family are, what we may call the Iambic rhythmus, be- 
cause its prominent feature is the Iambus |: v — :|, and the full 
tonic accord at the concluding cadence ; the first giving to this 
music a bold energy indicating the enterprising spirit of the Teu- 
tonic race, while the second imparts to it a fulness of expression 
and harmony, corresponding with the comprehensive and ideal- 
istic nature of the people, making their music adequate to their 
highest aspirations. 

The origin of this music dates from the formation of the new 
languages and the introduction of rhymed verse, that is to say, 
about the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The bold individual character of the northern warriors, with 
its consequence, a noble feeling of honour, combined with their 
admiration and esteem for the fair sex, and their religious zeal, 
created that sublimest of all mediaeval institutions—chivalry, 
which, like a sacred talisman, guarded the world from debase- 
ment in the mighty convulsions which followed the great emi- 
grations, and during the lawless state of feudalism. Chivalry 
found its interpreter in minstrelsy. Both became the common 
property of all western Christian nations, and established a kind 
of solidarity among them, which counterbalanced in some mea- 
sure the strong tendency of the Teutonic races to isolation. In 
the specimens of early minstrelsy we can trace, as in a common 
source, the national music of all nations belonging to, or influ- 
enced by, the Teutonic element. 

The old Gallia Narbonensis, that romantic land of the laurel 
and the vine, which, washed on one side by the placid waves of 
the Mediterranean, forms almost a triangle on the lines where 
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the three branches of the so-called Romanic races, the French, 
Italian, and Spanish meet, soon captivated and tamed the north- 
ern barbarians who had invaded and subdued it, so that while 
the war of races continued to rage in other parts of Europe, the 
mild sun of Provence had already quickened the exotic seed, 
which, mingling with the fruitful elements of the adopted soil, 
brought forth luxuriant flowers—the sweet lays of the Trouba- 
dour—as harbingers announcing to the world a new spring of 
civilisation. ‘The Provencal Troubadours and their songs soon 
spread over the west of Europe, in the same way as, five cen- 
turies later, the French language, French manners, and French 
sciences and arts became the lawgivers of European society. But 
their reign lasted scarcely more than a century. The new nations 
soon began to develop themselves and their languages; each 
followed its respective tendency, and created its own national 
music. 

The French continued the disciples and successors of the 
Troubadours, and so faithfully, that many of the earliest 
Troubadour songs would serve at the present day, with very 
little alteration, as airs de Vaudeville, while any of the latter, 
written on smoky parchment, would equally well represent the 
tender effusions of the enamoured Troubadours. French airs, 
like Troubadour songs, are a mixture of boldness, almost teme- 
rity, with tenderness and gallantry,—behind which the merry 
Celtic nature lurks, communicating to their most tender strains 
an air of delicate mockery and refined elegance, in conformity 
with French nature and taste. This effect is considerably 
heightened by the light and graceful rhythmus of the French 
songs, in which, as in those of the Provengal Troubadours, the 
Iambus has been transformed into the Anapeestus | :v vu — : |, 

More remotely allied to the Troubadour songs, stand the 
national airs of the other Romanic nations,—the Italians, Por- 
tuguese, and Spaniards. It would seem as if mountains formed 
the natural boundaries of nations, which even the airy sounds of 
music cannot overpass. Thus the Alps and Pyrenees only 
re-echoed the voice of the Troubadours, obstructing its entry into 
the heart of the people beyond them. From the earliest period 
in history, the Italian and Spanish Peninsulas have been the 
abode of a number of small fragments of different races, which 
Roman power and civilisation united under one rule. When 
this power fell, the assimilated but not amalgamated particles, 
split again and pursued their former separate courses, as can 
be still traced in the numerous provincial differences existing 
in both Peninsulas, which have hitherto defied all attempts to 
create a strong national union. 

There is, however, one feature in which they all participate, 
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and that is the Southern blood and nature. The infusion of the 
German element produced no lasting effect, it soon yielded be- 
neath a soft and enervating sky, and adapting itself to the new 
soil, lost its vital energy without imparting much of its tone or 
temper to the national character, the language, or music of the 
Southern races. We therefore see little evidence of the effects 
of the energetic Teutonic rhythmus remaining in Italian, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish airs. Too strong and too harsh for the 
indolent and delicate ear of a Southern people, the Teutonic 
rhythmus has been neutralized—principally by the introduction 
of triplets in the air as well as in the accompaniment. Thus a 
sort of soft and lulling melody and measure has been created 
more in harmony with the delightful indolence and fanciful re- 
pose to which those lands of the sun, of poetry, and luxuriant 
nature irresistibly invite. 

As if to counteract by some stimulus the effect on the ear of 
so enervating a strain, this music inserts before the fall of the 
rhythmus, a note,—either the next lowest semitone, or the next 
highest full tone,—or in some cases repeats the note on which 
the rhythmus falls. ‘Thus the want of energy in the rhythmus 
appears to be seeking a compensation in the greater acuteness of 
harmony. ‘This is a characteristic common to the music of all 
the nations south of the Alps and the Pyrenees, but it is chiefly 
conspicuous in the Portuguese and Italian, with the excep- 
tion of the Venetian. 

Venice, the poetical city of the Lagunes, half oriental in its his- 
tory, commercial greatness, customs, and architecture, has the 
same Eastern influence floating on its strains of music. This is 
the secret of the charm which Venice possesses for our imagina- 
tion. We feel the two contrasting elements, East and West, 
blending in a harmonious and beautiful union. Spain affords 
us a similar instance. Vain were all the purifying Auto-da-fés 
of the Holy Inquisition ; vain the copious blood-shedding of the 
zealous Hermandad. The Moorish blood has not yet been eradi- 
cated from the Spanish nature, it still imparts a darker hue to 
the purest blue-blooded Hidalgo, a sunnier glow to the Andalu- 
sian beauty, and a softer monotone to her songs and the liquid 
tinkle of her guitar. 

Both the Venetian and Spanish music show traces of Arab 
influence, but in the first it is only like a dim dream of past 
events, which manifests itself by the frequent repetition of single 
notes as well as of whole melodies—an essential feature in Arab 
music. Whereas, Spanish airs are often so Moorish in rhythmus, 
harmony, and accompaniment, that we can hear in them tones 
almost like the melancholy call of the Muezzin, or the monoton- 
ous recital of the Koran. Spanish swords have indeed conquered 
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the Moors, but Moorish blood and genius still reign over the 
Spaniards. 

The music of all Romanic nations, like their languages, ex- 
hibits the influence of the various elements that have been at 
work in its production, and it would require a separate article to 
trace and sift the action of these influences, in the different 
branches of the Romanic race, and in their minor provincial 
subdivisions. We have therefore restricted ourselves to the de- 
lineation of some of those generic features, which give the pre- 
dominant character to the music of this class of nations, and we 
hasten to speak of those people in whose national music the 
full tonic accord, and the Iambus in the rhythmus,—the two 
great characteristics of Western, or, as we called it, Teutonic 
Music, not only exist as main features, but where they are found 
pure and unbiassed by any foreign element. We refer to the 
music of the English and German people. 

It has been often observed as one of the remarkable pheno- 
mena in the life of modern nations, that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has attained to the most prominent position among the people of 
the earth, and that, like the Greeks of old, it is carrying its civi- 
lisation to the remotest parts of the world, whereas the ancient 
stock whence it sprung still vegetates rather than lives in its old 
home, shewing no signs of a similar energy. Without forgetting 
the influence of various other circumstances, among which 
climate and geographical position are not the least, we would 
suggest as a chief cause, that mixture of different national 
elements, which, in fact, constitutes the Anglo-Saxon character. 
It seems to be a natural law, that a race of men as well as animals 
after a time degenerates, and therefore requires renewal by the 
infusion of foreign blood. The most striking result of the mix- 
tures, represented by the modern Anglo-Saxon race, is, that the 
old Teutonic element has absorbed and incorporated the others, 
without losing anything of its primeval vitality. Nay, on the 
contrary, the contact and struggle with them has only developed 
ina higher degree and much more prominently its original na- 
ture. Thus, in the national character of the English, we see 
that energy and love of freedom of the old Teutonic tribes pre- 
served in its greatest purity ; in the English language, we find 
the most primitive Northern simplicity of construction ; and in 
the English airs we hear the strongest accentuation of the Teu- 
tonic rhythmus. They contain few if any traces of the in- 
fluence of foreign taste, to which they have been incessantly 
exposed, and neither the wailing, grief, and boisterous merriment 
of the Celts, nor the monotonous tenderness of the Troubadours, 
have adulterated their character. The true English tunes—of 
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the most striking examples—are full of a daring, independent, 
and buoyant spirit, presenting the living expression of that 
hardy Anglo-Saxon race, which shuns no difficulty and cares 
for no danger, while the minor key in which the airs are invari- 
ably written, forms with the boldness of the rhythmus a contrast 
so humorous, that the truth of the epithet, “ Merry Old Eng- 
land,” strikes at once in all its force. 

The greatest part of these tunes date from the reign of the 
Tudors, when, after the bloody wars which had distracted the 
country, the nation found itself again united, and put forth all 
its energy in the feeling of nationality, which Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth knew how to guide and satisfy, by assigning 
to England a prominent rank among the powers of Europe, 
thus directing the attention of the people from their own en- 
croachments at home. The puritanic psalmodies put an end 
for a while to these humorous strains, but with the Restoration 
the latter revived, and, provided with suitable words, formed a 
weapon not at all despicable, when wielded, as they were, with 
equal skill by Cavaliers and Whigs, during the skirmishes 
of the two parties which ended in the Revolution of 1688. 
They are now again lost among the humming of the cotton- 
spindles, the whirr of the woollen-shuttles, and the noisy monster 
concerts of Monsieur Jullien. A fiddler here and there alone 
dares to resist the modernizing current, and to play some of these 
animating and hearty strains at a country fair, where the songs 
of their forefathers are drunk in with untiring delight by the 
Saxon herdman and mechanic. 

The cosmopolite nature of the Germans speaks out loudly 
in the character of their music. In it rhythmus, the most im- 
portant and distinguishing feature in national music, loses its 
pre-eminence, and becomes altogether secondary. Only in the 
“ Todlers” and “ Liindlers” of the Tyrolese, Austrian, and 
Swiss mountaineers, is the original Teutonic iambic still main- 
tained in its utmost purity, and by its simplicity and regularity 
continues to impart to these melodies a lovely pastoral expres- 
sion, in unison with the primitive condition and peaceful existence 
of these people. In all other German music the rhythmus has 
been so subordinated to harmony that every kind of rhythmus 
is met with, no kind being prominent. German music, there- 
fore, cannot now be termed national; as such it has céased to 
exist, for it isno longer the expression of the life of an individual 
people ; it lost its distinctive character when it expanded itself 
to embrace the ideas and aspirations of the nnadiien nations, 
But this must not be regarded as a retrograde step,—rather as 
one of progress : for, as we have said, the development of music 
advances as it emancipates itself from rhythmus, thereby increas- 
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ing the freedom and force of its harmony. It is only when the 
national rhythmus is sacrificed to harmony that music can ac- 
quire that comprehensive freedom necessary to express the whole 
range of human feeling, and not the particular character and 
emotions of one nation only. 

German and Italian music have attained this degree of deve- 
lopment. ‘The first, an emanation of the idealistic and trans- 
cendental North, soars eagle-like loftily to the skies, following 
the highest aspirations of the human breast; the second, a child 
of the sunny South, speaks the glowing language of passion, 
and re-echoes, with harmonious voice, all those fervid emo- 
tions which form alike the delight and misery of our existence. 
While other nations follow their appointed course by influencing 
the material welfare and the social institutions of the modern 
world, the Germans and Italians have revived and fructified by 
their genius the scientific and artistic sphere, and have immor- 
talized by numberless productions of the mind the civilisation of 
the age. This power of expressing the ideas and tendencies of 
a whole epoch in monuments of art and philosophy is their com- 
pensation for what they have lost of their national life. 

National music is, then, a touchstone by which we can test 
the national life of a people or race. If undeveloped, we may 
hear in it the first inarticulate sounds of awakening conscious- 
ness, and trace in the monotony of its strains the depressing 
fetters of habit, which still constitute the supreme law of the 
nation ; and whatever be the stage the community has attained 
to in material progress, it cannot in such circumstances be said 
to possess nationality, for consciousness of unity will be absent. 
On the other hand, national airs, with a strongly marked and 
regularly introduced rhythmus, are the sign of fully developed 
national energy. They embody the special character and express 
the genuine tendencies of the nation to which they belong. They 
bear the marks of all its changes for weal and wo. They are 
the faithful interpreters of the destiny of a nation from its birth 
to its grave. They continue to resound even after its death, 
and are the apotheosis of a departed race. 
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Art. IV.—1. Nouveau Manuel des Aspirants au Baccalauréat 
és Lettres. Par Emile Lefranc. Vingt-Sixidme édition. 
Année Scolaire, 1852-1853. 

. Programme des Cours de la Faculté de Droit de Paris. 
Tiéme Novembre 1853. 

. Kalendarium Archigymnasti Pontificii Bononiensis. Anno 
Scholastico. 1852-1853. 

. Prospetio degli Stwlii dell’ Imperiale Regia Universita di 
Padova per Anno Scolastico. 1851-1852. 

. Lunario Pisano. 1853. 

. Circular of the Graduates’ Committee of the University of 
London. 6th September 1853. 


POLITICAL power may be claimed for a learned class as such, 
apart from and in addition to that which, on the ground of wealth 
or otherwise, would accrue to it through its individual members, 
either by that class on its own behalf, or by the community 
in name of the common interest. From whichever side the 
claim or the proposal may come, the ground on which it rests 
will be the same, namely, the peculiar social position and func- 
tions of the class in whose favour it is put forth. If it emanates 
from the learned themselves, or the Universities as their repre- 
sentatives, it will be to this effect. Citizen duties being, in every 
case, not the ground only, but the measure, of citizen rights, it 
follows that the latter emerge to the class, and to the individual 
in direct proportion to the extent to which the former are dis- 
charged. But it cannot be doubted that, in the existing state 
of society, these duties are discharged most efficiently by those 
who have cultivated their mental gifts with the greatest assiduity, 
and have developed their spiritual nature farthest, and it is con- 
sequently clear, that if there is a class who, in this respect, sur- 
pass the rest of the community, their claim to ‘political privileges 
will be greater than that of their fellow-citizens. 

Or the argument may be founded, not on political right, but 
on political expediency. It will be admitted that, in a free state, 
political expression cannot, with prudence, be denied to any actu- 
ally existing and operative social power, and further, that in the 
learned class such power does exist to a far greater extent than 
is indicated by their wealth. We have here a social force, of 
which a suffrage based on wealth can take no cognizance, and a 
consequent claim for direct representation. 

The same line of argument, in both its branches, possesses 
equal force, and comes with a still better grace when urged by 
the rest of the community, and that not on behalf of the learned, 
but of themselves. In this case the views of direct political 
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justice and general expediency, will be strengthened by conside- 
rations directly arising from the common interest. Where an 
enlightened despotism exists, it is possible that the community 
may, without prejudice to its interests, dispense for a time with 
the aid of the general intelligence. One man of great ability 
may, and we know in a few instances has, charged himself with 
the whole public relations of his fellow-citizens, and has not only 
preserved internal tranquillity to the state, but has prosperously 
and gloriously vindicated its external position, with no other 
counsellors than those whom he himself has selected. In such 
circumstances the work of social and individual development 
may be tranquilly and securely prosecuted in the walks of 
omer life, whilst all that is lost to private energy and man- 

ood, is the great training school of public affairs. But in free, 
i.e. self-governing states, such can never be the case. There, 
the character of private as well as public events, the whole 
tendency of the nation’s history, is determined by the general 
spirit of the time, and it is the manifest interest of every indi- 
vidual whom that spirit governs, that political expression should 
be given to whatever elements of truth and soberness it contains. 
To exclude these is voluntarily to prefer an irrational to a 
rational control. 

Whether it be urged in its own name, then, or in the name of 
the community, it would seem that the claim of a learned class 
to political representation is incontrovertible. But the condi- 
tions of the argument, in both cases, will suppose that this class 
is efficiently discharging its own very peculiar and _ special 
duties. It must be more than a professional class, carrying on 
a certain portion of the business of the community, and remu- 
nerated by the community to the full extent of its services in 
money, for there the claim would either he altogether satisfied 
by the timocratic suffrage, or would merge in a much wider 
claim on behalf of the whole professional classes, which is not 
now under discussion. It must be something different from 
even the teaching staff of the professions, for in this body, as 
such, the public have no guarantee for anything beyond an 
acquaintance with the manner in which skilled labour may be 
dexterously performed. Nor is this view founded on the 
consideration that professional teachers frequently exercise the 

rofession which they teach. There is no incongruity in an 
individual, or a class of individuals, being represented in two 
capacities entirely distinct, provided that the fact corresponds 
with the political interpretation, and that they do positively pos- 
sess two separate spheres of activity and influence. A_profes- 
sional man may, and very often will, be a member of the learned 
class, and on this ground entitled to separate representation, 
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just as he may, as a landed man, be entitled to vote in a county 
though he lives in a town. What we say, however, is, that as 
a teacher of his profession purely, he has no such separate sphere 
of activity and influence, and consequently can be entitled to no 
separate political status. The case will be different, no doubt, if 
the subject of his teaching be a science, even though that science 
should bear so directly on a profession as to be vulgarly regarded 
as one of its branches. Physiology and anatomy are intimately 
connected with medicine and surgery, but apart from these pro- 
fessions they have a universal scientific character, which en- 
titles their professors to a separate status, which must be denied, 
not only to those who practise, but to those who teach, the vari- 
ous departments of practical medicine and surgery. 

For political purposes, however, there is a still more important 
distinction that exists among the sciences themselves, according 
as they bear more or less directly on the relations of men to 
each other, and the laws which govern their social progress. 
There are sciences of matter, animate and inanimate, on the one 
hand, and there is a science of mind on the other, having its 
abstract expression in logic, metaphysics, and ethics, and becom- 
ing concrete in politics, law, and history. Now, though the 
material sciences are by no means indifferent to civilisation, 
and, indeed, the greater part of the progress which it has made 
in recent times has been in consequence of their cultivation, 
they still do not occupy themselves with its laws, and have 
rather the effect of turning the mind from, than directing it 
towards, their contemplation. There are ten chances to one that 
the most eminent mathematician, physiologist, or geologist of 
the day, has bestowed less consideration on the laws which 
govern social progress than his next door neighbour who, as a 
soldier, a merchant, or a country gentleman, does not belong to 
the learned class at all. Of the science of mind, on the other 
hand, these laws are the proper subjects, either in their abstract 
and universal, or in their concrete and special manifestations, 
and consequently are continually present to its students, If 
this view be correct, it follows that the social functions of a 
learned class can, properly speaking, be performed only by those 
who occupy themselves, more or less immediately, with philo- 
sophy or the mental sciences, and consequently that some proof 
of application to this department of study is indispensable in 
order to raise up a claim to a separate political status on the 
part either of an individual or a class. 

From these observations it will be apparent, that the only 
claim to representation which, according to the existing arrange- 
ments of our Universities, we should be disposed to recognise, 
would be one founded either on the possession of degrees in arts, 
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or of literary or scientific University appointments; and that 
professional degrees, unless implying a previous examination in 
arts, should not entitle their holders to the privileges of the 
learned class. As regards professional teachers, if once admitted 
within the walls of a University, convenience would probably 
induce us to act on the presumption of general accomplishment, 
which their selection to this office by their respective professions 
would unquestionably raise up in their favour. 

Such being the principles according to which it seems reason- 
able that a distinct political representation should be given or 
withheld, let us inquire how far they are in accordance, /irst, 
with the principles on which the suffrage was bestowed on 
the older Universities, and second, with those on which it is at 
present claimed by the University of London, or might be 
claimed by the Scotch Universities. 

Both at Oxford and Cambridge, the constituency consists of 
“ Doctors and Masters of Arts, whose names are on the books.” 
The degrees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Laws, it is 
well known, are only nominally professional, and when not 
merely honorary, may, along with that of Master of Arts, be 
taken as a fair criterion that their holders are really members of 
the learned class. Then as regards Medicine, the following is 
the regulation which we quote from Ward’s Translation of the 
Oxford University Statutes :— 


1834.—Tit. 6, Sect. 5, Chap. 1. 


‘It is enacted, that every person shall, before he obtains the de- 
gree of bachelor in Medicine, reside four full years, or sixteen terms, 
in the same manner as scholars in the Faculty of Arts, in the Uni- 
versity, and that without evasion; that he shall undergo a public 
examination among the same persons, and subsequently to that 
examination, be bound to give his attention for three full years 
(z.e., twelve terms) to the study of Medicine.” 


1850 —( New Examination Statute.) Tit. 9, Sect. 2, Chap. 1. 


“‘ It is enacted, in order that the Congregation of Regents may be 
the better informed of the learning and proficiency in literature of 
the candidates for the first degree, whether in Arts, or in Civil Law, 
or in Medicine, that every undergraduate shall submit to two exami- 
en before he is admitted to supplicate for a grace, (for that de- 
gree.” 


1833.—Tit. 6, Sect. 5, Chap. 5. 


‘“‘ Tt is enacted, that persons who wish to be advanced to the doctor- 
ship in Medicine, are to apply to the study of Medicine for three full 
years, subsequently to taking the degree of bachelor in Medicine, 
before they are admitted to acception in that faculty.” 
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Ibid. Chap. 6, (ad fin.) 

* Lastly, in order to supersede all question, we pronounce that all 
inceptors in Medicine are to enjoy the same rights of voting as if they 
had at some period become regents in Arts.” 


It thus appears that no one can take the degree of M.D. at 
Oxford until ten years after matriculation, and that four of these 
years must have been devoted to the study of Arts. Whatever 
may be thought of this examination in a medical point of view, 
there can be no doubt that it satisfies the citizen requirement. 

At Cambridge, matters are not quite so satisfactory, but, even 
there, there is a guarantee which is not without value. “ Before 
a student can become a bachelor of Physic, he must have entered 
on his siath year, computed from the date of his first admission 
at the University, have resided nine terms, and have passed the 
previous examination."* This “previous examination,” more 
familiarly known as the “little go,” is no doubt of a slight 
description,—scarcely exceeding in its requirements the amount 
either of classical or mathematical attainment with which an 
average boy in England leaves an average public school. What 
we regard as the more important condition, is the lengthened 
connexion with the University, and contact with its influences 
which is secured. 

At Dublin, the better arrangement of Oxford has been adopted, 
and there a B.M. must be either a B.A. of three years’ standing, 
or an M.A. of two. 

From this brief statement, it appears that the three Universities 
which have hitherto sent members to Parliament, have done so in 
accordance with the principles which we have laid down, and that, 
though a portion of the constituency in each case consists ot 
the holders of professional degrees, these, engrafted as they are 
on previous degrees, or following on previous examinations, in 
Arts, are even a greater guarantee to the public, than the mere 
literary degree itself for learned habits and studies. 

Let us now see how the matter stands with the other schools 
of learning in the kingdom, on behalf of which the privilege has 
been, or may be claimed. 

The circumstance which led to the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of London, will, we believe, be generally recognised by 
all existing political parties, as furnishing a sufficient ground for 
its claim to an equal parliamentary representation,—provided 
that it fulfils the conditions on which this privilege was origi- 
nally granted to, and continues to be enjoyed by them. It had 
long been felt as a hardship, by a portion of the community, of 
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great and constantly increasing influence, that, in order to parti- 
cipate in the privileges which that community had wisely set 
apart for its learned class, something more was required than 
those intellectual qualifications which all were agreed in ex- 
acting from its members. It was not enough that a man should 
be in a condition to discharge the citizen duties which the state 
recognises as an equivalent for increased citizen rights, it was 
further necessary that he should hold the creed which the state 
professed. Various unsuccessful efforts were made to remove this 
anomaly by throwing the old Universities open to dissenters, and 
at last, as a consequence of these repeated failures, in 1825, a joint- 
stock company was formed for founding a new University in the 
Metropolis. ‘The want, which it was thus intended to supply, 
was so keenly and so widely felt, that the scheme was marvel- 
lously successful. Shares were taken to the extent of £160,000, 
a site was purchased; on the 10th April 1827, the first stone of 
the building was laid, and in November of the following year, 
the classes were in full operation. The first object of the pro- 
prietors was to obtain a charter, conferring on their institution 
the character of a University, with the right of granting de- 
grees; but, after various negotiations for this purpose, they 
learned that the Government of the day had wider views, and 
their scheme was thus expounded to the council. 


“ Downing Street, 19th August 1835. 

“Tt is intended by the government to take the following steps, 
with a view to provide a mode for granting academical degrees in 
London, to persons of all religious persuasions, without distinction, 
and without the imposition of any test or disqualification what- 
ever :— 

‘1. The charter sought by the Duke of Somerset and others, will 
be granted, incorporating the parties by the title of ‘ London Univer- 
sity College.’ 

«2. Similar charters will be granted to any institution of the same 
kind, which may be hereafter established. 

‘**3. Another charter will be granted to persons eminent in liter- 
ature and science, to act as a board of examiners, and to perform 
all the functions of the examiners in the Senate House of Cambridge ; 
this body to be termed the ‘ University of London,’ &c. 

“9. All bye-laws and regulations for the conduct of the University 
of London, to be submitted to the Secretary of State, and thus made 
subject to parliamentary responsibility.” 


This well-considered scheme was carried into execution the 
following year; the charter, incorporating the new University, 
was sealed on the same day with that by which University 
College was incorporated, and the two greatest efforts for the 
organization and promotion of the higher instruction of which 
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the modern history of England can boast, were thus simultan- 
eously consummated. For more than seventeen years England 
has thus possessed, in the older Universities on the one hand, 
and in the University of London on the other, as complete a 
system for ascertaining the extent of its learned class as 1s con- 
sistent with the genius of our institutions; and as the object of 
Government from the first, (as communicated to the Council of 
University College by the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Spring Rice,) was to place the new University on a footin 
of “ equality in all respects with the ancient Universities, freed 
from those exclusions and religious distinctions which abridge 
the usefulness of Oxford and Cambridge,” it can scarcely be 
doubted that, if political equality can be claimed by its members 
on the same principles, it will be given to them on the first 
occasion on which a re-adjustment of existing constituencies 
takes place. If anything he required to render this event more 
certain, it will be found in the success which has attended the 
agitation for its accomplishment during the last three years. 
On the 16th March of the present year, a numerous and in- 
fluential deputation, composed of senators of the University, 
heads or influential members of sixteen metropolitan and seven- 
teen provincial Colleges, officers of the Graduates’ Committee, 
principals of endowed and private schools, whose courses of 
tuition have been influenced by the University curriculum, 
representatives of medical associations in town and country, and 
sixteen members of Parliament, waited on the Earl of Aber- 
deen. In the memorial, which was read by Dr. Foster, he says, 
“Tt has been our duty to sabmit this matter to former adminis- 
trations, and we received from Lord Derby the distinct assur- 
ance that, in the opinion of his Government, there was no claim 
of the kind which could come into competition with that of the 
University of London.” In taking leave of the deputation, 
Lord Aberdeen went considerably beyond the usual courteous 
dismissal—“ I do, in the most sincere and warmest manner, 
assure you that the matter will be taken under the most serious 
consideration of the Government. I beg you to believe that I 
am not by any means making use of mere words of course, but 
I assure you that such will positively be the case.” If to such 
assurances from the heads of two administrations we add the 
repeated declarations of such men as Lord John Russell and 
Sir James Graham, that in any future extension of the franchise 
the claim of science and learning must be more extensively 
recognised, we shall probably be guilty of no rashness if we 
hold them as settling the general question, whether or not 
representation is to be given. 

But, if we may judge of the spirit of the agitation by the 
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parties by whom it has been chiefly carried on, there is another 
question, scarcely less important, which will fall to be decided, 
with reference to the University of London—viz., whether the 
principle which has been acted on in the older Universities, of 
giving the franchise to the learned class only, is to be adhered 
to, or a new principle of giving it to a constituency composed 
partly of the learned, and partly of the professional class, is to be 
adopted. In the University of London, a medical degree means 
neither more nor less than it purports. Beyond the schoolboy 
examination at entering the University, which may be passed at 
the age of sixteen, there is neither examination, attendance, nor 
residence for purposes of general study imposed upon those who 
are candidates for it, and though an admirable guarantee for 
ae ang training, it is thus obviously a guarantee for nothing 

esides. But in the claim which was put forward by the depu- 
tation, no distinction was made between this degree and degrees 
in arts; on the contrary, the case was rested mainly on the 
number of medical graduates. Mr. Heywood, in introducing 
the deputation, said, that the University of London “ included 
among its members the major portion of the medical profession 
in London, and it should be remembered that at present the 
medical profession could not be said to be represented in the 
House of Commons.” In the memorial it is set forth that the 
number of students of the University is estimated at 5000 
annually, of whom nearly half are medical ; and that the entire 
number of institutions from which the University receives can- 
didates for degrees, is now one hundred, being thirty-two in 
Theology and Arts, and sixty-eight in Medicine. One of the 
members of the deputation who addressed Lord Aberdeen—the 
senior physician of St. George’s Hospital—seemed to regard the 
movement as one intended chiefly, if not entirely, for the bene- 
fit of his profession, and such, we have reason to believe, is the 
view which has been taken of it by the medical profession 
generally. Nor is it wonderful that such should be the case, 
for in every thing connected with the University of London, a 
decided preference is given to Medicine. In a letter from the 
Earl of Burlington, Chancellor of the University, to the Home 
Secretary, in May 1853, on the subject of the proposed altera- 
tions in the constitution of the University, we find the following 
recommendations proceeding from the Senate:—“ That the 
qualification which should entitle a graduate to sit in convoca- 
tion, should be a standing of five years for Bachelors of Arts, of 
three years for Bachelors of Medicine, and of five years for 
Bachelors of Laws, who have not graduated as Bachelors of 
Arts in this University, or the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
Doctor of Medicine, or Master of Arts.” For university pur- 
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poses, at all events, it would thus seem that three years suffice 
to give to the Bachelor of Medicine a maturity of wisdom to 
which Bachelors of Arts and Laws cannot attain under five, 
and that, even if the Bachelor of Laws should be, as he very 
often will be, a Bachelor of Arts of one of the ancient Univer- 
sities! Now if the same qualifications were adopted, as the 
test of fitness to deal with political as with university questions, 
they would precisely reverse the principles which we have laid 
down, by giving, in so far at least as the bachelors are con- 
cerned, the greatest amount of influence to those for whose ripe- 
ness the guarantee is the smallest. 

But we are told by medical writers, that “the University of 
London is, par eacellence, the medical University, as Oxford is 
in a wote repute for classics, and Cambridge for mathe- 
matics ;”* that the medical profession regard it as “a Univer- 
sity which is essentially their own;”f and it is on this account, 
we imagine, that a preponderance in all respects, and on all 
occasions, is given to the medical element. Now this state- 
ment, if correct, may be of some value as regards the manage- 
ment of the internal affairs of the University. If it was the 
design of its founders, and is the desire of its supporters, that 
the University should be essentially a medical school, there is 
no unfairness in the interests of medicine being considered, even 
to the prejudice, if need were, of the other faculties. But out of 
such a state of matters no ground of claim to the suffrage 
emerges in favour of the medical graduates, at least on the prin- 
ciple on which it is held by the ancient Universities. The 
Inns of Court are essentially schools of law, and the position to 
which the medical graduates lay claim, is precisely the same as 
would be that of those of their members who had not graduated 
in Arts, if they demanded a political equality with those who 
had, on the ground that law, as the preponderating element, 
was entitled to bear rule in these establishments. The claim of 
the professional class generally to a separate political status may 
be good or bad, (on that subject for the present we offer no 
opinion,) but it cannot be rested on the same grounds with that 
which, in the case of the ancient Universities, has been recog- 
nised in favour of the learned class, and can become identical 
with it only by the imposition of what, in the higher depart- 
ments both of law and medicine, we should rejoice to see im- 
posed—namely, a previous literary training. There is no 
necessity for professional graduates passing through the form, 
whatever it may be, of graduating in arts. The system which 
prevails at Oxford may be adopted in London, that, namely, of 





* Lancet, 8th May 1852. + Ibid., 4th August 1852. 
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sending them in for their examination along with those who are 
to take the degree of Bachelors of Arts, and if they come out 
with a certificate of having passed it, the citizen qualification 
will have been completed, and their claim to the suffrage estab- 
lished as members of the learned class. 

But another argument which is used in favour of conferring 
the suffrage on medical graduates, as such, is, that “ the medical 
— cannot at present be said to be represented in the 

ouse of Commons,” and in proof of this assertion it is said that 
there are only two medical men who are members of Parliament, 
(Mr. Joseph Hume and Dr. Mitchel of Bodmin.) By some 
persons this line of argument has been carried so far as to form 
the foundation of a claim to representation on the part, not only 
of the medical graduates of London, but also of the College of 
Physicians, and the College of Surgeons. Now we regard not 
only the argument as unsound, but the statement on which it 
rests as untrue. The medical profession is as much and as fully 
represented in the present House of Commons as any other por- 
tion of the community, professional or non-professional, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, with the single exception of the learned 
class. If there are not many medical men in Parliament, the 
cause is to be sought not in any fault of the representative sys- 
tem, but in the peculiar character of the medical profession itself. 
The professional avocations of medical men, whilst they do en- 
gage in them, are entirely incompatible with parliamentary du- 
ties, and even were they willing to abandon them, it is not strange 
that they themselves should discover, or that their fellow-citizens 
should discover for them, that general studies which terminate 
at sixteen, and subsequent duties which confine their attention 
to the structure and changes of the human body, little qualify 
them for the senate. Even if the suffrage were conferred on 
them, as a profession, we question greatly whether they them- 
selves would not soon come to be of opinion that their interests 
were safer in the hands of a well-trained lawyer, or an accom- 
plished country gentleman, than in those of members of their own 
body. But the argument is attempted to be supported by the as- 
sertion, that there are many members of the legal profession in the 
legislature, and the fact is unquestionable. It is forgotten, how- 
ever, that these gentlemen are sent there, not by their own pro- 
fession, but by the general community, the medical profession 
included, and that they have no advantage whatever over any 
other citizen of the state, other than that which their professional 
and general training give them, If a man chooses a profession 
which withdraws him from a particular sphere of activity, how- 
ever envious of it he may afterwards become, he cannot with 
reason complain that his fellow-citizens do not come to his assist- 
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ance and thrust him into it. A lawyer might as well grumble 
at not being made a bishop, or a statesman at not being appointed 
to a naval command, as a doctor sit down and bemoan his fate 
because he cannot in the general case be a member of Parlia- 
ment. 

Whilst we join then as heartily as any graduate of them all, 
in the agitation which is being carried on, in so far as it has for 
its object the extension of the franchise to that portion of the 
learned class which has been called into existence by, and now 
clusters round the University of London, we must reserve our 
expressions of sympathy with the professional part of the move- 
ment, till we have an opportunity of discussing it as part of the 
far more extensive scheme, which is said to be entertained in some 
quarters, of general professional representation. 

The same reasons which thus exclude the medical graduates 
of London from claiming the suffrage as members of the learned 
class, operate with tenfold force against those of the Scottish Uni- 
versities. Notwithstanding the celebrity which Edinburgh has 
so long enjoyed as a medical school, her medical degrees have 
not, for more than a quarter of a century, afforded even the slight 
guarantee for general accomplishment which is secured by the 
entrance examination in London; nor is it attempted to supply 
the place of a previous literary examination by any substitute 
however imperfect. ‘There is no requirement of previous resi- 
dence for literary purposes, no attendance on literary classes 
during the course of medical study, no school certificate required 
at matriculation, not even a limit as to age. The youngest and 
most ignorant boy may put himself on the books as a medical 
student, and at once commence that exclusively professional at- 
tendance which is to lead to his doctor’s degree. At his final 
examination, we understand, he is required to give proof of a 
slight acquaintance with Latin—but this merely to the effect of 
enabling him to read or write prescriptions—and besides or be- 
yond this there is no literary qualification whatever. “ A smaller 
amount,” says Sir William Hamilton,* “ and an inferior quality 
of liberal learning is, in Scotland, required to qualify for the 
highest honours and privileges of the profession, than even in 
Ireland is deemed necessary for the very lowest ; so that the me- 
dical aspirant who finds himself, from want of Greek, unable to 
rise into a Dublin apothecary, is obliged to subside into an Edin- 
burgh physician ;” and farther on, he adds, “ medicine has now 
ceased in Scotland to be a learned profession; though even in 
Scotland learned medical men may be found, there is here no 





* Report of the Royal University Visitation. Discussions, &c., Appendix III. 
p- 630. 
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longer any assurance not to say of superior erudition, but any 
guarantee against the lowest ignorance afforded to the public in 
a medical degree. Even English grammar and spelling are by 
the confession of Edinburgh medical professors, luxuries but not 
necessaries for those whom our University proclaims to the world 
as meriting and having received her highest honours in medi- 
cine.” In these expressions and opinions Sir William Hamilton 
is unfortunately but too well borne out by the evidence of all the 
most eminent medical men of the day, who were not themselves 
directly interested in swelling the number of medical graduates. 
Even by the latter indeed, the fact as we have stated it, is scarcely 
contested, and all that they attempt is, to account for it, and to 
palliate it on grounds of immediate expediency. In behalf of 
these “ Doctores indocti,” these “ goprixoi of Edinburgh,” it is 
manifestly impossible to claim a separate suffrage on the ground 
that they belong tothe learned class, and the idea of doing so, which 
was at one time entertained, has, we understand, been abandoned. 

But what is still more deplorable is that, as matters stand at 
oo these are almost the only graduates whom the Scottish 

niversities send forth in sufficient numbers to form anything 
approaching to a reasonable parliamentary constituency. Degrees 
in arts are no doubt conferred by all the four Universities, but 
these from causes which Sir William Hamilton finds in the pre- 
valent system of examination, are little affected by the best class 
of our youth, The Royal Commissioners in 1830 reported that 
the degree was utterly contemptible, and this most competent 
authority, in 1852, tells us that it is utterly contemptible still. 
But contemptible or not, the fact that it is contemned is sufti- 
ciently proved by the small number of those who, having passed 
through the curriculum of arts, and consequently being eligible, 
offer themselves as candidates for it—particularly at Edinburgh. 
For a few years a different system was adopted, and the standard 
of qualification was greatly raised. The experiment, however, 
after a short trial, was abandoned as a failure, and Sir William 
tells us that “ the laurel is now again principally affected by a 
few humble intellects, of the humblest acquirements, especially 
by those resident in England, where a degree in arts is always 
of a certain reflected estimation.” 

It is out of this body however, such as it is, that a constituenc 
must be formed, if the suffrage is to be given to the Scottish 
Universities as at present constituted. The degree of Master of 
Arts is a guarantee for a residence of four years, for purposes of 
liberal study, and of attendance, in their proper order, on the 
whole of the classes in the curriculum of arts; and the exami- 
nation even as now conducted, certifies some acquaintance with 
the subjects taught. If the degree in such circumstances is 
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worthless, its being so is a proof, not that its possessors have failed 
to avail themselves of the learned training of their country, but 
that their country has failed to provide proper learned training 
for her children. Relatively to the community, in, by, and for 
which they have been educated, they are entitled, on the strength 
of having taken advantage of its highest literary and scientific 
training, to its highest citizen privileges; and this without any 
reference to the question whether or not their claim to citizenship, 
in the general republic of European letters, may be tenable. That 
the holders of Scottish degrees in arts are at present, for the most 
part, either Highland schoolmasters or English dissenting minis- 
ters, may be an unfortunate circumstance; but we hold it to be 
no ground for withholding from them, or failing to claim in their 
behalf, what is in truth one of the privileges of their order. They 
are our learned class; and until we can organize a better, we 
must make up our minds to acknowledge them as such. We 
must march through Coventry with our “ tattered prodigals” in 
the meantime, as best we may, and take pains in future to recruit 
a more creditable batch. 

It is no answer to this view of the question that there isa large 
class of persons in Scotland, not graduates of the Scotch Uni- 
versities, who are possessed of an equal or larger share of learn- 
ing and accomplishment than those who are; for these persons 
must fall under one or other of the three following categories, on 
behalf of none of which can the privileges of the native learned 
class be properly claimed. 1st, Most frequently they are gradu- 
ates of the ancient Universities of England, and as such actually 
recognised as members of the learned class not of Scotland, but 
of England. 2d, They are graduates of foreign Universities, 
have been educated at foreign schools, or in some way or other 
owe their acquirements to a residence on the Continent, in which 
case, guoad hoc, they are foreigners; or, 3d, They have been 
educated privately, or what amounts to the same, have declined 
to submit to the arts-examination, and consequently cannot bring 
their acquirements within the cognizance of the state, for any 
public purpose at all. It might not be impossible to devise ar- 
rangements by which a portion of these persons, at least, might 
be admitted to the privileges of the home-bred learned class. 
During the whole progress of our history, it has been so much 
the custom for Scotchmen to be partially educated out of the coun- 
try, that we should only act in accordance with the spirit of 
our society, by recognising degrees proceeding either from the 
English or Irish Universities, or from such of the Continental 
Universities as might be selected for the purpose; and with re- 
ference to persons educated privately, the Dublin system of ad- 
mitting to an examination without residence, might, under 
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certain considerations, be adopted. The main body of the 
learned class, however, in this, and every country, must consist 
of those who have received the highest literary and scientific 
training of the public educational institutions of the country it- 
self; and if out of this body we cannot at present produce a satis- 
factory constituency, if we have (as we believe we proved on a 
recent occasion )* neither a learned class nor the conditions of its 
existence in the present social arrangements of Scotland, we 
must turn again to a subject to which we have frequently directed 
the attention of the readers of this Zeview, namely, the measures 
which are requisite for its formation. 

Of the obligation which lies on every individual and on every 
community to form and maintain a learned class, as a mean to- 
ward his and its advancement jn civilisation, and towards the ful- 
filment of that mission of development according to his laws, 
which the great Creator has assigned to all his creatures, we 
have already spoken so fully as, we trust, to obviate the necessity 
of all farther argument on the general subject; and if we shall 
again find it necessary to bring the shortcomings of our country 
in this respect into view, it will be for the purpose less of calling 
our errors, than of suggesting methods for their removal. Of 
these there are eight which occur to us as not unattainable, 
regarding the tendency of no one of which separately will there, 
we believe, be much controversy, and as to the efficiency of 
which collectively, we are persuaded no reasonable person will 
seriously doubt. 


I. The Suffrage.—It is neither as a recognition of their histo- 
rical, nor their actual importance, but as an incentive to their 
future development and activity that we should counsel the ex- 
tension of the Suffrage to the Scottish Universities. The effect 
of such a measure would unquestionably be to enhance to 
some extent the value of graduation in arts, and it is obvious 
that to do so must be one of the first, if not the very first, object 
of those who strive after the formation of a native learned class. 
To the “ cut bono” with which all Scotch students, as well of the 
prouder as of the lazier sort, at present respond to the recom- 
mendations of the professors, that they should come forward for 
the degree, it would be some small answer that, from the mo- 
ment of their graduation, they, as members of what must al- 
ways be a small, and what ought always to be a select, and con- 
sequently influential constituency, would, independently of all 
other considerations, become the possessors of a larger amount of 


* See North British Review for May 1853, “ The Higher Instruction and its 
Representatives in Scotland.” 
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direct political influence than, in other circumstances, falls to the 
share even of the wealthiest commoners. Nor can it be doubted 
that something like a bond of brotherhood would thus be esta- 
blished amongst them. Here would be something that in after 
years they could claim,—a privilege which they would exercise 
in common. On the occasion of every election, circulars 
would be addressed to them, or visits would be paid to them by 
the more active members of their body, and out of such inter- 
course some sort of personal acquaintance would unquestionably 
grow up. Besides, one at least of their fellows, of those who had 
sat on the same benches, heard the same lectures, gone in and 
come out of the same examination-room with them, would be a 
member of the legislature, and this not as it may chance at pre- 
sent, as one of the independent accidents of after life, but in con- 
sequence of this very fellowship itself. To him it is natural to 
suppose they would go not only with their common, but with 
their personal interests in preference to the ordinary representa- 
tives of the town or county in which their lot might be cast, 
and something like direct and tangible advantages might thus, at 
least sometimes and to some of them, accrue from their connexion 
with him. But apart from positive benefits there would thus 
be something like a prize, beyond the empty name which would 
be attached to graduation ; and those who will consider the rela- 
tive conditions, in point of learning, of the Scotch and English 
ecclesiastical establishments, will scarcely doubt the value of 
prizes as an incitement to the cultivation of the higher mental 
gifts. 


II. A better system of examination within the University, and a 
better system of patronage from without it.— We have here classed 
together two methods of amelioration, distinct in themselves, but 
having this in common, that they have both been recently treated 
by Sir William Hamilton so fully, and to our mind so satis- 
factorily, that we shall content ourselves with simply referring 
to what he has written ;—adding, on our own part, one single 
observation, not by way of dissent, but of modification, as regards 
the latter. After enunciating the conditions of what he, and we 
along with him, regard as a sound and trustworthy system of 
university patronage, he says, “ The principles thus manifest in 
theory have been universally and exclusively approved in practice. 
Precisely as they have been purely and thoroughly applied, have 
Universities always risen to distinction; precisely as they have 
been neglected or reversed, have Universities always sunk into 
contempt.” In support of this assertion he has drawn largely on 
his vast historical acquaintance with the subject, and we freely 
admit that in all the instances of the older Continental Univer- 
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sities which he adduces, the machinery of their patronage and 
superintendence, consisting of a board of trustees specially con- 
stituted for the purpose, “small, intelligent, perennial,” may 
have greatly or even mainly contributed to their prosperity. But 
though we fully go along with him to his negative inference that 
without such an arrangement no University will flourish long, 
we are far from following him to his positive conclusion, (if he 
does so conclude,) that every University with it will succeed, 
and from this cause alone; and consequently that, by the forma- 
tion of such a board of patrons, without other means, we should 
insure the prosperity of our Scottish Universities. In every one 
of the favourable cases which he mentions there were other 
favouring circumstances which co-operated with the system of 
patronage. In the three great Universities of Italy for ex- 
ample, Sir William himself mentions an institution which has 
greatly contributed to the success of the German Universities 
in the present day, and to the importance of which, for our 
own, we have frequently called attention in the pages of this 
Review ; we refer to the presence of rival professors of different 
orders. ‘ The endowed chairs were of two kinds—ordinary and 
extraordinary. ‘The former, fewer in number, were generally 
of higher endowment than the latter. For each subject of im- 
portance there were always two and commonly three rival chairs ; 
and a powerful and ceaseless emulation was thus maintained 
among the teachers. The ordinary doctors strove to keep up 
their celebrity,—to merit a still more lucrative and creditable 
appointment,—and not to be surpassed by their junior competi- 
tors. The extraordinary doctors struggled to enhance their repu- 
tation,—to secure their re-election,—and to obtain a chair of 
higher emolument and honour.” Who can tell how much of 
the world-wide fame of Bologna, Padua, and Pisa may have 
been owing, not to their system of patronage, (which, for a por- 
tion at all events of the brightest period of their history, was in 
the hands of the students themselves,) but to this “ ceaseless 
emulation,” and to the encouragement which the extraordinary 
professorships afforded to men of learning to devote themselves 
early in life to the office of public teachers. The fall of the 
Dutch Universities, notwithstanding the continuance of this sys- 
tem of patronage, is also, we believe, not solely to be attributed 
to its adoption by those of Germany. To say that they have 
lost only their relative superiority is a cautious manner of stat- 
ing the fact. It may mean much or little, but we believe we 
shall not understand more than Sir William Hamilton himself 
intended, if we construe it to mean that they have lost their pre- 
eminence altogether. Now, whilst their own system of patron- 
age continued unchanged, if it alone was the source of their 
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atm. it is hard to see why such a result should have fol- 
owed from an arrangement, which, late in the day, placed others 
in this respect on a footing of equality with them. All the ad- 
vantages arising from a long previous adherence to the correct 
system must still have been on their side, and their established 
reputation would, ceteris paribus, still have enabled them to 
attract both professors and students with greater facility than 
their rivals. ‘The truth is, there were many other causes for the 
change, amongst which perhaps the most obvious are the energetic 
cultivation and rapid development of the German language 
which took place during the eighteenth century, on the one 
hand, and the disuse of the Latin and neglect of the Dutch, on 
the other,—the increased patronage which the German princes, 
from the time of Frederick IL., extended to letters generally, and 
the Universities in particular, and the decline of literary patron- 
age with the declining national importance of Holland, which 
commenced in the civil war of 1787, and was consummated by 
the revolutionary war of 1793, and the subsequent train of poli- 
tical events. Our object in making these reservations, as we 
already stated, is not that we may give a qualified assent to the 
views of Sir William Hamilton on the subject of University pa- 
tronage, but to guard our readers against the conclusion that, 
by their adoption in practice, all would be done that needs to be 
done for the Scottish Universities. A change in the system of 
patronage would no doubt be the cheapest expedient, in so far 
both as our own countrymen and the imperial exchequer are 
concerned ; but whatever might be its efficiency in occasionally 
attracting teachers of greater celebrity than the jealousy of the 
existing professors might induce them to select, or greater fasti- 
diousness than those who are willing to submit to the ordeal of 
election by a municipal body, we gravely doubt if, apart from 
other changes, it would ever be the means of furnishing us with 
a native learned class of much extent or importance. 


III. A change in the constitution of the Universities, by which 
graduates should be permitted to take part in their government.— 
The change which we would propose in this respect, would be 
one similar to that for which the graduates of the University of 
London have been contending so strenuously since 1848, and 
which there is now every reason to think will before long be 
brought about by their endeavours. The advantages which may 
be anticipated, from admitting graduates to share in the internal 
government of the Universities, are very similar to those which 
we have mentioned as reasons for admitting them to the suffrage. 

1. The first and most obvious effect of the arrangement would 
be, by increasing their interest in the Universities, to render a 
VOL, XX. NO. XL, 2c 
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—- connexion with them more desirable, and thus to en- 
ance the value of graduation. 

2. It would tend to bind the graduates together, and give to 
them the feelings of a corporate body. 

3. It would introduce a new element of youth and freshness 
into the government of the Universities, which would have the 
effect at once of controlling the selfish views of professors, and the 
ignorance of municipal patrons. 

4, It would probably be the means of inducing those Alumni 
who, in after life, became prosperous and influential, to promote 
the interests of institutions with which they had thus all along 
continued te be connected. It can scarcely be doubted that a 
large —— of the endowments, from private sources, which 
have rendered the ancient Universities of England the richest in 
the world, would have been lost to them if their graduates had 
terminated all connexion with them at the moment of gradua- 
tion,—or rather if, as is common in Scotland, their students had 
quitted them without taking any degrees at all. 


IV. A National Board of Examiners.—A very obvious expe- 
dient for bringing about uniformity in Scotch degrees, and thus 
increasing the value of those which follow on a course of study at 
the provincial Universities, would be the formation of one Board 
of Examiners for the whole country, similar to that which con- 
stitutes the University of London, and the Queen’s University 
of Ireland. Such an arrangement, if carried out by Scotchmen, 
and in conformity with the ideas regarding scholarship and phi- 
losophy, which were prevalent in Scotland whilst she held a 
place amongst the learned and speculative countries of Europe, 
would have the effect of perpetuating that distinctive intellectual 
character of the Scottish people, on the value of which we 
offered some observations in a former Article. Were such a 
scheme efficiently carried out, wherever a Scotch degree might 
rank as compared with an Oxford one in classics, or a Cam- 
bridge one in mathematics, the history of our previous intellectual 
life is a sufficient warrant for the hope that in Mental Philosophy 
it would take precedence of both. 


a That graduation in arts be required for the Church and the 
r. 

1. The Church.—The full curriculum of arts being at present 
imposed on divinity students, we can see no sound objection 
to their being required to pass a corresponding examination at its 
close. Ifit be bet that additional expense would thus be incurred, 
which divinity students in many cases are little in a condition to 
bear, all that is necessary is that some arrangement be made, 
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either by the Government or by the Universities themselves, by 
which the fees in their case should be modified to a nominal 
amount, and a certificate substituted for the actual diploma, as 
in the case of Bachelors of Medicine at Oxford. Again, if the 
Church should allege that it belongs to her province rather than 
to that of academical authorities, to ascertain the adequacy of 
the literary acquirements of candidates for the ministry, the re- 
ply would be obvious,—either that the present examination on 
entering the Divinity Hall might be retained, or that a certain 
number of clergymen, or theological professors, might, on such 
occasions, be admitted into the general board of examiners in 
arts. If this arrangement were adopted, the whole body of the 
Scottish clergy, both conformist and non-conformist, (or such 
portion of the latter at least as had been regularly educated at 
the Universities,) would be admitted to the academical suffrage, 
and a large, influential, and highly trustworthy constituency at 
once created around the Universities, by which means not only 
they and the general community would be benefited, but, as we 
humbly think, the Church also. 

2. The Bar.—Such an arrangement, strange as it will seem to 
many, would, we fear, be opposed by much more formidable diffi- 
culties than those which we have been contemplating, were its 
adoption proposed even to the highest branch of the profession 
of the law. From candidates for the Scottish bar hitherto no 
guarantee whatever for previous literary or scientific instruction 
has been exacted, and the examinations, on entering the profes- 
sion, are, it is well known, little more than nominal.* It has been, 
and is, the common boast of the profession, (not, to our think- 
ing, a wise one,) that with such entire freedom of access, the 
character of the bar in point of general accomplishment has 
nevertheless been high,—that its members hold a large propor- 
tion of the few learned appointments of Scotland,—and that they 
are more active in authorship, and enjoy generally more literary 
reputation, than any other class of persons in this country. But 





* From the programmes of the courses of lectures which are being delivered at 
present in the faculties of law, in the Universities of Paris, Bologna, and Padua, 
we find that we have as little reason to congratulate ourselves on the condition of 
this department in the Scotch Universities, even as compared with these their 
models and ancient rivals, as we had on a recent occasion, when we contrasted 
our faculties of arts with those of Germany. In place of three professors of law 
as in Edinburgh, there are eighteen in Paris, seven in Bologna, ten in Padua, and 
in all of these three Universities there are chairs for the important subjects of the 
philosophy of law, international law, public law, and (for what is a department of 
the latter) criminal law, all of which, even the last, we most strangely neglect. As 
we shall probably have occasion at no distant period to recur to the very unsatis- 
factory state of legal education in this country, we shall content ourselves for the 
present with this simple indication of the fact. 
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if such be the fact, we are pretty certain it is so, not because of, 
but notwithstanding, the custom of admitting candidates without 
inquiring into their previous studies. The position of the bar 
has hitherto, if we mistake not, been maintained by three causes. 

(1.) Most of the public appointments in Scotland of a valuable 
or important kind, whether strictly connected with the profes- 
sion or not, have usually been given to its members, so that, un- 
like the national Church in Scotland, and the profession of 
medicine everywhere, it holds out many prizes to ambition. 
These prizes, however, if not given strictly according to merit, 
cannot, with decency or safety, be given to ignorant or vulgar 
men, and consequently the parents of youths destined for this 
ape have usually, from interested motives of the directest 
sind, been careful of their education. 

(2.) The practice of the profession being eminently public, 
gross ignorance is liable to be encountered by the ridicule both 
of professional rivals and of the bench, and the class on whose 
favour success depends being composed of well educated men, is 
necessarily much less capable of being hood-winked than those 
persons with whom members of the other professions have too 
frequently to do. 

(3.) A large pecuniary payment is demanded at admission, 
the consequence of which is that candidates usually either belong 
to the wealthier class, and have been educated as such, or are 
persons who can rely for their subsistence on their acquirements 
and abilities. 

Now all of these causes, instead of being weakened, would 
be strengthened by the measure which we propose. Public ap- 
pointments, professional and extra-professional, would be given 
with greater confidence, and less envy, to the members of a pro- 
fession, no one of whom could by possibility be an uneducated 
man ; the good effects arising from the public exercise of their 
profession would remain unchanged; and the same pecuniary 
qualification, if such were thought desirable, (and we think it 
would still be desirable,) might be retained. The only real dif- 
ference would be that one additional claim to consideration would 
be gained, and gained on terms which ought not to be burden- 
some in a profession which no one is permitted to enter till he is 
major, that most persons do not enter till they are much older, 
and which ought certainly not to be entered by any whose ac- 
quirements fall short of what would be exacted for a “ pass”* in 





* We have seen nothing better either as a guide to a “ pass,” or as a measure 
of its extent, than the “ Manuel” which we have placed at the head of this article. 
Wherever an examination, of considerable extent, is imposed on a large class of 
persons, some such work as this, communicating precise information as to the 
manner in which it is conducted, in its various departments, is indispensable ; and 
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arts. The only condition which here would be indispensable, 
and which in the other professions also, for the sake of preserv- 
ing the peculiarly catholic character which has hitherto be- 
longed to the national intelligence, we should strongly commend, 
would be the recognition of English, Irish, and trustworthy* 
Continental degrees, on the same footing as those granted within 
Scotland. 


VI. A previous examination in literature for Students in Medi- 
cine.—To the imposition of the whole curriculum of arts on can- 
didates for medical degrees, difficulties of a more substantial and 
permanent nature than those which we have been considering 
in the two other professions oppose themselves. In this case 
a long course of professional education is indispensable, and 
there are circumstances, against which it seems vain to con- 
tend, which render it necessary that it should be entered 
upon in general much earlier than most persons betake them- 
selves to the study either of divinity or law.t The best arrange- 
ment probably would be that previous to commencing their pro- 
fessional studies, an examination should be passed in those 
branches of knowledge which can readily be imparted to lads 
under say 17 years of age, and that those subjects which call for 
the exercise of faculties which frequently do not appear till later 
in life, should be left to be studied during the course of their at- 
tendance on the medical classes. In this case, the first exami- 
nation might be passed at entering the University, whereas the 
other, where such was desired, might form part of the final ex- 
amination before quitting it. Such was the scheme suggested 
to the Royal Commission of Visitation by Dr. Davidson, one of 
the most accomplished members of the medical profession, in 
1830; and though it would by no means put a Scotch medical 
degree on a footing of equality, as a certificate of general acquire- 
ment, with one granted either by Oxford or Dublin, it would 





we shall hope to see a Scotch adaptation of the ‘‘ Manuel,” so soon as our examina- 
tion in arts shall have assumed a fixed and uniform character. In Paris, the art 
of “ cramming” seems to be extensively practised, and judging by the “ Manuel” 
we should imagine that, like most other arts in Paris, it has been brought to con- 
siderable perfection. Wherever you cast your eyes in the neighbourhood of the 
Sorbonne, they fall on some such intimations as these :—‘‘ Préparation 4 tous les 
Examens, Baccalauréats, Droit, Ecoles Spéciales”—‘“ Enseignement préparatoire 
au Baccalauréat és lettres et ts Sciences”—“ Aux Examens de Droit,” &c. 

* We make this reservation in consequence of the fact that foreign degrees are 
still occasionally sold. 

+ For our own part we believe that little harm and much good would result 
from an arrangement which should prevent the Physician’s degree from being 
granted, in the general case, before twenty-four, leaving the surgeon’s diploma, as 
at present, to be taken at twenty-one. There would be fewer Doctors in this case, 
but, as Sir William Hamilton says, “ so there ought.” 
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then be pretty nearly as good as a Cambridge one, and some- 
what better than one from the University of London. Were 
this or any similar arrangement adopted, no great injustice would 
be done either to the general community, or to the other gradu- 
ates, if Doctors of Medicine were then admitted to equal political 
privileges with those who had taken the degree of Master of 
Arts, 


VIL. Arrangements for securing more effectually the moral and 
social training of Students.—We now approach a portion of our 
subject which seems to us of the highest importance, and regard- 
ing which we have the more anxiety, because we are not aware 
of its having been treated by others to the same extent as most 
of the topics on which we have hitherto touched. It will not, 
we believe, be denied by any who are acquainted with the work- 
ing of the Scottish Universities, that one of their leading defects 
is the total isolation in which they leave the student the moment 
he quits the lecture room, This fault, which is frequently, and, 
perhaps, not altogether unjustly, made a subject of reproach to 
the professorial system, is less felt in the smaller Universities of 
Aberdeen and St. Andrews, and we believe is insome degree coun- 
teracted by the constitution of the University of Glasgow ; but 
in the metropolitan University of Edinburgh, it exists to such an 
extent as seriously to interfere with the usefulness of the institu- 
tion. Here students from the country, particularly those of the 
humbler class, who for the most part have no other means of 
making the acquaintance of their fellow-students, and of the 
professors, than the arrangements of the University afford them, 
usually feel themselves as much strangers and aliens at the end 
of their four years’ course, as they were at its commencement. 
Social intercourse, and familiar interchange of ideas and sympa- 
thies, even for the time being, to say nothing of those lasting 
friendships which, under more favourable circumstances, spring 
up so readily betwixt fellow-students, are here as little fostered 
by the juxtaposition of the class-room as that of an ordinary city 
church. Each individual hearer seats himself in his accustomed 
place to listen to the lecture, as he would to take part in the ser- 
vice, and if he has any communication with his fellow hearers, 
during its continuance, he of course commits a sin little less 
heinous than talking in church. In the ordinary case he quits, 
not only the lecture rooms, but the College walls themselves, 
when his day of toil is ended, without interchanging a dozen 
words with any one; and if, on the occasion of examinations, 
reading of prize essays, or the like, some little conversation does 
take place among the students, it is rarely to the extent of mak- 
ing their acquaintance out of doors. The humanizing inter- 
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change of almost brotherly affection, and the jovial and, for the 
most part, harmless intercourse which binds young hearts toge- 
ther, in the English and German schools of learning, is here un- 
known. The poor Edinburgh student celebrates with no songs 
his passage from the sterility of unconscious boyhood, into the 
rich and leafy summer of his days. In his solitary lodging he 
pores, it may be, over the pages which his professor has prescribed 
for his study; but his newly-found faculties are whetted by no 
friendly encounter with kindred wits,—his affections meet with 
none of the sympathy for which they yearn, and his passions take 
him by surprise, and often fill him with despondency. In this 
sorrowful sequestration from the genial influences proper to aca- 
demic life, the better half of his nature seems given only to tor- 
ture him and lead him astray. If he is gregarious at all, he 
shares his intellectual and moral bewilderment with a few of his 
former school-fellows from his native village, who have had as 
little opportunity as himself of gaining the freer atmosphere of 
thought and feeling which a wider society of young men never 
fails to conquer for itself. Dull, clownish, and sad, he is an ob- 
ject of ridicule to the more fortunate portion of those who sit on 
the same benches with him, and of no very well founded respect 
to himself. The best that can come of him is a book-worm, and 
in such depressing circumstances, it is not strange that even his 
reading goes heavily and mechanically along ;—that the new 
thoughts which he encounters take little hold on a subjective 
nature so feebly stimulated from without, and that he goes into 
the profession (too often the Church) for which he has striven 
to prepare himself, by an amount of self-denial worthy of a mar- 
tyr, with no better ground of confidence in his qualifications than 
that self-conceit which solitary mental toil is so apt to engender, 
even in minds originally modest, vigorous, and sane. But how 
is this cheerless picture to be reversed, and the sunshine befitting 
his age and occupations substituted for the shadow which has 
thus been artificially cast upon his life? The first thing which 
we must do is manifestly to restore him to the society of his fel- 
lows in years and studies, and, if possible, to bring him in con- 
tact with those who have enjoyed greater social advantages than 
himself. 

lst, Debating Societies.—The only existing institution by 
which this is even attempted to be done is that of debating so- 
cieties. By means of these something is even now affected, and 
by better organization they might, no doubt, be rendered still 
more efficient than they are; but under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, and more especially in the hands of very young 
men, they will be apt to degenerate into occasions for mere idle 
talking, to foster vanity and superficiality, and to take the tone 
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of their loudest and shallowest rather than of their ablest and 
most polished members. Were a good staff of junior professors 
and tutors attached to the University, it might be possible, by 
putting these societies under their superintendence, to give 
to their discussions, in a manner adapted to the altered spirit 
of the times, something of the character of the “ disputations” 
to which our forefathers seem justly to have attached so much 
importance. By selecting or suggesting subjects of a properly 
academic character, by taking part in the discussions them- 
selves, and occasionally inducing resident graduates to join in 
them also, it would not be difficult for a very small number of 
professors and tutors effectually to remove the character of 
triviality which belongs to these societies at present ; and as these 
persons need not be greatly more advanced in years than the 
majority of the ordinary members, there is no reason why their 
presence should cause restraint or engender formality in the 
proceedings. But as we regard the formation of a class of per- 
sons thus intermediate between the professors as they exist at 
present and the students, not only as the most effectual means 
of improving the teaching of the Universities, but also of remov- 
ing the social evils of which we complain, we must speak of 
them a little more in detail. 

2d, Junior Professors and Tutors.—W herever the professorial 
system has been properly organized a gradation of ranks has 
been recognised in the office. The common division has 
been that mentioned by Sir William Hamilton as existing at 
Bologna, into ordinary and extraordinary professors, to which, 
in the German Universities, a third class, that of the so-called 
“¢ privat docents,” (professores privatim docentes,) is added. But 
the names are of no consequence, and the minuter arrangements 
as to the relations in whidh the different orders stand to each 
other must be varied to suit the requirements of the different 
Universities, and adjusted so as to jar as little as may be with 
their existing organization. What we want is the thing itself, 
—a class of men who will form a connecting, link between the 
students and the professors, properly so called, who ought at all 
times to be the most eminent representatives of their respective 
departments, who can either be found within the country or who 
can be induced to come from abroad. Without neglecting duties 
still more important, and which can in nowise be delegated, it 
is manifestly impossible that these latter can ever see much of 
the students. ‘The interests of science and of human progress 
forbid such a serious encroachment on their time, and even 
were it otherwise, their distinguished position, and, for the most 
part, their age, render anything like intercourse on equal terms 
impossible. But no such gulf divides the student from the ex- 
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traordinary professor, He is usually an aspirant to the office of 
the ordinary professor; but though his rival as a public teacher, 
his emoluments, unlike those of his superior, are almost entirely 
dependent on his popularity. If the senior professor is disabled 
from infirmity, or is so much engaged as to render it impossible 
that he should lecture, (as was the case with Guizot, Cousin, &c., 
in France, and with Schelling, Schlegel, &., in Germany,) 
the ordinary professor supplies his place, either permanently or 
till some other arrangement is made; in the former case oppor- 
tunity being afforded for another candidate for public favour to 
offer himself. The duty of conducting class examinations will 
naturally fall to the share of the extraordinary professor, and 
this he is in a condition to do far more effectually than it can be 
done by a senior professor. If his other arrangements admit of 
it, as they probably would in the smaller Universities of Scot- 
land, it will be his duty to read privately with such of the 
students as either request his more special instructions, or as he 
himself judges to stand in need of them. In the larger Univer- 
sities this duty would fall to be discharged by a third order of 
professors or tutors, (or perhaps occasionally by simple graduates 
holding a temporary appointment from the Senatus Academicus, ) 
and as regards the whole of this latter class, their chief recom- 
pense would, of course, consist in the prospect of the distinguished 
career to which their office would be the regular and recognised 
entrance. A very small salary (say £100 a-year) would, in 
such circumstances, probably be sufficient to secure the services 
of young men fully adequate to the task. It is to this latter class 
of academical teachers that we would chiefly look for removing 
the social evils which we have mentioned as existing in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. If the humbler class of students had the 
privilege of reading with these gentlemen gratis in their rooms, 
there are, we are certain from the enthusiasm with which we 
know the poor fellows to be inspired, few who would not avail 
themselves of it, and the result would inevitably be an acquaint- 
ance of a very valuable kind, not only with the tutor himself, 
but with those who read along with them. Daily meetings in 
a private room of say a dozen persons at a time, where con- 
versation would not only be admissible, but, if it had reference 
to the subject in hand, would be the chief medium through which 
instruction would be conveyed ; and these meetings, presided 
over by a young, accomplished, and often, it is to be hoped, 
an elegant man, could not fail, if continued for years, to have 
a refining effect on the most boorish, as they could not be other- 
wise than inspiriting and ,delightful to every one who was not 
altogether unworthy of entering academic walls. 

3d, A Common Table.—We believe there are none of the ar- 
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rangements of the English Universities, the adoption of which 
would be more likely to add to the happiness and to promote the 
social training of Scotch students than that of a College Table, 
at which the professors and tutors, or a certain number of them, 
and such resident graduates as might find it convenient, should 
dine daily, and which should be open to all students at a very 
moderate cost. From the constitution of the Scottish Universi- 
ties it is impossible that College Tables could be arranged in a 
manner precisely analogous to those in Colleges where all the 
students are resident, and under the control of the college autho- 
rities ; it is a mistake, however, to suppose that the institution 
itself is incompatible with the professorial and non-resident sys- 
tem. For proof of this we have to go no farther than to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where a large proportion of those who dine re- 
gularly at the College Table do not reside within the College 
walls. But even if a small body of resident professors, tutors, 
and students were thought necessary as a nucleus around which 
college society might form itself, no very formidable obstacle seems 
to stand in the way of its foundation in Edinburgh. By far the 
greater number of students at present reside in lodgings, which 
are neither so comfortable, respectable, or economical as a well 
arranged Hall might very well be made, and to suppose that they 
would not willingly avail themselves of the offer of such a means 
of bettering their condition, is to suppose in them an aversion to 
improvement which we are not entitled to predicate of persons, 
for the most part, under forty. 

In any attempt to introduce the custom of the Common Table 
into the Scottish Universities, the want of the beautiful dining- 
halls which exist in so many of the colleges of the ancient uni- 
versities, and which add not only to their picturesque character 
in the eyes of a stranger, but what is far more important, exer- 
cise a refining influence on those who frequent them, would no 
doubt be severely felt. The present, however, is the age of the 
revival of Gothic architecture, and here would be as noble an 
occasion as could be found for calling the recovered art into play. 
But even though these, and many of the other indications of an- 
cient wealth, were awanting for a time,—though both the hall 
and the table were of the plainest description, we feel certain that 
they would still confer important benefits on students, situated 
as we have represented many of those at Edinburgh to be. 
Though we do not altogether subscribe to the doctrine that 


Carols, and not minced meat, make Christmas pies, 
we are clear that 


’Tis mirth, not dishes, sets a table off; 
Brutes and fanatics eat and never laugh. 
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Nor, simple though, from the circumstances of many of those 
who ought to frequent it, such a table would necessarily be on 
ordinary days, is there any necessity that on festive occasions the 
sinews of the most substantial good fellowship should be awanting. 
The “ brawne of the tusked swine,” even “ a fair and large boar’s 
head upon a silver platter,” might, without any very wanton ex- 
travagance, be “ carried up to the principal table in the hall with 
great state and solemnity” at the merry Christmas season, and 
its appropriate carol— 
** Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes domino,” &c., 

would be as appropriate at the University of Edinburgh, as at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, or in the Inner Temple. 

4th, An Academic Dress.—The adoption of an academic 
dress would also, we believe, contribute towards giving to the 
students a corporate feeling, and generating an esprit de corps 
among them. It exists not only in the English Universities, but 
in the three older Universities of Scotland; and in all of them, 
we believe, good effects result from its use. The students of 
Germany supply its place by a grotesqueness of attire, which it 
is very undesirable that our students should imitate, but which, 
in the absence of a costume of their own, they very probably 
will imitate, should they ever gain sufficient confidence in their 
position to venture on a distinctive character at all. 


VII. Increased Endowments.—But these, and all other means 
which have been, or may be suggested, for improving the effi- 
ciency of the Scottish Universities, and forming a learned class 
by their instrumentality, presuppose the existence of increased 
endowments for the encouragement of learning, and the support 
of literary and scientific labourers. Even supposing other im- 
provements to be separately possible,—which we believe them to 
be only to a very limited extent,—we are persuaded that they 
would prove utterly inefficacious if regarded otherwise than as 
ancillary to this cardinal amelioration; nay, we go so far as to 
think that were this one point secured, all the others, in the hands 
of an active people, zealous, as we believe our countrymen to be, 
in the pursuit of a higher moral and intellectual life, would very 
speedily follow as matters of course. 

We recently treated at some length not only of the necessity 
of direct support being afforded by every civilized community, 
for its own sake, to the more recondite and systematic cultivators 
of literature and philosophy, the very nature of whose occupa- 
tions exclude them from the support of popular sympathy, and 
also exhibited, by what we believe to have been a sound statis- 
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tical inquiry, both the comparative and absolute deficiency of our 
national institutions in these respects, and we have no intention 
of entering again on either subject at present. We must reiterate 
our conviction, however, that it is only by a development of the 
professorial system, that we can ever hope to see a better state of 
matters in Scotland. If we wait till we are rich enough to arrive 
at the possession of an efficient learned class by the circuitous route 
of endowing fellowships, not one out of every dozen of which, 
given as they must be by examination and at a very early age, 
can ever serve any better purpose than that of putting a well- 
educated schoolboy at his ease, we shall run no small risk of illus- 
trating the old adage “ rusticus expectat,” &c. Let us fix upon 
the subjects the cultivation of which we believe to be indispensable, 
or conducive, to our progress as men and citizens, and assign to 
each of them one, two, or three cultivators according to their ab- 
solute or relative importance, and let us adopt for the selection 
of representatives of our highest interests such machinery, and 
hold out to them such inducements, as will ensure to us the ser- 
vices of those who are most zealous and able in their respective 
departments, and we shall in no long time, and at a cost which 
we are bold to say our fellow-citizens in the other parts of the 
empire will not grudge us, remove from our nation the only re- 
proach which justly attaches to it at present. If we should then 

refer a claim for the suffrage for our learned class, we shall be 
in a condition to support it by arguments which will be incon- 
trovertible, because they have been already recognised, for three 
— in the case of the Ancient Universities of England and 
Ireland. 




















Herodotus. 


Art. V.—1. Dissertations on the Life and Writings of Hero- 
dotus, by 

(1.) Dantmann. Altona, 1823. (In English, London, 
1845.) 

(2.) Heyse. Berol., 1827. 

(3,3 JAEGER. Gédttingen, 1828. 

(4.) Barnr. Lips., 1835. (Jn the Fourth Volume of his 
Edition of Herodotus.) 

(5.) K.O.Muetter. Library of Useful Knowledge. ( Chap. 
XIX. of his History of the Literature of Ancient Greece.) 

(6.) Kenrick. London, 1841. (Jn his Edition of the 
Egypt of Herodotus.) 

(7.) Scumirz. London, 1846. (Jn Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology.) 

(8.) Pococke. London, 1850. (Jn the new Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana.) 

(9.) Mure. London, 1853. (Jn the Fourth Volume of his 
Critical History of the Language and Literature of An- 
cient Greece.) 

2. De Thucydide et Herodoto Queestionum Historicarum Speci- 
men Scripsit E. A. SALOMON, Professor. Berol., 1851. 

3. Herodotus and the Athenians. By the Rev. J. W. Donatp- 
son. December, 1843. (Proceedings of the Philological So- 
ciety, Vol. I., No. 15.) 

4. Herodotus, Clio. Book I., with a Commentary by J. W. 
BuaKESLEY, B.D., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. London, 1852. (Being part of an Edition of 
Herodotus, which is to appear in the Bibliotheca Classica.) 

5. Tales, §c., founded upon Herodotus, by 

(1.) Rev. W. Apams, M.A. The Fall of Cresus. Lon- 
don, 1846. 

(2.) C. E. Moperty, M.A. Stories from Herodotus. 
London, 1848. 

(3.) J. E. Bopr, M.A. Ballads from Herodotus. Lon- 
don, 1853. 


THERE are generally three stages in the estimation with 
which an intelligent student of Herodotus regards his varied 
narrative. Beguiled at first, by the charm of style, and the 
winning grace of the narrator, into a nearly absolute belief, the 
result of a more critical scrutiny commonly condemns the reader 
to an interval of doubt almost as absolute; from which he will 
at last emerge, if he only pursues the needful examination far 
enough, with feelings of qualified, but more rational confidence, 
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in which a settled conviction of the good faith of his guide is 
tempered by the consciousness, that many of his materials were 
derived from very questionable sources ; that the principles, which 
he obeyed in writing, vibrate somewhat unsafely between historic 
and poetic laws; and that, therefore, while the whole may in one 
sense claim the praise of truthfulness and goodness, the praise of 
trustworthy history can be conceded only to some portions of 
the work. 

A similar fate seems to have attended on the Biography of 
the Historian himself. Drawn chiefly at first from scanty and 
remote authorities, the few facts recorded did really seem to fall 
together into a whole of very fair coherence, with a romantic 
colouring not unsuited to the subject. It read very much like a 
chapter from the Historian’s own narrative,—a good companion 
picture to such tales as that of Democedes,—so smoothly had 
the compilers pieced together their materials, and so needless 
had they thought it to disturb our faith, by pointing out too 
carefully their own contributions, or disclosing the dubious 
character of the evidence on which the rest was founded. Such 
was Lucian’s lively tale about that famous recitation in the 
Olympic Opisthodomus, when assembled Greece united to hail 
with acclamations the noblest record which Greek deeds had 
won, since the voice of the old Homeric bards was silent. Such 
too was the well-devised addition found in Suidas and Marcel- 
linus, about the tears which started to the eyes of the young 
Thucydides, as he listened among that brilliant throng; tears 
held to indicate, that he was then vowing in his inmost heart, 
like the youthful Themistocles in those nights which were made 
sleepless by recollections of the trophy of Miltiades, to devote 
his whole intellect, and energy, and life, in emulation of such 
glorious fame. It is needless to recapitulate the endless contra- 
dictions which this narrative, self-consistent as it seems at first- 
sight, receives from every single external fact that can be 
brought to bear upon it ; contradictions which form a list of all 
manner of impossibilities, chronological, moral, and physical. 
Any good biography, since the date of Dahlmann’s work, will 
furnish a sufficient account of them. It is some consolation, that 
the criticism which destroys this legend about the concourse by 
the side of the Alpheus, and the noble tears of Thucydides, has, 
after all, done less real injury to the substance of the Biography, 
than might have been expected. The real strength of every 
true “Life of Herodotus” must lie, not in these or in any 
similar details and ornaments, but in its picture of that true 
human character which looks out so pleasantly from every page 
of the Historian’s own writings, a picture which no criticism can 
obliterate or even tarnish, while that speaking work shall last. 
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Just as in our personal knowledge of society around us, there 
may be some with whom we feel that we are tolerably well 
acquainted, though not a dozen facts in their past lives, beyond 
a certain point, may be known to us; so our hearty affection for, 
and intimacy with, the silvertongued historian, with his opinions, 
travels, tastes, and feelings, are entirely independent of any dry 
names or relationships set down in the dead dictionary of Suidas, 
—his parents, Lyxes and Dryo, his brother Theodorus, his 
uncle eno and his oppressor Lygdamis ; and almost as in- 
dependent of the livelier story furnished by the sprightly pen of 
Lucian, 

But while thus prepared to content ourselves, if better may 
not be had, with what is left us, yet now that the hailstorm of 
criticism has somewhat lulled, we revive with a strong determi- 
nation not to give up to the critics one fragment of personal nar- 
rative that can be rescued from them. What they have battled 
over may be at once oAdyov te pidov Te, and we shall certainly 
keep what we can. In presenting our readers then with a sum- 
mary of the present state of controversy, on some of the more 
interesting questions connected with the writings of Herodotus, 
we shall not apologise for detaining them a short time in the 
course of them, with a few remarks on what has now become the 
less attractive section of the chronology and facts of his life. 

We are happy that this subject will first enable us to do an 
act of tardy justice, by discharging at least a part of the debt 
which we owe to Colonel Mure, whose elaborate work on the 
Language and Literature of Ancient Greece ought long since to 
have received a more complete recognition from us. More than 
half of his fourth volume,—a space of above 300 pages, is de- 
voted to Herodotus; to his life and times, his work and its 
materials, his treatment of his materials, and his composition and 
style. We have therefore to thank Colonel Mure for a complete 
exposition of the leading branches of Herodotean literature, as 
well as for much minute and often successful criticism on its 
separate portions. In this, as in his former volumes, the reader 
who looks to him for sound information, good sense, and consci- 
entious care in weighing evidence, will seldom have cause for 
disappointment. But we must add, that there is much in his 
judgment of Herodotus with which we can on no account agree. 
We do not charge him with anything that would amount to 
general depreciation. On the contrary, the summaries of the 
chief points in the Historian’s character, with which he more 
than once presents us, leave little to be desired.* The fault 


_ * See especially pp. 242-3, 274-5, and 351. Compare also i. 52; iii. 210, 352 ; 
iv. 263-4, 272, 296, 348, 354-5. There are, however, many separate expressions 
in these passages to which we should object. 
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rather lies in his detailed remarks, which are often unnecessarily 
severe.* Indeed, he sometimes allows himself to place his own 
work in a false position, by shaping it to correct the partiality of 
former writers,—as if it must be deficient on one side, because 
they had been deficient on the other side ; or as if he must appor- 
tion superabundant blame, to counterbalance their superabun- 
dant praise.t Upon the whole, therefore, he leaves the impres- 
sion that, if a just, he is certainly not in this case a sympathiz- 
ing critic; that he has not entered fully into some of the feelings 
by which Herodotus was habitually influenced; and that, in 
many instances, he has given less than their due honour to those 
literary excellences, by which Herodotus is peculiarly distin- 
guished. 

With regard to the life of Herodotus, all that can be assumed 
as clearly established may be summed up in this short list of 
facts :—that, though he used the Ionic dialect, he was a native 
of the Dorian town of Halicarnassus ; that the main part of his 
life coincided with the period (B.c, 478-431) between the Per- 
sian and the Peloponnesian wars; that he accomplished a wide 
range of travels, the general bearing of which, but not their 
order, can be made out very clearly from his writings ; and that 
he ultimately settled in the Athenian colony of Thurii, though 
it is open to doubt whether he accompanied the first settlers, in 
443,t or joined them at some later period. The remainder of 
the old biographies rested chiefly on three pillars, all of which 
have recently been either shaken or thrown down; a definite 
date, B.c. 484, for his birth, which follows from an extract pre- 
served by Aulus Gellius (xv. 23); and the two stories to which 
we have already alluded, viz., the reading of the completed 
work at Olympia, (fixed in 456,) and the tears of admiration 
which it called forth from Thucydides. Dahlmann, the bio- 
ae gone of Herodotus, accepts the first of these statements, 

ut rejects the second and third. Kriiger, the biographer of 
Thucydides, defends (after a sort) the second and third, but 
throws doubt upon the first. Colonel Mure impartially rejects 
all three. We are ourselves disposed to hold, upon the whole, 
with Dahlmann, but to think that more than he allows can be 
established in connexion with the second and third. Viewed 
more widely, the three questions which they open up are these :— 
the chronology of the life and writings of Herodotus ; whether 
any part of his history was composed with a special view to 





* See nearly the whole of chapter vi. 

+See pp. 352, 355, 451. 

t We follow, for convenience, the familiar dates of Clinton, giving special notice, 
however, if any point of importance is involved. 
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recitation ; and how far, or how soon, his work was known to 

his contemporaries, especially to Thucydides. We shall begin 

with the second and third of these questions, as it will be found 

= they contain very important elements which bear upon the 
rst. 

On the subject of the Olympic recitation, we are disposed to 
agree with Colonel Mure, that Lucian’s narrative, as to place 
as well as circumstance, must now be completely abandoned. 
But we are not so ready to give up the deeper foundation for 
that fiction,—that Herodotus wrote, in part at least, with a view 
to recitation, and that some portions of his work were actually 
recited. The account of a recitation at Athens, for instance, 
whatever we may say of those assigned to Corinth and Thebes, 
appears to rest on fair authority. Miiller has remarked on the 
peculiar fitness of the style of the historian for such a purpose ; 
the continuous flow of his Aé£is eipowevn ;* his loose clauses, 
carelessly conjoined ; the freedom of his syntax from that per- 
plexing accumulative construction, by which Thucydides, for 
instance, twists up into one hard knot what ought to be a dozen 
sentences. The dramatic form, again, which he loves to assume, 
is a similar indication ; the vast amount of narrative, which, as 
Colonel Mure particularly notes, (p. 502,) he leaves those 
concerned to tell. We must anticipate a little by saying, that 
the criticism which Thucydides passes on earlier writers leads us 
to the same conclusion. His account of the principles on which 
they shaped their narrative, so that it might please an audience 
in an oral form, would precisely describe much that must be re- 
marked in Herodotus, when due allowance has been made for 
the somewhat invidious colouring of the observation. 

But this conclusion is connected with another. If written in 
any sense for recitation, the history must have been first com- 
posed and made public in detached pieces, It could never have 
been recited as a whole in the vast proportions which it finally 
assumed. Colonel Mure has taken the trouble to calculate this 
matter with great nicety; and it appears that, on the lowest com- 
putation, to recite the whole nine books would require six or 
seven hours a-day for four or five days running, (p. 262,) a 
lecture beyond all human endurance at any time, but most 
especially so at a festive gathering, under a Greek summer sun. 
On the other hand, should we be justified in assuming that the 
work was thus composed by piecemeal? We think so. We 
think that every part of the work gives signs of it; and most 
previous writers have taken a similar view. But the contrary 





* Arist. Rhet. iii. 9, Miiller, Lit. Anc. Gr., p. 274 ; compare p. 268. See also 
Kenrick, Egypt of Hat., pp- xl. xli. Slightly different is Mure, p. 513. 
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has been stated so positively as to make it right to give this 
point some further illustration. oe 

Although Dahlmann thought that the historian wrote “ at an 
advanced but green old age,” his words do not seem necessarily 
to imply the more definite assertion, that he wrote the whole 
continuously as we now have it. That, however, is one form 
in which his theory might be represented; and it is the more 
necessary to examine it under that aspect, because it is the form 
in which it is set forth in the “ Life of Herodotus” which is 
likely to be in more hands than any other of those enumerated 
at the head of this article.* On that hypothesis, we should have 
to believe, that Herodotus began at the beginning and wrote 
straight away to the end; that he neither revised nor altered, 
nor erased nor added, but poured out the whole tide of his col- 
lected treasures through one single channel, in one fluent stream. 
Doubtless it is just possible that this was so; if we had it on 
good authority we should scarcely like to deny it on its mere 
improbability ; but that improbability weighs greatly when 
there is no such evidence at all. As to the ease of the compo- 
sition, the reply is obvious ; that perfect ease is the characteristic 
both of consummate skill and unskilled nature; harsh and awk- 
ward signs of effort being, on any theory of composition, the sole 
property of those intermediate blunderers, who have neither art 
nor nature pure, And let us attempt to realize the full character 
of this hypothesis ; that after the historian has fairly started at 
those early quarrels between East and West, with the grand 
Persian contest full in view, he can still stop short, undazzled by 
its nearing glory, when any side thought strikes him, on any 
subject or of any hue; that he can tarry to pursue the vagary 
to its remotest consequence, darting ever and anon into all the 
subordinate bypaths that open amidst the windings of his devious 
road; that he can always, however, come back to the right 
place, glowing with precisely the right amount of enthusiasm, 
without having missed a single item that he wished to tell, or 
forgotten, in his intricate rambles, a single important fragment 
of his coming tale. What incredible power of composition,— 
what a supernatural skill in grouping, to arrange in memory all 








* In Smith’s Dict. of Biog. and Mythol., s. v. Herodotus. The hypothesis (that 
he wrote his work at an earlier time, and revised and added at Thurii) “ is not 
supported by the slightest evidence ; no ancient writer knows anything of a first 
and second edition of the work. . .. No one mentions that he . . . made two editions 
of his work, as some modern critics assume, who suppose that at Thurii he revised 
his work, and among other things introduced those parts which refer to later 
events. The whole work makes the impression of a fresh composition ; there is no 
trace of labour or revision ; it has all the appearance of having been written by a 
man at an advanced period of his life.” [t will be seen below that we do not ob- 
ject to every portion of this statement. 
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that mighty mass of tangled detail; no small portion of the 
whole body of historic knowledge which all the memories of all 
the men then living could supply; to appropriate it all, master 
it all, compare it all, sort it all out, and then at last, in advanced 
old age, yet light as earliest youth beneath the portentous burthen, 
to set forth with springy step, and follow out the preconcerted 
mazes of his journey, without making a single false step on the 
road. There may have been men who could do this; but 
no one has any right to assume it, so long as he can find a 
simpler explanation. And such is this :—that he first composed, 
perhaps one, or perhaps several, of the longer portions, which 
we could still detach as separate wholes ; that with these he 
blended minor narratives, as his ever-growing stores of knowledge 
enabled him to add them; and that at last he bound them all 
together into this one peerless work, in which infinite diversity 
of detail is finally subordinated to a most admirable unity of plan. 

How that plan would fashion itself in his mind through the 
slow lapse of years, the result, as we possess it, teaches. His 
main design would be, to raise a great historic structure, in which 
the memories of famous men might be enshrined. His guiding 
principles would be, to illustrate everywhere the constant influ- 
ence of the unseen world ; to proclaim man’s obligation to walk 
always fearfully, yet firmly, as in the presence of superior natures, 
and under the authority of everlasting laws; at the same time 
to give a complete picture of the infinite variety, in small things 
as in great things, which extends alike over the destinies of men 
and states, and over the manifold productions of their earthly 
home. A man could no more write off such a work at once 
than he could build a Gothic cathedral by a single impulse. 
And indeed these two things are not dissimilar in other respects. 
Both are alike remarkable for gigantic proportions, for the many 
separate chambers which cluster round the central pile, and for 
the fantastic style of minor ornament, which, if sometimes grace- 
ful, becomes at other times almost startling and grotesque. Yet 
even the gravest of his narratives never clouds the history long 
with sombre hues, and never robs the historian of his cheerful 
and elastic buoyancy of spirit. 

All this becomes still plainer if we admit that he wrote, even 
in part, for recitation. Which sections were first so written, it 
would be vain to conjecture. Let us imagine, however, (it is 
no more than hypothesis, but will serve perfectly for purposes 
of illustration,) that it may have been a sketch of the leading 
features of the Persian war. It is easy to see how different it 
would be from the completed work. Who can believe that the 
noble Greek, in the earliest rush of such a narrative, could have 
arrested his step at any of those myriad trifles, which crowd his 
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ever-changing page? Who can suppose that he would try the 
patience of his hearers, great as it was when graceful thoughts 
came clothed in their own bright language, by tales like these, 
of barbarous men and distant lands,—by details like those, of the 
eccentric magnificence of Babylonish or Egyptian kings? His 
first sketch, we may be sure, would carry his hearers far more 
rapidly than his later toils will let us journey, from the palace 
of the brilliant Greek-loving Creesus, to the starlike out-dartings 
of the little fleet at Artemisium, and the tenacious bravery of 
the men who combed their long hair at Thermopyle, and the 
crash of the unwieldy, ill-assorted navy, which was shattered in 
the gulf of Salamis. Many a long year may have been spent 
in filling up the side scenes of the narrative, as he wandered on 
the shores of his new western home, and called up the thick- 
coming memories of the thousand wonders, which he had 
gathered on every island and headland round that storied sea. 
This view of the mode in which the history was composed is 
corroborated by the expressions of Herodotus himself (iv. 30) ; 
and indeed by all the evidence which can be made to bear upon 
the subject. Such, for instance, is the general drift of these 
facts :—first, a circumstance which we have already mentioned, 
the length and completeness of some of the digressions, such as 
those on Egypt, Scythia, and Lybia,—the apparent irrelevancy 
of their minuter details being itself an indication of their inde- 
pendent origin. Next, the great number of narratives which 
seem insulated from the context where they stand,—which bear 
distinct traces of the widely different authorities by whom they 
were communicated, and which often contain assertions not 
quite consistent with those made by Herodotus himself in other 
passages, as would be very likely to happen if they were first 
written separately, and when conjoined, not smoothed over and 
fitted together with the care demanded of an author in more 
regular literary times.* In other cases, we meet with sentences 
that seem originally to have been mere marginal memoranda, 
which were afterwards worked into the text; an account which 
sometimes extends to whole chapters.f In one instance, at least, 





* Compare, for instance, the accounts of the first voyages to Tartessus, in i. 163 
and iv. 152. No doubt the passages may be made to tally, (see Thirlwall, ii. 108, 
and Grote, iii. 371-373 ;) but it is plain that, as Herodotus wrote them, the one is 
a Phoczean, and the other a Samian tale. Many of the contradictions pointed out 
by Colonel Mure must be explained on the same principle. And see especially his 
remarks on “ inappropriate or taisplaced episodes,” pp. 462-465. Mr. Blakes- 
ley, in his new edition of Herodotus, of which only the First Book has yet been 
published, exhibits great ingenuity in tracing narratives of this kind to their differ- 
ent sources, . 

+ See the remarks of the commentators on vi. 122, (if indeed that chapter is 
genuine, on which conf. Salomon, p. 15,) and Mr. Blakesley’s notes on i. 56, 82, 
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we have clear proof, as Miiller has remarked, that one portion 
was published before another, since the latter defends the former 
from criticisms that had been passed upon it.* And if the 
pemos mentioned in his epitaph, which drove him to take 
refuge at Thurii, was roused, as Dahlmann seems to have 
thought (p. 85), by some of his sharp censures on Hecatzeus 
and the Jonians, we should conclude that those parts of his 
Second Book, in which especially we find them, Had already 
been circulated in a permanent form.f Lastly, we might draw a 
similar inference from the singular arrangement of the facts 
relating to any one special town or country, exclusive of those 
which occupy the longer dissertations. Instead of presenting 
them, at any such opportunity as he liked best, in chronological 
order, they are appended piecemeal, just where they seem to 
have struck him, when he was drawing up the separate narra- 
tives; so that, when the whole book was compounded, the 
earliest facts sometimes found the latest notice, as may be ob- 
served of the curious ethnographical information which he gives 
with his lists of armies or navies in the Persian War. 

To these considerations may be added the general consent of 
critical writers, (with the exceptions specified before,) though 
their views are cast in different forms. Some speak of separate 
Aoyot, which the historian spent his old age in combining :§ 





&e. Perhaps the singular omissions in the Sancroft and Vienna MSS. may be 
deeper traces of this peculiarity. At other times, Mr. Blakesley regards these 
intercalated memoranda as ancient interpolations, as on i. 32, and again on 82. 

* Namely in vi. 43, referring to iii. 80. Miiller, Lit. Ane. Gr., p. 273, note. 
So also Kriiger. Contra, Béhr, vol. iii. p. 281; vol. iv. p. 384. 

+ See the passages in Dah/m. ch. vi. sect. 3; Béhr, p. 399; Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist, Gr., i. 21-23, Didot. 

+ E. 9. of the Athenians ; compare viii. 44, with v. 66 (the four old tribes), 
and i. 56, 57. Of the Ionians in general, compare vii. 94, with i. 146, &e. This 
can be tested at once by any one who will write out a consecutive history of al- 
most any town or people, mentioned incidentally, from these scattered notices, 
The passages in which he does refer back to what he has said before would be 
perfectly consistent with this view; for sometimes they might be cross references 
from one detached book to another, and sometimes they may have been inserted 
when the whole was put together. On these, see especially Mr. G. C. Lewis in 
the Classical Museum, ii. 12-14, and Jéiger, p. 11. 

@ E.g. K. O. Miiller, Hist. Gr. Lit., p. 268. “It is stated that Herodotus 
recited his history at different festivals. This statement is, in itself, perfectly 
credible,” &c., but “ the public readings of Herodotus must have been confined to 
detached portions of his subject, which he afterwards introduced into his work.” 
So Heyse, p. 73. ‘ Maximas certe historiarum partes litteris jam tum mandatas 
in Italiam secum attulit. Sed erant ez partes adhuc dissolute,” &c. ; see also pp. 
28, 42, 43, 47. (Conf. Jéger, p. 11. “Jam quidem multa sunt que tanquam 
separati Adyo., S. commentarii exarata fuisse videntur, ante totius operis confec- 
tionem ;” which statement he proceeds to limit. See below.) Hceren, Greece, p. 
268, note. “If Herodotus read not his whole work, but a part of it, (and probably 
it was composed piecemeal,) many of the difficulties which Dahlmann finds in 
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others prefer saying that he made an original sketch, which he 
kept under revision, and added to it as occasion served.* Not 
irreconcilable with these accounts is a third, that (perhaps from 
a very early period) he formed a definite outline of his future 
plan, which he matured and realized at Thurii.f Others, with 
more boldness, divide the work into specified parts, and fix on 
one for the earlier recitations.$ Others pronounce that there 
were two distinct editions, of which they think that they can 
still see traces in the present text.§ However widely these hypo- 
theses may differ in other details, there are at least two points 
on which they generally agree: that the work of the historian 
at Thurii was at most only to combine and perfect ; and, that 
there are good grounds for believing that he may have recited 
portions of his history at an earlier time. 

If now we adopt the view which is thus found to be supported 
alike by probability, by evidence, and by a general coincidence 





the narrative would disappear.” Compare Wesseling, Preef. fol. ii. who ex- 
plains the well-known passage in Pliny in the following manner: “ Condidit 
historiarum libros alibi, eosdemque ante Italicum iter semel atque iterum in 
frequenti Graecorum mercatu preelegit ; isthic vero illos elimavit, nonnulla adjecit, 
alia fortasse retexuit.” Add Donaldson, Philol. Soc., i. p. 166. “The great 
work which he there composed [at Thurii] embodied the smaller books which he 
had previously recited or published.” See also Béhr, iv. p. 182, note. 

* F.g. Mr. G. C. Lewis, Class. Mus., ii, 3. “The ancient writers appear to 
have often kept their works under revision during a large part of their life. This 
was probably the case with the history of Herodotus.” Conf. Niebuhr in Class. 
Mus., i. 187; Philol. Mus., i. 256; (“the edition which we read of” Herodotus.) 
Béckh, Public Ec. Ath., (p. 17; 2d Engl. ed.) Herodotus “ composed or altered 
many parts of his history after his migration to Thurii.” We may also cite 
Colonel Mure on this point, p. 258: “ After a first draught was embodied, it may 
probably have remained on the author’s hands,” &e. Conf. pp. 271, 516. But 
he is opposed to the hypothesis of “ successive editions.” 

+ £. g. Jéger, p. 10. “In universum liquet, in opere hocce condendo certam 
definitamque Herodoti animo obversatam esse descriptionem, certum ordinem 
rerumque seriem.” Conf, Salomon, pp. 15, 25. 

t+ Thus Heyse, pp. 42, 48, chooses the First Book as the most likely for the 
Olympic recitation. (See against him, Jdger, pp. 9-12.) ©. ’. Hermann, (in 
Biihr’s 2d vol. p. 661; conf. Bahr himself, vol. iv. pp. 383, 387, 388,) expands 
this into the statement, that the historian may have first written and read the 
earlier books, containing the account of his travels, &c., and added the Grecian 
and especially the Athenian element,—viz., the wars with Persia, at a much 
later time. Precisely opposite is the conjecture of Mr. Kenrick, Eg. of Hdt., p. 
xix. “ If we suppose that the portion which contains the Persian invasion was the 
first composed,” &c. Similarly Dr, Donaldson, p. 167. * In a word, we are to con- 
sider Herodotus as one, who, having discovered his literary faculty in the brief epi- 
deixis which he wrote on the Persian War . , . spent the long years of leisure which 
he enjoyed as an Athenian subject, in grouping around that original centre the 
results of all his manifold journeyings and observations, making them all tend to 
that, and stringing every successive episode on the connecting thread of the inter- 
national contacts of the Persians and the Greeks.” The curious contrast between 
these two main views, illustrates what we said before, as to the hopelessness of 
any such specifications, 

§ See Mr. Kenrick, p. xxv., and against this view, the writer in Smith’s Dict., 
and Colonel Mure, as quoted above. 
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of critical opinions, the place at which Herodotus wrote will 
no longer be a subject for much debate. We may believe with 
Lucian, that he wrote in Asia Minor ; with Suidas, that he wrote 
at Samos; with Pliny, who is at once the best authority, and 
the one whose assertion obviously embodies most truth, that he 
wrote at Thurii. But we must accept no one of these accounts 
exclusively, All are true; but the whole together falls short of 
the truth. If we look solely at the history, the three localities, 
with the scenery of which he is plainly most familiar, and from 
which his comparisons are usually drawn, are Ionia, Athens, and 
the south of Italy. In the latter district, as it has been frequently 
remarked, some passages must certainly have been written, at 
least in the form in which they have reached us.* But we do 
not offer this as a substitute for the authorities before recited. 
A more probable statement would be, that he wrote everywhere, 
—throughout the whole sweep of his travels. The acknowledged 
freshness of the narrative appears to us to indicate, that in very 
many cases, and perhaps in most, we possess the original records 
in which he first embodied the information which he received. 
Thus at Delphi and at Branchide, he would write down the 
legends connected with the gifts that filled their treasuries, and 
thence frame his narratives of Lydian kings. His minute ac- 
count of the Persian satrapies, and of the motley host that ga- 
thered in the train of Xerxes,f must have been compiled while 
he was in close communication with subjects of the Great King. 
In Egypt itself he must have written down that strange series of 
facts and fables, which fills his second book and part of his third. 
In Athens he may have recorded many of the completer details 
of the Persian war. Marvellous rarities of art and nature may 
have been described where he first saw or heard of them, in many 
widely parted lands. Nay, many a chapter may have been writ- 
ten nearly as we read it, just after he had gleaned its contents 
from the talk of the caravansary, or from the listless tales of 





* Tonia; ef. i. 142; ii. 10, and especially his copious references to Samos, 
Athens ; cf. i. 98 5 ii. 7; iv. 99; v.89 : (compare Colonel Mure’s remarks on his 
“ assuming on the part of his public a knowledge of Attic localities,” pp. 249, 509, 
which we prefer to Mr. Grote’s conclusion, that “ there is nothing in the account 
of Herodotus to make us believe that he had ever visited the ground of Marathon,” 
iv. 465.) SJtaly; iii. 131—138; iv. 15, 99 ; v. 44; vi. 21, 127. 

+ The notion of Heeren, that the list of this army may have been taken from 
the documents mentioned in vii. 100, is called by Bp. Thirlwall “ an ingenious 
and probable conjecture” (ii. 254), but rejected by Mr. Grote, who thinks that it 
was obtained from Greek informants, v. 51, note. Colonel Mure thinks that the 
account of the satrapies “ must have been drawn from original Persian documents, 
illustrated probably by some species of plan,” p. 310. We do not pass any opin- 
ion on these suggestions : but simply assert that his informants, if Greeks, must 
have been in close connexion with the Persian authorities : and that he probably 
wrote these passages, when himself not far from the Persian rule. 
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sailors, as they were voyaging together amidst the isles of the 
/Egean, or from the more business-like narratives of mer- 
chants, with whom he was passing to and fro amidst the eighty 
daughters of Miletus, which girdled with their friendly resting- 
places the shores of the once Inhospitable Sea. The details of 
the account which we have thus given, must of course be hypo- 
thetical : but we put forward the whole statement, less as a mere 
* speculation,” than as the best and completest method of re- 
conciling and harmonizing the authorities and facts. 

This view, again, greatly simplifies the question, as to his re- 
lations with Thucydides. Without entering further than we 
can help into that controversy, we may state generally, that there 
are insuperable difficulties against concluding, either that Thu- 
cydides was entirely ignorant of the works of Herodotus, or that 
he knew them in their present form. But there is nothing to 
hinder us from believing,—rather there is much to induce us to 
believe,—that Thucydides was acquainted with some parts of 
them, which had been previously recited or circulated ; and, 
perhaps also, as we shall see grounds for thinking, with their ge- 
neral scope and sphere. Dahlmann’s long list of passages (ch. 
ix. § 1), adduced to prove that Thucydides would have corrected 
or enlarged some of his own statements if he had known the 
writings of Herodotus, is utterly powerless against this more pro- 
bable explanation. We can tell neither how much he knew, 
nor whether what he did know had then assumed, in each case, 
the form with which we are familiar. But that part of what he 
heard had done so, rests on the proof of his own quotations. Let 
us take what he says in i. 20-22, compared with i. 97. Not to 
dwell now on the circumstance, that the whole tone and colour- 
ing of the first passage indicate, that Thucydides had in his eye 
some earlier writer, distinguished by precisely the qualities which 
the congenial reader accounts beauties in Herodotus, but which 
a contemporary historian, so profoundly dissimilar as Thucydides, 
was not unlikely to consider faults ;* it is scarcely possible to sup- 





* So little can we agree with Colonel Mure’s remark, p. 259, note, “ The notion 
that another passage of Thucydides (i. 22, in fine) also contains a sneer at Hero- 
dotus appears somewhat far fetched.” We might not rest much on the scholiast, 
with his thrice-repeated aivirrsras ray *‘Heddorov, reds ‘“Heddoroy aiviresras, aivirrsras 
33 r& Madixd ‘Heodsrov. But almost every expression seems to us to bear only the 
interpretation which we have given to it above. On the general subject, it will 
be enough to refer (besides Dahlmann) to Gdller, Vit. Thucyd., pp. 43-49 ; and 
the Tract of Salomon named at the head of this article, especially p.17, &c. ; com- 
pare tuo Heyse, pp. 36, 46. We shall see hereafter, that the passage, Hdt. vi. 98, 
was probably written too late to be known to Thucydides, who could not therefore 
intentionally contradict Herodotus about the Delian tale, as some have thought, 
in ii, 8. Miiller’s view, therefore, (Dor. i. 332), that there were two earthquakes, 
and that each historian had only heard of one, may, strange as it seems, be more 
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pose, that the two errors (if such they be) which he charges 
against “ the other Greeks,” (in distinction to the mass of the 
Athenians, whose ignorance of their own history he had just been 
condemning) can have met in any other writer, as we know that 
they meet in Herodotus (vi. 57; ix. 53), It is absurd, for in- 
stance, to refer them, with Miiller, to Hellanicus, when we 
know that Herodotus made both mistakes, and have no proof 
whatever that Hellanicus made either.* On this point, too, the 
other passage (Thuc. i. 97) furnishes important evidence. Thu- 
cydides there pointedly distinguishes between Iellanicus, whom 
he blames for one kind of imperfection, and some other earlier 
writers, who laboured under another. These latter had treated, 
he says, of the Median (7. e. Persian) wars and the Greek affairs 
which preceded them; but their writings gave no information 
on the rise of the Athenian apy7,—a deficiency which he pro- 
ceeds to supply. This passage really seems peculiarly conclu- 
sive. It states accurately enough the main subject on which 
Herodotus did write, which may easily have been thus far known 
to Thucydides. It marks as accurately one of the chief subjects 
on which he did noé write; namely, the history of the Greeks 
below the Persian war. And there is no possibility of any con- 
fusion with Hellanicus, since he is expressly named and set aside 
under a different head. 

Again, there is no such glaring injustice in the criticism of 
Thucydides, as to force us to the conclusion, either that he refers 
to some other writer, or that he treats Herodotus in an ungen- 
erous spirit. To take the strongest passage of all,t on which 
Dahlmann comments with some energy; it is possible that to a 
writer with so rigorous a habit of analysis as Thucydides pos- 
sessed, Herodotus’s style of investigation would seem slovenly. 
It was not the custom of the Great Historian to propound a series 
of discordant opinions all at length, instead of condensing what 
was true in them into one brief statement; nor to dismiss dis- 
puted subjects with an inconclusive yaupér@, (Hat. ii. 117; iv. 
96,) for other equally uncertain topics. And it was not within 
the power, any more than within the wish, of the Great Logo- 
grapher, amidst all his inquisitive voyages and travels, to scan 





correct than that of Voss, given by Thirlwall, iii, 124. But on this subject, again, 
see the discussion in Salomon, 

* Miiller, Dorians, ii. 106, note. Salomon, p. 28. 

+ Odews ararainweos rois WorAnis n Cirncis THs aAnbsias, xual tal re Erciea MaAROV 
ceirevra:, I, 20, fin. See Dahlmann, p.160. Mr. Bode, one of the most devoted 
of Herodotus’s admirers, has expressed well what Thucydides would feel far more 
strongly : “ A kind of dreamy inconsequence often blends with an appearance and 
evident intention of exactness and investigation; we feel as if a great deal had 
passed before our eyes, but had only left a vague and not very definite impression 
of grandeur and antiquity.”— Ballads from Hdt., p. 38. 
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men, their acts and motives, with the other’s cold and penetrating 
eye. 
To revert now to the story of those youthful tears. The be- 
lief that in the passages to which we have alluded Thucydides 
refers to Herodotus, is not of itself inconsistent with an acknow- 
ledgment of that early admiration. The youthful reverence, 
which looks up with a loyal and hearty respect to all intellectual 
superiority, often becomes sadly diminished by the discrimina- 
tion of maturer years, and narrowed, or even warped, by the ex- 
clusive tendency of special occupation. The great objection to the 
story is, that the evidence is wholly wanting. We do not see on 
what grounds we could retain our belief in that incident, after 
we have abandoned the tale of Lucian, out of which it naturally 
xrew. But to go so far as to say that Thucydides knew nothing 
of Herodotus, is clearly, we repeat, against the evidence; and 
the intermediate account which we have suggested seems to be 
the one which most satisfactorily fulfils all the conditions of the 
problem. 

We may here allude to another literary connexion, which has 
excited much interest,* but which Colonel Mure dismisses very 
summarily: that which is said to have existed between Herodo- 
tus and Sophocles. We will commence by placing side by side 
the verdicts of Colonel Mure and Mr Grote :— 


Grote, viii. 443. Mure, iv. 273, Note. 





“ In Sophocles, we may trace the com- 
panion of Herodotus. (Note.) The 
comparison of Hadt. iii. 119, with Soph., 
Antig. 905, proves a community of 
thought which seems to me hardly ex. 
plicable in any other way. Which of 
the two obtained the thought from the 
other, we cannot determine. The rea- 
son given, by a woman whose father 
and mother were dead, for preferring 
a brother either to husband or child, 
—that she might find another husband 
and have another child, but could not 
possibly have another brother,—is cer- 
tainly not a little far-fetched.” 


“ The correspondence between one or 
two incidental facts or sentiments, in pas- 
sages of Herodotus and Sophocles, af- 
fords no sufficient evidence of a personal 
acquaintance between the authors, or 
even ofa knowledge of each other’s works; 
the facts or sentiments being themselves 
precisely of a nature to have obtained 
popular currency in those days. Antig. 
909, cf. Hdt. iii. 119. Ed. Col. 339, 
ef. Hdt. ii. 35.” 


So then, it seems, we must seek for other evidence. And it is 


singular that Colonel Mure, taking the negative side, should not 
even allude to some of the weightiest that has been brought for- 
ward. Such is the poem of which Plutarch has preserved a frag- 
ment, and which purports to have been addressed by Sophocles 
to Herodotus in (what would be) the year 440, B.c. 





* See especially the Dissertations of C. I’. /ermann, at the end of the 2d vol. of 
Bahr’s Herodotus, p. 656; and of Dr. Donaldson, in the Papers of the Philological 
Society, vol. i. p. 161. 
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It is true that Plutarch brings in the story “ by the head and 
shoulders,” as Miiller observes; and the opinion which others 
have expressed is not unlikely, that the whole passage where it 
stands, is a mere marginai note, which has been transferred to 
the text. But the verses have been generally received as 
genuine ; and bearing so definitely as they do, both on chrono- 
logy and on literary history, they have played an important part 
in the biographies of both the historian and the poet. But to 
leave this point; the parallels between the two writers are far too 
numerous and striking to be so speedily disposed of. 

We admit that something must be allowed for the spirit of the age 
or nation, which both alike would fully share. Therefore, iit stood 
alone, we should not lay much stress on such a passage as that in 
(Ed. Col. 1225-8, where Sophocles uses the familiar saying, that it 
is best not to be born, and next best, having been born, to die. 
Herodotus has many passages which turn on a similar thought: 
as the tale of the Trausi (v. 4), who lamented at the birth, and 
rejoiced at the funeral of their friends; the tale of Cleobis and 
Biton (i. 31), to whom the gods granted a calm and early death, 
as the best boon that piety could merit; and the dialogue be- 
tween Xerxes and Artabanus (vii. 46), when his adviser told the 
king, who was weeping to think how soon ev ery man throughout 
his myriad host must die, that no living man is so happy as not 
sometimes, yea oftentimes, to have w ished rather to die than to live. 
But no saying seems to have had a wider influence than this.f 
There was one account of its origin, for which Plutarch quotes the 
authority of Aristotle, which we may be sure had never reached He- 
rodotus ; that Silenus bestowed this truth upon his captor Midas.t 
Herodotus certainly would not have intentionally omitted a story, 
which would have cast the very hue he loved over those gardens 
under the cold cliffs of Bermius, where the sixty petalled roses 
grew, and where king Midas caught Silenus (viii. 138). 

Admitting all this, we — that there are many other pa- 


* Plut. an Seni, &e. Opp. ii. (Mor. ) p. 785, B. Xyl. For comments and re- 
ferences in regard to it, see Heyse, p. 66; Jiiger, p. 23; Hermann in Bihr, ii. 659, 
and Bahr himself, iv. 386; Kenrick, p. 23; Salomon, p. 17; Miiller, Lit. An. Gr., 
p. 339 ; Donaldson, 1.1. p. 161, and in ed. of Antigone, pp. xvii. 202; Smith’s Dict. 
Biog. iii, 867 ; Pococke, p. 246. With respect to the passage in the Antigone, 
Valckenaer’s arrangement of the clauses is sufficient to convince even the most 
sceptical of the connexion between the two writers; but we are not sure that Dr. 
Donaldson has induced us to resign altogether the old opinion, that Sophocles was 
the copyist. 

+ See the mass of quotations in Grotius’s note on Eccles. iv. 3, and Davis’s 
note on Cic. Tuse. Disp. i. 48. 

t Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. Opp. ii. p. 115. D. 
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rallels* which confirm the natural view of that in the Antigone, 
even if the Egyptian fact of id. Col. 337 might have reached 
the two writers through independent channels, Such are the 
passages in which both combine the words eda TUX: like the 
forte quédam divinitus of Livy (i. 4), as if to recognise the con- 
stant control which providence exercises over what men call acci- 
dents and chances.f Such are the passages at the end of the 
(Ed. Tyr. and the beginning of the Trachiniz, where the poet 
expresses the same opinion which the historian puts into the 
mouth of Solon (i. 32), that we must call no man happy, till we 
know that his life has ended happily.{ But indeed there is the 
same close conformity between them on all those mysterious sub- 
jects which exercised so powerful an influence over both their 
minds, Let us take the one point of what Sophocles calls 
UBpis, § let us take, for instance, the three specimens of Hpus, 
developed in succession, like successive waves of human pride, 
in the Cidipus Tyrannus, with the issues which he furnishes 
elsewhere. First Jocasta, hard, domineering, defiant—swelling 
into scorn for the oracles which Greece held sacred: for whom, 
on the discovery of her unspeakable disaster, there was no place 
for repentance, no return to the placid course of daily life. ‘Then 
(Edipus, the sagacious and manly, the reader of all riddles save 
his own ; scarcely less impious, just when the tide swells highest, 
yet even then timid in his doubts of heaven ; one whose quick 
temper and stern tone can do no more than slightly qualify our 
admiration for his kingly qualities: he too, rises and falls—rises 
not to such firm impiety, sinks not to such abrupt despair. Then 
Creon, first the supple plausible subject, afterwards the unfeeling 
tyrannizing lord : a baser character, but at first with less marked 
signs of evil, crushed out at last by still deeper and more de- 
grading sorrow. Who can fail to see here the sort of figures 
which Herodotus most loved todraw? The intellectual difference 
is wholly in the poet’s favour. He has a deeper insight, and a 





* Dr. Donaldson has collected several, p. 164; ef. Varronianus, p.12, We may 
add here, the common allusion to the Homeric ia? fyg00 dxuis (Il. K. 173) by 
Herodotus (vi. 11) and Sophocles (Antig. 996, ta} Zugod réxns). Compare too the 
turn of the expression in Hdt. i. 37 with Cid. Tyr. 536, &e. The commentators 
have suggested many other parallels, the weight of which depends on their conter- 
gent force, 

+ Hat. i. 126, &c. See Valcken. note on iii. 153; Biahr, vol. iv. pp. 412-3; and 
compare Gronov. on Liy. i. 4. For Sophocles, see especially Fragm. Eriph. 4 (No. 
205, Dind.), Gid. Col. 1585, and Philoct. 1316. Similarly Pindar, more than once. 

} Compare also the concluding words of Solon in Herodotus, rorrcios yee dn 
bwodikas GABov 6 Osds, weoppilous avirgerpe, with Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1190, &e. 

§ Cid. Tyr. 873, &e. (The commentators who think that in this noble passage 
the poet departs from his immediate subject, understate the full meaning of the 
word.) Weare not in this instance comparing a mere similarity of expression, 
but for the usage of Hat. ef. i. 100, ii. 32, iii. 48, 81, 118; and the xépos, i Begins 
vids, of the oracle in viii, 77. See parallels in Donalds. New Crat. p. 517. 
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more commanding power. There are niceties in his delineations 
which go far beyond the historian’s simpler skill. But what a 
harmony of moral tone! How do the characters of Sophocles 
remind us of the fate which darkened the brilliant stars of Croesus, 
Polycrates, and Xerxes; of the meet judgment that destroyed 
the blood-stained Pheretime (iv. 205); of the retribution award- 
ed to Cyrus, to Cambyses, to Cleomenes; of the doom which 
drove Mycerinus to that strange despair, the short span of life 
doubled only for the revel, in which he buried his old love of 
‘ustice, that could not buy off the wrath of heaven (ii, 133). 
When all these marks of a community of feeling and belief are 
added to the positive evidence which has been adduced before, 
we can no longer doubt the existence of a literary connexion, 
and apparently also a personal friendship, between these two 
writers—the most Homeric of tragedians, and the most Homeric 
of historians ; * the two Greeks in whom, beyond all others, save 
that mightier epic poet, their nation presents us with the com- 
pletest exponents of all sides of life ; who combined most equably 
the two profoundest principles in our present being—fellowship 
with man, and reverence for God. 

We turn now to the other subject on which we proposed to 
offer some remarks, the chronology of the life and writings of 
Herodotus. On this head, we should of course look to his own 
works to help us; but they render less aid than we might have 
hoped for, because of one peculiarity in the historian’s character, 
viz. that notwithstanding his simplicity and openness, he seems 
instinctively to avoid any notices that could connect his narra- 
tive with his own private history. This is one of the many fea- 
tures in which, as we have observed before, he reminds us of 
Homer, in whose hexameter, as Mr, Grote remarks (i. 488), “ the 
poet is a mere nameless organ of the historical Muse.” It is a 
feature, again, which, like many others of his characteristics, 
connects him rather with the “ olden time,” than with the busy 
self-asserting contemporaries of Pericles.t There is nothing 
whatever of prudery in this reserve. On the contrary, he habi- 
tually speaks in the first person; habitually records his own 
thoughts, researches and conclusions, his own travels, observa- 
tions, and (in general terms) authorities ; but all in strict relation 
to his subject, and never to himself. “ He who was present 
everywhere,” says Dahlmann (p. 54), “ is almost always absent 





* & Qui Longino [e. xiii. ] dicitur ‘Ozngixararos Herodotus, Homerum quem Polemo 
[ap. Diog. L. iv. 20] vocabat Tragicum, Homerez cert? magnificentiz proximum 
Sophoclem habuit in deliciis.” Valcken. in Hdt. iii. 119. 

+ Compare Mure, pp. 355, 503; and on the general subject stated above, 
p. 244. If Herodotus son of Basilides (viii. 132) was a connexion of the historian’s, 
as some have thought, this would be the only exception to his usual silence. 
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in his book ; and when he does appear, it is only to be doubly 
missed afterwards.” 

Of course this peculiarity limits the use of his writings in the 
way in which we should now wish to employ them. Not the 
slightest allnsion can be detected to events which must have ex- 
ercised the greatest influence over his own life, as though he would 
show his love for the places with which he was most familiar, by 
burying their present in their past. Thus in the case of Halicar- 
nassus ; we hear much of Artemisia, but not one word of her 


son Pisindelis* or her grandson Lygdamis, with the latter of 


whom his biographers represent the historian as in personal feud. 
In the case of Samos, where he seems to have spent much time, we 
might draw up nearly a complete early history of the island from 
his writings,—from the old king Amphicrates, to the splendid 
tyranny of Polycrates and the desolation of Syloson, with mul- 
tifarious details of its arts and artists, its wondrous structures, its 
commerce and its worship; but there is no reference whatever 
to the Samian war of 440, at which some think he was actually 
present, and with the whole history of which he could not fail to 
be familiar. Thurii, the home of his later years, is never men- 
tioned in our present text, f though he speaks minutely and feel- 
ingly about the fate of Sybaris, near the site of which it was 
founded (v. 44-5, vi. 21). Ina similar spirit, he rarely specifies 
the names of his authorities; and there are only two good 
instances in which they have any bearing on his own date or 
chronology.t 

It is another phase of this peculiarity, that while his pages 
bristle with allusions to all kinds of earlier incident,—as well the 
dim movements of Mysians and Teucrians before the Trojan war, 
the forays of Scythian and Cimmerian hordes, or the wild ir- 
ruptions of half-mythical Encheleans, as the general facts of both 
Greek and Oriental history,§—these incidental references begin 
to run short as soon as we look below the siege of Sestos, which, 
though it forms the limit of his direct narrative,|| took place 


* In vii. 99, he only speaks of Artemisia as ruling raid0s trdexovros venvisan 

+ The only possible exception would have no bearing on these remarks, viz. the 
reading ‘Hgoderev @ougiov nd’ icrogins aaddséss, preserved in Aristotle’s Rhet. iii. 9. 

Namely, ix. 16, where he quotes Thersander, who had been present at a ban- 
quet given to Mardonius in 479 ; and iii. 55, where he mentions that he once met 
at Sparta with the grandson of a Spartan who took part in the expedition against 
Polycrates in 528 (Miller) or 525 (Clinton). The few other places in which he 
gives names furnish no sort of help on this subject. 

§ There are some singular exceptions, such as the earlier Messenian wars, his 
silence on which has been explained on different grounds. What Niebuhr says 
on such omissions must be confined to his direct narrations. If applied to his mere 
allusions, it would be stated too strongly.— Lectures on Anc. Hist., i. 168. 

|| We shall not enter on the question whether the history, as we possess it, is a 
finished work, further than to state our entire agreement, on this point, with the 
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when, on the common calculation, he was only five years old. 
If we consider the stirring character of his own times, we can- 
not regard this as accidental. It is evidently one of his princi- 
ples,—another point in which he is strongly contrasted with 
Thucydides,—to keep his narrative in every way at a distance 
from himself. That principle, however, could not possibly be 
applied so rigorously to his times as to his personal history ; and 
the exceptional cases in which we can detect references to events 
later than B.c. 478, furnish the basis for some calculations on 
the chronology of his writings, which may be connected with 
that of his life. Dahlmann gave a list of the more important 
passages, which, though not complete,* has formed an essential 
part of all more recent biographies. In proceeding to examine 
it, we shall first inquire how it affects the literary question, of 
the date at which the historian wrote. 

The following have been the chief conclusions on this subject : 
—Dahlmann brought down the date of composition to B.c. 408, 
or even later: Niebuhr, believing that Dahlmann had extended 
the life of Herodotus too long, assigned the work to Ol. 90 (B.c. 
420): Miiller doubted whether it could be proved that he lived 
into the second period of the Peloponnesian war (7. e. past 421) : 
and Mr. Grote maintains that “ it cannot be shewn that there 
is a single event of precise and ascertained date, alluded to in 
his history, later than” 430.f Colonel Mure shall speak for 
himself :— 


*‘ That Herodotus survived to nearly the close of the fifth century B.c., 
may be inferred from passages of his work (i. 130; iii. 15) where he 
seems incidentally to mention transactions which took place as late as 
the year 408 B.c. He must therefore still have been engaged in writing 
in that year, or rather in some still later year ; for it is not likely that 
the transactions in question would be noticed by him in his work on 





argument of Colonel Mure, p. 547. On the view which we have taken, there would 
be nothing to surprise us in the circumstance, that it may contain one or two pro- 
mises of future narrative, which the historian never remembered to fulfil. 

* Dahlmann’s list appeared twice in English before his work was translated 
(Kenrick, p. xvi. ; Class. Mus, i. 188). An independent list, containing some ad- 
ditions, was annexed by Mr. Long to his “ Summary of Herodotus,” 1829, p. 
elxiii. Dahlmann enumerates tienty-two allusions, to which we are able to add 
twelve others, that deserve consideration (many of them have already received it 
from other writers); viz. iii. 119 (if borrowed from the Antigone, which was first 
represented in 440), iv. 148 (placed by Niebuhr between 423 and 415, Philol. Mus. 
i. 256), 163 (eighth reign of the Battiadee did not begin till cire. 460-466), v. 77 
(the Athenian Propyla, not built till 436-431), vi. 91 (431, Thue. ii. 27), 131 
(mention of Pericles), vii. 139 (ef. Niebuhr, ]. 1. and Grote, v. 82), viii. 3 (Athe- 
nian &e7%, 477), 55 (sce Miiller, Sacr. Min. Pol. p. 18), ix. 37 (Hegesistratus), 64 
(Aeimnestus), and 105 (Hermolycus at Carystus. Thue. i. 98). We need not re- 
capitulate those of Dahlmann, many of which are cited below. 

+ Niebuhr, 1.1. and Lectures on Anc. Hist., i. 320; A/iiller, Lit. p. 268 ; Grote, 
iv. 306, note ; ef. v. 82, 87, &e. 
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the very year of their occurrence, and of its termination. It is there- 
fore a fair further inference, that his life may have been prolonged 
some years beyond the date of the last events mentioned by him, 
and that he may consequently have seen the commencement of the 
fourth century B.c.”—P, 245, see also Appendix G. 


As we are thus brought back to the latest of the dates which 
had been given, to make ample room for which, Colonel Mure 
elsewhere discredits the common date for his birth, it becomes 
necessary to look more closely at the arguments on the only 
two passages which furnish ground for this conclusion. 

1. What is the date of the revolt of the Medes from Darius, 
mentioned in i. 130? The reader of Herodotus is familiar with 
only one Darius, the renowned son of Hystaspes, who fills so 
much space in the historian’s narrative. The revolt alluded to 
is mentioned in language that would naturally suggest an event 
long past. It is connected directly with the transactions which 
transferred the empire of the East from Astyages the Mede to 
Cyrus the Persian, in 559. Afterwards (votepw xpove), Hero- 
dotus says, the Medes repented of their submission, and revolted 
from Darius, who conquered and subdued them. No one who 
was reading the passage without a commentator by his side to 
perplex him,* would ever doubt for a moment, that among the 
restless movements of the Eastern nations, when the strong hand 
of the great Darius was for the first time moulding their un- 
wieldy mass into something like organic unity (after B.c. 521), 
there was a revolt of the Medians, which the historian thought 
this a very proper place to record. That such a revolt, in itself 
highly probable, did take place, appears from the Behistun in- 
scription. Mr. Grote has ingeniously developed a more com- 
plete account of it, from the scattered hints furnished in connexion 
with the usurpation and fate of the Pseudo-Smerdis; but the 
argument stands clear of the truth or falsehood of his hypothesis. 
That the event not only might have happened, but did happen, 
will be sufficient, for any one who is familiar with the method 
of Herodotus, to outweigh any considerations based upon his 
supposed silence elsewhere. 

It was, however, no other reason than that silence which led 
the old chronologers (followed here by Clinton, Dahlmann, 





* We must except Mr. Blakesley. His short note is completely to the purpose : 
—*“ This expression has been supposed to refer to the revolt under Darius Nothus, 
which was put down in the year 408 B.c., and an argument relative to the time of 
Herodotus’s writing his history has been deduced from it. But the sentence, if 
proceeding from the hand of the author, seems more likely to relate to the troubles 
which took place under the Pseudo-Smerdis, the Magian. See note on iii. 126 
{not yet published]. It is apparently a mere memorandum, although there is no 
reason to dispute its genuineness.” 
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Heyse, and Mure) to refer the allusion of Herodo..s to that revolt 
of the Medes from Darius Nothus, which is record.d by Xenophon 
(Hell. i. 2, § 19), and which belongs to the year B.c. 409. It seems 
difficult to imagine a more improbable explanation than this :— 
that Herodotus, writing, at the nearest, within two or three years 
after an insurrection had happened in the distant East, should 
have hastened, against his more usual practice with contempo- 
rary events, to intrude a record of it into the heart of a narra- 
tive of what occurred a century and a half before ; that he should 
mention it in language suited to an event of all but equal re- 
moteness; that without a hint of the great intervening gulf of 
time, crowded with the events of his own whole history, and of 
inany a stirring later year, he should connect the one event with 
the other, by a direct relation of motive,—the revolt springing 
from repentance for the submission, which thus bore fruit after a 
slow growth of a hundred and fifty years; and to complete the 
confusion, should expect his readers to find out by intuition, that 
the name Darius, which, throughout the rest of his history,* de- 
notes a certain very celebrated king, in this single passage means 
a much obscurer sovereign, who mounted the throne more than 
sixty years after the Great Darius died. Colonel Mure’s argu- 
ments do not meet these difficulties in any single point. First, 
he entangles the question, whether Herodotus alludes to any re- 
volt of the Medes under Darius son of Hystaspes, with the very 
different question, whether Mr. Grote has succeeded in fixing the 
precise time and circumstances of that revolt; next, he treats Mr. 
Grote’s hypothesis with some (of course unintentional) unfairness, 
by ignoring the evidence which he adduces, and by confounding 
what he says of a revolt which followed the deposition of Smerdis 
with his previous usurpation; having thus established, as he 
thinks, a “ strange incongruity” in Mr. Grote’s account, he pro- 
ceeds to cast it back on that whole “ interpretation of the pass- 
age,” which, as we have seen, rests on grounds completely inde- 
pendent, involving no incongruity at all;f and lastly, he disposes 
of the actual testimony of the Behistun inscription with the re- 
mark, that “ Herodotus shows no knowledge of those transac- 
tions,” which in this passage is the very point in dispute; and 
which is not so certain as he assumes elsewhere. 

2. The other proof of the lower date is drawn from iii, 15, 
where Herodotus quotes the cases of Thannyras, son of Inarus, 
and Pausiris, son of Amyrtzus, to illustrate his assertion, that the 





* The mention of the young prince in ix. 108 can scarcely be considered an 
exception. 

+ See especially Gdller, Vit. Thucyd., p. 47. It is quite unnecessary, however, 
to expunge either the passage in Herodotus or the passage in Xenophon. They 
refer to entirely distinct occasions. Mr. Kenrick’s view (Ane. Eg. ii. 495) seems 
to resemble that of Mr. Grote. Compare Quarterly Review, Ixxix. 431-2. 
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Persians honoured the sons of kings, and often restored to such 
persons power which their fathers had forfeited by rebellion. It is 
with the latter of these instances that we are concerned. The facts 
are briefly these. We know from Thucydides (i. 110, 112), that 
a leader of the name of Amyrtzus shared in the Egyptian revolt 
which was headed by the Lybian Inarus, in B.c. 460, and remained 
independent, in the marshes of the Delta, after that revolt had been 
quelled in 455, at least as late as 449. When he died, says the pas- 
sage now before us, his son Pausiris succeeded him, (of course in 
that small separate government, ) with the sanction of the Persians. 
But when did he die? If we had no evidence but such as these 
two historians furnish, we should take it for granted that it was 
not long after the latest mention of him in 449.* The whole 
cast of the passage in Herodotus implies this. Amyrtzeus and 
Inarus are connected in the injuries which they inflicted on the 
Persians ;—none, says Herodotus, did more injury to the Persians 
than they ;—they are connected in the good returns that the sons 
of both received ; and we should naturally infer that the succes- 
sion of the son of Amyrtzeus was part of the same series of events 
with, though a few years later than, the succession of the son of 
Inarus, which fell either in or soon after 455. 

But the question is embarrassed by the appearance of this 
same name Amyrtezus at a much later period, as the sole king 
of the 28th dynasty of Manetho.t This person reigned six 
years, the commencement of which period is differently fixed by 
different chronologers in 419, 414, 405, and 404. The second 
of these years, which is the date commonly chosen, would place 
the death of Amyrtzeus in 408; and if he were the same Amyr- 
treus whose previous history we have been tracing, that would 
be the year in which the event occurred which Herodotus re- 
cords. Now, that this is perfectly possible, must of course be 
granted. We see nothing to complain of in Colonel Mure’s 
picture of the “ patriot Egyptian prince,” unsuccessful “ say at 
the age of 25,” but “as the result of a more successful struggle,” 
“hailed as monarch by his fellow-countrymen even at the ad- 
vanced age of 73,”—“ the hardy old veteran,” victorious at last 
“against the alien dynasty ;”"—nothing at least but an entire 
want of evidence to prove the identity between the two. But 





* So Mr. Kenrick puts it: “Amyrteeus [after 449] made submission to the 
Persians, [is this one point certain ?] and his son Pausiris was allowed to succeed 
to his father’s power.”— Ancient Egypt, ii. 489. 

+ See the lists in C. Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr., ii. 596, ef. p. 605, and Bunsen’s 
Egypt, i. 642, ed. Cottrell. Colonel Mure mentions in a note, that M. Bunsen’s 
opinion on the passage in Herodotus “coincides in all material points with” his 
own. On the other side, see Gél/er, Vit. Thue. p. 48; Kenrick, Egypt of Hadt., p. 
238, and especially Ancient Egypt, ii. 489, 492, 494; Arnold, addit, notes to se- 
cond ed. of Thucyd., p. 21; Backh, as quoted by C. Miiller, 1. 1., and Mr. Grote, iv. 
306. For the older chronologers, see Clinton, F. H. ii. 317. u. 
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we do not think that Colonel Mure states correctly the point 
where the strain of the argument must fall. No one doubts that 
an Amyrteus was “a very remarkable personage” in 460-449. 
His position is so far clearly ascertained from Herodotus and 
Thucydides. No one doubts, again, that the Amyrteus of 
Manetho, the Saite king of the 28th dynasty, was “a very re- 
markable personage” about 414-408. The monuments combine 
with the different copyists of Manetho to prove it. The only 
unproved point is, the identity between the one and the other ; 
some notice, in some of these authorities, of the actual fact of 
this resuscitation. But we can find no such thing. Herodotus 
and Thucydides seem to speak only of the one, Manetho only 
of the other. We cannot perceive one link to connect them but 
the identity of a name, which was so far from being a rare one, 
that it had appeared at least twice previously in the earlier 
Egyptian History.* If Herodotus had known of this long re- 
tirement and ultimate return, he would never have omitted to 
complete the parallel between Amyrteeus and the blind old king, 
who built an island of ashes in these same marshes many cen- 
turies before, which Amyrtzus was the first to find (ii, 140). 
He would never have connected them for tle mere place of their 
retirement, and left out the far more striking analogy of their 
resemblance in patient endurance, and in their ultimate reward. 
Besides, as Dr. Arnold pointed out with his usual clearness, the 
cases of the two men do not tally. There is no Pausiris in Manetho 
tofollow his Amyrteeus. There could be none, as a “ mere satrap 
of the Persian emperor,” even if, as Col. Mure suggests, the pride 
of the native annalist forebore to name him; for Egypt continued 
in astate of revolt long after the death of that Amyrteus in 408. 
On the other hand, in 449, the holding of the other Amyrtzeus in 
the marshes was the only part of Egypt not subject to Persia, and 
would be likely enough to fall to them when its defender died. 
Over that portion of the country,—not as Colonel Mure puts it, 
over the whole “ government of Egypt,’”-—would Pausiris be made 
the “vassal-king.” On the whole, instead of agreeing with Colonel 
Mure, that Mr. Grote has preferred a “ hackneyed expedient” in 
assuming two Amyrtei, we are more disposed to agree with Dr. 
Arnold, that nothing short of a “strange confusion” could roll 
together the two into one.f Four Amyrtei, then, appear in 





* See it first in Eratosthenes (Myrtzus), where it answers to Manetho’s 7th 
dynasty (C. Miller, Fragm., &c., ii. 558, 612 ; Bunsen, i. 672, who says, “ Unde 
et Amyrtzeus in seriori gyptiorum historia”); secondly in Ctesias, as the name 
of the king conquered by Cambyses, whom Herodotus calls Psammenitus. Ctes. 
ed. Muller, p. 47. It has been proposed to introduce the name also into Ctesias’s 
account of the revolt of Inarus, by reading ’Ayugraiou for ivigov, p. 52, Miller. 

+ There are some other expressions in Colonel Mure’s argument to which we 
might take exception, e.g., “ Herodotus tells us that no man ever inflicted greater 
evils on the Persians than his Amyrteus,” Now, Herodotus says, “ than /narus 
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Egyptian history :—first, that ancient king recorded by Eratos- 
thenes; secondly, the one named by Ctesias, in his narrative of 
the conquest of Cambyses; thirdly, the companion of Inarus, 
who was also the father of Pausiris; and fourthly, the king of 
Manetho’s twenty-eighth dynasty, whose green breccia sarco- 
phagus, now in the British Museum, is doubtless a familiar 
object to many of our readers. This fourth may, for anything 
we know to the contrary, be the grandson of the third, and the 
son of Pausiris, as some of the scholars quoted in our notes de- 
termine; but our argument stands clear of any such hypotheti- 
cal element. 

We have dwelt the longer on these two passages, because it is 
confessed that, if they fail, the later date assigned for the writ- 
ing of the history must be given up; there are no other texts 
alleged in the controversy that would bear the weight of such a 
theory. On the other hand, there are a few passages that may 
be used for an opposite purpose, namely, to fix a date at which 
Herodotus could not be still employed in writing. Such are 
these, that he could scarcely have spoken as he does (vi. 98) of 
the troubles which befell the Greeks, from internal as well as ex- 
ternal war, during the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
if he had continued to write far into the reign of Darius Nothus ; 
that he could scarcely have called the slaughter sustained by 
the Tarentines and Rhegians in their attack on the Messapians 
(vii. 170), the greatest which he knew of among Greeks, if he 
had survived the Athenian disaster in Sicily in 413; and that 
he could not have described the Spartans as sparing the Athe- 
nian Decelea (ix. 73), if he had known of their occupation 
of it in that same year. To these three passages, Mr. Grote 
adds two more; one which seems very precarious, that the 
account which Demaratus gives of the Spartans in vii. 104 
would have assumed a different form in the mind of the his- 
torian, after the capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria in 425 ; 
the other, a more weighty passage, that the expulsion of the 
ZEginete from their island in 431, (Thue. ii. 27,) would not 
have seemed to Herodotus so complete an execution of the 





and Amyrtzus,”—a difference which becomes of some consequence when we read 
on,—* Nor indeed can the strong language used by Herodotus to characterise the 
Anti-Persian influence of his Amyrtzeus, be considered as justified merely by his 
performances in the first part of his career,” &c. Why not, if they were con- 
nected with those of Inarus, whose career was confessedly shorter than his own ? 
Again, “ Of such a duplicate Amyrtzeus there is no trace in the allusions of either 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, or other authors who treat of the history of this 
time.” How could there be any such trace in any of the authors named? So far 
as we can recollect, Diodorus never mentions Amyrtzeus at all, either duplicate 
or single, (See xi. 71, 74, 75, 77, xii. 3, 4, xiii. 46, fin. xiv. 35;) Thucydides cer- 
tainly never mentions the one of 414, though his history sweeps past that time ; 
and we do not know that Herodotus even lived to hear of that Amyrtzeus, exce)t 
from this disputed passage. 
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Divine wrath against them, (vi. 91,) as the sadder fate which 
they experienced from the Athenians in 424 (Thue. iv. 57).* 
But, considering the probable distance of the historian from 
Greece, and our scanty acquaintance with his methods of addi- 
tion and revisal, we can scarcely admit that these passages bind 
him down to the earliest years of the Peloponnesian war. Some 
passages, on the contrary, imply a longer acquaintance with its 
incidents.f Upon the whole, therefore, the conclusion of Miiller 
seems to us the safest and the best,—that he was writing on 
between 431 and 421, but not, so far as the evidence proves, be- 
yond the latter year; from which it follows, that there is no ground 
at all for believing that too early a date has been commonly 
fixed for his birth. 

A very few words more will suffice for the chronology of his life. 
The evidence on this head, as we have observed before, is scantier 
still. There are scarcely more than two passages which furnish 
anything like a personal date; one which proves that he was in 
Egypt, at least once, some time after 460, or perhaps we should 
say 455; the other, that he was in Athens, at least once, after 
431, or at the earliest, 436.§ To these we may add, that he is 





* See especially Grote, iv. 307, v. 64. Of these five passages, Colonel Mure al- 
ludes to none but the first, which he proposes to set aside by the consideration, that 
in Herodotus’s “spirit of methodical subtlety,” “three generations of calamity would 
abundantly suffice for one prodigy.” We are not convinced by this argument; 
and besides, the other passages remain untouched. The argument from Hellani- 
cus can scarcely be admitted when we have so much better materials at hand. 
Dahlmann’s treatment of the passages vi. 98, and ix. 73, is curious. He uses the 
first only to prove that Herodotus wrote after the death of Artaxerxes in 425, 
(perhaps so, yet not long after ;) and he looks upon the second as »n actual al- 
lusion to the events of 413 (Thue. vii. 19). On this latter passage, we have not 
advanced upon the view of Wesseling; “ Aliud profecto ariy:ctas Acxsrins, ab ed 
abstinere, aliud occupatam munimentis et preesidio instruere, belloque sedem legere. 
Contigisse res videtur, quee et Ampl. Bouherii opinio, belli Pel. quando Archi- 
damus Atticam incursionibus infestam habuit,principio, Thue. ii. 1(.” So also, still 
more definitely, Miiller ; the passage “cannot be reconciled with the siege of 
Decelea by Agis in 413.” Similarly Thirlwall, speaking of that event, says, that 
the Spartans “in their previous invasions had spared the lands of Decelea,” &c., 
iii. 423. Dahlmann allows that vii. 170 was probably written before 413, 

+ To the first two years belong the passages iv. 80 (mention of Sitalces), vi. 91, 
vii. 137, and vii. 233. Without debating the dates of iii. 160, iv. 148, or vii. 114, 
we should conclude that vi. 98, and some expressions in ix. 73, imply a knowledge 
extending beyond 430. This view of the date of vi. 98, makes it unlikely that 
Thucydides was acquainted with it, as we have suggested before. 

t See iii. 12, where he mentions that he saw the bones of those who died at the 
battle of Papremis, 460. He speaks of them in connexion with those of the dead 
who were slain in the time of Cambyses. In ii. 99, he speaks of the Persians as 
again in power, i. ¢., after 455, ef. Kenrick, Anc. Eg. ii. 70. Still it is possible that 
he “visited Egypt during its temporary occupation by the Greeks,” as well as 
either before or afterwards. 

% See v. 77. Cf. Jéger, p. 26. Mr. Kenrick remarks, on the wording of this 
passage, that Herodotus does not seem to have been living “actually in Greece, at 
least in Athens, when the history received its present form,” p. xxiv. So also 
Donaldson, p. 166. 
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also said to have recited at Athens in 446 (some say much 
later) ;* that some communication existed, as we have seen, be- 
tween him and Sophocles in 440, in which year Sophocles was 
one of the generals at Samos; and that the Thurian Colony, to 
which he ultimately belonged, went out in 443, but it is not 
known whether he joined it then or at some later time. Now, in the 
case of a more stationary person, these few hints might perhaps be 
linked together into something like a chain of dates. But we can- 
not make such a use of them in this case, without placing a fetter 
on the historian’s free and rapid movements, which he of all men 
would least submit to bear. We do not know on what resources 
or in what character he travelled. We only know that he some- 
times speaks of complicated journeys for special purposes (e. g. 
ii. 44); and sometimes, like the flying Englishman, with whom 
Dahlmann compares him, he may have been in Ionia, Egypt, 
Athens, and Italy all in the course of a single year, With re- 
gard, then, to such a narrative as that of Dr. Donaldson,—that 
Herodotus was a Persian subject from 484 to 452; “ a distin- 
guished foreigner settled at Samos” from 452 to about 431; and 
“for the rest of his lifean Athenian pérouxos, living chiefly as 
an Athenian colonist at Thurii, and engaged in systematizing 
and harmonizing into one great whole the historical narratives 
and traveller’s tales by which he had gained his great reputa- 
tion,” t—we can only say that, if it contains little which any- 
body can contradict, it also contains much which nobody can 
prove. We may admire the dexterity with which the few estab- 
lished facts are embroidered on the bald narrative of Suidas ; 
but in spirit, it is a return to the principle of the old biographies, 
differing only in the higher skill and scholarship with which it 
is applied. 

The general result of our inquiry is, that we can find no reason 
for disturbing the date of the historian’s birth, any more than 
for doubting that statement of his “ period,” which extends it 
from the Persian to the Peloponnesian war ; that Lucian’s story, 
though it may be in itself a mere romance, is in keeping with 
what we know from other sources of the mode in which the works 
of Herodotus were first made public, as well as with the obvious 
characteristics of his method; that even if his writings did not 
win the instant popularity which Lucian’s tale had taught us to 
look for, they were certainly better known to his contemporaries 
than we could have inferred from the general silence, or from 
the disparaging allusion in Ctesias; known to some who, like 
Sophocles, could admire and sympathise,—to others who, like 





* See the Dissertation of C. F. Hermann in Bihr, which we cited before. 

+ Dr. Donaldson takes no notice (so far as we see) of Dahlmann’s labours ; and 
still quotes undoubtingly the Olympic recitation (p. 166). Dahlmann’s readers 
will object both to that and to the above expression. 
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Thucydides, had a stricter theory of investigation which led them 
to depreciate ; and that the few remaining facts and dates which. 
bear upon his personal history can only aid us in filling up the 
portrait of the man, and will not yield any exact or well estab- 
lished narrative of the successive events of his life. There are 
still two subjects on which we shall offer a few remarks before we 
close this article—the principles of historical composition on which 
Herodotus really proceeded, and the true character of the “ su- 
perstition” or * credulity” which has been so strongly condemned 
in his writings. 

As to the first of these points, Herodotus has received some 
prejudice from the effects of his own sounding titles, the “ Father 
of History,” "Iados apyains iotopins mpvtavs, and the like. 
Coupled with some of his own expressions, they have caused 
him to be tried under a wrong character, and to be condemned 
by inapplicable laws. If in point of time he is the first Historian, 
in point of praise he is the Prince of Chroniclers—of all Greek 
Logographers, not so much the latest, as the best. To judge him 
fairly, then, his work must be classed under more than one head 
of literature, and tested by more than one rule. ‘To say, as 
some, that when considered as a history it is found wanting— 
that the indulgence which we might concede to the author is not 
to be extended to his work*—is to state only half, or less than 
half, the truth. The greater portion of the book is not history, 
in the strictest sense; at best it only furnishes materials for his- 
tory; and it is only his merit as an artist, and the skill with 
which he works up those materials into a whole of independent 
and inestimable worth, which forbids us to compare him to voy- 
agers who might build ships with precious timber in some distant 
land, for others to break up and use in more enduring structures, 
when they have brought their treasure safely home. 

Whether he have any merit under the head of History, we 
shall leave it for Mr. Grote to answer.t But we must ourselves 
insist upon the value of Logography for its own sake, as distinct 
from History. Let us suppose two travellers, neither of them 
competent to divine correctly the meaning of an old inscription, 
which they have found graven in forgotten letters on some re- 
mote and almost inaccessible rock; can we doubt which of them 
will render best service to the scholar at home, the one who, 
without the requisite qualifications, guesses at the meaning, and 





* Compare Colonel Mure, p. 295, pp. 409-10, &e. &e. 

+ See for example, Grote, i. 525,539 ; ii. 77; iv. 426 ; v. 7,16, &e. On Herodo- 
tus as an authority for the Persian war, ef. iv. 465, 472; v. 24, 46, &e. On his 
religion, ef. v. 15, 16, note, and 33, note. Compare too, the qualifying remarks in 
iv. 300-301; v. 39,&c. Considering how little Mr. Grote can really sympathise with 
some of those peculiarities in Herodotus which others have called weakness, we 
cannot but express our profound admiration for the manly and generous criticism 
which Herodotus receives at his hands. 
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presents us with the imaginary product: or the other, who, 
taking a juster estimate of his own powers and duties, brings 
home an exact fac-simile of every line and mark that can be 
traced upon the precipice, and submits it as it stands to sounder 
criticism ? * 

There is one difference that must be marked before we apply 
this parallel to Herodotus, namely, that his copy has a distinct 
artistic value, independently of this its subordinate worth. He 
lived in days when the materiais even of a polished mirror must 
be precious. If then, on this score, he has only the secondary 
praise which falls to a reporter, he has primary praise under an- 
other head. With that explanation, the analogy holds good. If 
it were only as a record of contemporary opinion, as it prevailed 
among the masses who ranked lower than such men as “ Pericles 
and Anaxagoras, Thucydides and Aristophanes,” (Mure, p. 353), 
his work would be priceless in the eyes of all, who wish to under- 
stand what concerned the common ranks, as well as the great 
giants of antiquity. Let us ask the simple question, knowing 
‘waged the sort of mind and the amount of critical skill which 

e really possessed, how much, that bears on the general mental 
attitude of that important era, we should have lost for ever, if, 
instead of taking us into partnership, so to speak, by sharing all 
his materials with us, he had tried to do our work completely for 
us—had himself attempted, in all those countless A¢yot, to enu- 
cleate the historic truth which might lie hid in every tale, and 
had then deprived us of the rest? We see that Thucydides sel- 
dom tries to analyze the earlier stories without failing. But we 
cannot blame him. They belonged to Logography, and Logo- 
graphy was not his calling. The only fault which he committed 
was, to leave at all the province of contemporary history, in 
which even yet he reigns an unrivalled master, for the purpose 
of meddling with materials which could not be dealt with by 
anything higher than Logography. Herodotus also had a theory 
of criticism, but it was like a hankering after weapons which he 
could not use. In his case, then, it was a happy inconsistency, 
which so often seduced him into the pleasant paths of Logogra- 
phy, and made him forget his creed of stricter history. 

But, it may be objected, is he really a good reporter? Is he 
not too illogical, too fanciful, too much warped by prejudice, too 
much blinded by superstition, to give us even reports that we 





* Compare Mr. Kenrick’s remark about Hecatzeus : “ He might with more pro- 
priety begin his work with a declaration, that he wrote as seemed to him to be true, 
the fables of the Greeks being many and ridiculous. He appears to have corrected 
these fables, however, to his own notions of credibility, in the superficial method 
in which he has since had so many followers, lowering the speciosa miracula of an 
—s poetical fable, to a prosaic statement more false than the fable itself.” 

» Vii. 
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can trust? So some have suggested. In reply we urge, jirst, 
that no one at any rate doubts his absolute truthfulness,* and that 
is something. It is proved abundantly. Sometimes he reports 
things which he could not have understood, such as the fact 
which surprised him, that Neco’s Phoenician sailors found the 
sun on their right hand in the course of their voyage round 
Africa (iv. 42); and at other times, things which he plainly 
did not understand, such as the punning threat of Croesus, based 
upon the ancient name of Lampsacus (vi. 37), and perhaps the 
Argive oracle which, as others thought, received its true expla- 
nation from the legend of the bravery of Telesilla (vi. 77).T 
This, we repeat, is something, though of course not all. Neat, 
as no reporter can take down mere flying rumours with precisely 
the same literal accuracy with which (to qualify further our 
former analogy) he might copy the inscription on the rock, it is 
always necessary, when dealing with such reports, to allow for 
the characteristics and principles of the person to whom we are 
indebted for them. In the case of Herodotus, his perfect sim- 
ward places the whole man so distinctly before us, that we can 
have no difficulty in discovering what allowances of this sort are 
needed. 

It will be seen that we are not concerned to deny the charge 
itself. It is true, though not to the extent which some have stated, 
that while we are reading his writings we are forced to see things 
with his eyes, that is, under the precise aspect, moral, religious, 








* Even in what has been charged against him as “a spirit of exaggeration ” or 
“ hyperbole,” Colonel Mure (p. 399) is willing to allow that there was no © wilful 
falsification.”” But on some of the instances of this fault which are alleged by 
Colonel Mure, he could be more directly defended. Let us take one from the 
account of the expedition of Xerxes:—“ Even poetical agency,” says Colonel 
Mure, “ is called in to add to the general effect. The army on its march through 
Thrace is assailed by lions (vii. 125); an animal never assuredly indigenous in 
that region ; and the creatures alluded to, if not altogether fictitious, may safely 
be classed as some species of mountain lynx or wild cat, which the legend had 
magnified into lions for the occasion” (p. 402). It is not said that the lions 
attacked “the army,’ but only the came/s, and that by night. But to let that 
pass; surely Colonel Mure’s contradiction is far too peremptory. The deliberate 
statement of Herodotus (126) on the precise limits within which lions were then 
seen in Europe, is corroborated by the equally clear assertions of Aristotle 
(H. A. p. 579, b., and p. 606, b., ed. Berol.), who is followed by Pliny (H. N. viii. 
17, fin.), and of Pausanias (vi. 5, sect. 3); it is incidentally confirmed by the mere 
existence of such legends as that of the Nemean lion and the maid Cyrene, implying 
the belief in a still wider European extension of the animal in earlier times : it is 
supported by monuments ; by the perfect familiarity which the oldest Greek poets 
shew with the lion’s habits and nature; and especially by the coins of Acanthus, on 
the route where Xerxes passed, which bear a lion springing on a bull. Weare also 
told by zoologists, that the lion must have formerly existed in many parts of the 
world which it has now completely abandoned; and that there is no reason why it 
may not at one time have been found on the European side of the Black Sea. If 
these considerations are not sufficient to establish the probability of Herodotus’s 
statement, they should at all events protect it from so unqualified a condemnation. 

+ Compare Thirlwall, ii. 263, with Miiller, Dor. i. 197 ; Grote, iv. 433. 
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dramatic, or poetical, in which they presented themselves to his 
own mind or fancy as he wrote. This is indeed a necessary 
condition of a disposition so open, combined with a character so 
strongly individualized. If he resembles Homer in the clear- 
ness of the stream of narrative,—the exquisite accuracy with 
which it reflects all images that fall athwart its bosom, there 
is yet this difference, that the water, though clear, is not so 
colourless, and that the impressions, though correct in form, re- 
ceive some tinges from the foreign hues, which the medium of 
reflexion imparts. What we are rather disposed to dispute is 
the conclusion, that we are really exposed, by so transparent 
a peculiarity, to any deception which would make his reports 
less practically useful, We may apply to him what has been 
said of a far humbler chronicler :*—We have “no wish to 
deny that which is apparent of itself to every reader, the peculiar 
fascination, if one may call it so, by which | Herodotus] was led 
unconsciously to communicate more or less of his own tone and 
character to all whom he undertook to represent. But this is 
like his custom of putting long speeches into their mouths: we 
see at once that it is his way, and it deceives no one.” 

Thirdly, We are now in a position to form a fair estimate of 
the chief sources from which he drew his narratives, and there- 
fore to make the necessary allowances on that ground also. We 
can see, for instance, how often Hellenic views have influenced 
his stories of Oriental incident, as clearly as critics have always 
seen, how often the local pride of his informants has given birth 
to what he received as genuine Egyptian history. We know 





* By Mr. Keble, of honest Izaak Walton. The chief of the colouring influences 
in Herodotus were unquestionably of a moral and religious character. See Mr. 
Grote’s remarks on the analysis of Hoffmeister, v. 15. We may add a logical 
error,—the disposition to generalize so strongly, as not unfrequently to present 
mere inferences almost in the form of facts; a remark which applies especially to 
his geographical and physical theories, ¢g., to his comparison between the Nile 
and Danube, or such passages as iii. ]04. In other instances, his dramatic turn 
plainly led him to ascribe to his speakers what they might have said, when he could 
possess no knowledge whatever of what they really did say. Perhaps there are 
some cases in which individuals are thus credited with gnomic sayings, which were 
really the common property of the whole nation, We will not say that the ianguage 
which he puts into the mouth of Solon (i. 32) is of this description ; even Aris- 
totle quotes it under Solon’s name (Eth. Nicom. i. 10); but a comparison of the 
closing words of Hat. i. 5, at any rate proves that Herodotus himself contributed 
the form, in which the old saying of Solon is embodied. We may add that the 
use of commonplaces did not offend his sense of historical precision. Such is the 
very curious series set forth by Colonel Mure, pp. 406-408; in i. 153, iii. 134, 
v. 73, and v. 105, Another series is the commonplace of appealing to the poverty 
or wealth of countries or their inhabitants, as a check or incitement to ambition. 
See i. 71 (the poverty of the Persians before their conquest of Lydia, consistent 
with ix. 122, but at variance with what is said of the Medes, in i. 126, and with 
i. 207); and v. 49 (the riches of the Fast contrasted with the poverty of Greece ; 
consistent with vii. 102, but not with vii, 5). But in all these peculiarities, there 
is really nothing which an intelligent reader would not at once observe and 
allow for. 
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that we must regard his writings as the legacy of one, who had 
roamed over many lands in gathering those multifarious stores, 
provided, as it seems, with no language but his native tongue, 
with no previous experiences to guard him against error, with 
no clear canons of criticism to discriminate between legend and 
history, between the local tale that had grown up to account 
for some strange name or monument, and the true tradition 
which treasured up the memories of the past. But in all these 
cases, we must simply adjust our statements by our fuller know- 
ledge. We must regard him as a good reporter, not of certain 
histories, but of the views which certain classes of men, with 
whom he came in contact, had been led, by one cause or another, 
to form of history. The report, as a record of contemporary 
opinion, has only changed its relation, not lost its value. That 
in some few cases we could have spared the detail of palpable 
impostures which were practised upon him, does not detract 
from the general worth of so large a body of contemporary 
evidence, drawn up by so highly gifted a reporter, on almost all 
branches of earlier belief, as well as on the widespread effects of 
recent change. 

Again, there is another consideration, which, while it implies 
an acknowledgment of his imperfections, furnishes at once an 
explanation of their existence and a disproof of their prejudicial 
influence, namely, the recollection that we have gained a far 
more complete command even over his own materials than it 
was ever possible for him to exercise. This is partly due to the 
mere length of time for which we have had them in hand; the 
closer scrutiny to which we can subject them; the vast mass of 
illustration, from monuments, as well as from parallel narratives 
in other ancient writers, which has been accumulated round 
them, sometimes, as in the marked case of the rock sculpture 
near Nymphi,* from the discovery and more minute examina- 
tion of the very figures which he himself described ; but especially 
from the establishment of a system of chronology, which enables 
us to fix and define what he found wholly unsettled and uncer- 
tain. This must indeed have been one of his main difficulties ; 
the entire absence of definite landmarks, such as have long ere 
now been planted all along the main highways of history. To 
Herodotus the whole ground on which he had to build was 
shifting ; or, to change the metaphor, we may say that he re- 
sembled a shipwrecked sailor who has to construct his raft, while 
he and all his timbers with him are floating together on the 
wave. The same remark might be applied with still more effect 
to his deficiencies in geographical science. But we must pause, 


* See Classical Museum, i. 82, 231-236. 
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with this additional remark, that though some of his contempo- 
raries knew some things far better than he did,—though others, 
like Thucydides, possessed a totally different kind of historical 
faculty, yet these circumstances are no bar to his especial praise 
on his own peculiar ground. Thucydides, for instance, could 
reflect and analyze where Herodotus could only inquire and 
record. But let each man be satisfied to be what God made 
him, and to do the work for which he seems to have been de- 
signed, without complaining because he was not cast in a dif- 
ferent mould, with power to do some different work. 

Finally : In Herodotus, beyond most authors, it is essential, 
as we have already suggested, to distinguish between the matter 
and the form. The form of his writings is his own, The ma- 
terials were as diversified as the scenes he passed through in his 
wandering life. ‘To comprehend their true nature and relations, 
we must divest ourselves of every notion suggested by the clearer 
view which modern knowledge gives the traveller, as well as the 
greater critical and revising care which modern literary habits 
exact from the writer. Deducting what we will for the causes 
which have been enumerated, there will remain, even in his ma- 
terial, all the value we have claimed for it: it is still a mass of 
contemporary opinion, to which all antiquity can furnish no com- 
plete parallel. But on the other side he commands far nobler 
commendation. Standing earliest, though far from greatest, in 
the line of real historians, the first, apparently, to combine grace 
of style and skill in composition with the more solid purposes of 
oe narration, that skill and that grace form the foundation of 

is highest praise. Over the materials of his narrative, he has 
exercised, as we allow, a feebler influence. It is not often given 
to one man to work out a double reformation. It is praise enough 
that he achieved the one improvement, and foresaw the distant 
promise of the other: that he first clothed the muse of history in 
a garb of graceful beauty, and anticipated, though very faintly 
and imperfectly, the scrutiny to which maturer criticism would 
subject the elements of historic truth. 

We must take a similar view of the other point we mentioned, 
—the “credulity” and ‘ superstition” of Herodotus. It is not 
sufficient to say, on one side, that Herodotus must be excused 
because he was a Heathen; nor, on the other side, that he must 
be condemned because many Heathens were less credulous. We 
must draw clearer distinctions than this before we try him. No 
doubt many then, as many now, shook off the weight of any 
faith in powers higher than the laws of nature; some, like the 
“Graius homo” of Lucretius, fronting the dread face of supersti- 
tion with a firm defiance ; others simply closing their eyes against 
all evidence of an unseen world, and forcing all their thoughts 
into the common grooves of human life. In so far as Herodotus 
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differed from these, he was nearer the truth than they were, 
though he made mistakes from which they were protected by the 
obvious principle, that if a man seeks no signs of God’s presence 
at all, he will at any rate be sure to find no wrong signs. A si- 
milar division might obviously be made among ourselves, on such 
a doctrine, for instance, as that of special Providence, which 
some repudiate, some ignore, and some believe. Now, such a 
Heathen as Herodotus may fairly claim to be compared with 
the third of these classes, rather than with the first or second. 
Much of what the wisest who believe that doctrine would assert, 
might seem folly to those who deny it, and superstition to those 
who neglect it. Wecan imagine, for instance, that very different 
accounts of a visitation of pestilence would be given by a “ Posi- 
tive” Philosopher, by a mere Statesman, and by a Christian Phi- 
losopher, such as (to mention only one name) the late Dr. Chal- 
mers.* And the Positive Philosopher would be perplexed, 
unless he explained it as a professional peculiarity, to lese why 
so intelligent a Divine should shew so much anxiety to keep clear 
and bright the doctrines of God’s present agency, behind the 
apparently untroubled screen of natural sequence. 

Now let the question be disembarrassed of any appeal to views 
of the unseen world which Herodotus (and a great many Chris- 
tians with him) would reject on principle ; and we shall find it 
easy to specify the exact nature and mischief of his errors. A 
heathen who was deeply impressed with the belief in higher 
powers, and their present agency, would plainly be most per- 
plexed by these two wants: the want of any authenticated teach- 
ing on the nature of the Creator, and the want of any scientific 
exposition of the laws which he has impressed upon creation. To 
such an one, two voices in which God speaks to us were silent : 
the voice of written revelation, and the voice in which he permits 
advancing science to propound some explanations of the method 
of his work. Of the Creator, that heathen could know but little 
more than that “ we are also his offspring,”—a truth which he 
often read in inverted characters, when he reasoned back from 
man to God. Of science he knew too little to have any just 
conception of the true march of natural sequence—any just views 
on the precise character of that uniformity which pervades the 
ordinances of heaven and earth. Still less, then, could he form 
any clear notion of the mode in which Providence works harmo- 
niously with Law, in the moral government under which we 
live. 

This account does not pledge us to any one of the special in- 
stances by which Herodotus manifests his belief in that moral go- 





* We refer particularly to his Discourse “on the consistency between the effi- 
cacy of Prayer and the uniformity of Nature.” 
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vernment. All that we say is, they are the imperfect expressions 
of profound eternal truth. We cannot acknowledge the com- 
pleteness or even the fairness of any account of them, which fails 
to draw out this distinction in the strongest and the broadest 
form. For one thing is peculiarly manifest throughout the writ- 
ings of Herodotus. The wonders which he recounts are all 
treated as signs of this great principle, the sovereignty of some 
superior power, be it Fate or Deity or God. They are not 
fragments of a wretched fetish-worship, or marks of any grovel- 
ling confusion between the Creator and the meanest of his works. 
The fundamental belief is, that something divine is always present 
among men, and that marvels are the signs of its presence: that 
there is some close connexion between sin and sorrow: that ven- 
geance belongs more truly to God than to man: that arrogance 
is a direct offence against heaven: that God can make known 
his will, through some miraculous agency, to his creatures upon 
earth. But that Herodotus, having no authentic declaration of 
God’s ways, should constantly mistake the signs of his appear- 
ings, seems a necessary result of the conditions of the case ;—on 
the one side, his reverential mind, and longing after clearer 
knowledge; on the other side, his real ignorance, both of written 
revelation and of scientific laws. Hence springs all that timidity 
and confusion which he often manifests about the gods and 
heroes: the wavering between a brighter and a vaguer faith: 
the belief that the human ministers of oracles might lie for lucre 
(v. 63; vi. 66), while yet high above them rose the prophetic 
power, which was sometimes manifested in stern decisions upon 
moral laws (i. 159; vi. 86); the conception of God’s venge- 
ance on the haughty under a form like that which jealousy 
assumes in human rulers; and even the concession, which seems 
strangest of all, that human fancy may have had some influ- 
ence in fashioning the common creed about the gods (ii. 53). To 
this cause also must be ascribed the greater portion of that cre- 
dulity, on matters of religion, which so often believed amiss, be- 
cause it possessed no certain rule which would enable it to believe 
aright. 

Here we must leave the subject: gladly acknowledging that 
much has been already done to clear the position of the “ Ro- 
mantic Poet-Sage of History,” and looking forward with hope 
to find still more accomplished in such promised works, as the 
Translation and Annotations which were long since announced 
by Mr. Rawlinson ; and the completion of Mr, Blakesley’s Com- 
mentary, which, we are told, will be ready for the public by the 
time when these remarks will reach them. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Die Verhandlungen der Wittenberger Versamm- 
lung fiir Griindung eines Deutschen evangelischen Kirchenbundes. 
Berlin, 1848 

2. Die Verhandlungen des 2ten Wittenberger Kirchentages. Ber- 
lin, 1849. 

3. Die Verhandlungen des 3ten bis 6ten Kirchentages. Berlin, 
1850-1853. 

4, Lehrbuch des Katholischen und Evangelischen Kirchenrechts, 
Von Dr. Aimitivs Lupwie RicuTer. 4te Auflage. Tauch- 
nitz. Leipzig, 1853. 

5. Urkundenbuch der Evangelischen Union. Yon Dr. Caru 
IMMANUEL NirzscH. Bonn, 1853. 

6. Fir Beibehaltung der Apochryphen. Aus der Evangelischen 
Kirchenzeitung. Berlin, 1853. 

7. Die Apochryphen. Von Dr. Rupotpn Stier.  Braun- 
schweig, 1853. 


A sayInG ascribed to Cardinal Wiseman has given much 
satisfaction to German, and especially Prussian divines and 
orators, to the effect that the last contest with Protestantism 
must be waged upon the sand of the Mark of Brandenburg, 
An English traveller suddenly exchanging his own despised, 
and, it would seem, half-conquered country for this Thermo- 
pylee of the universe, is apt to wonder both at the fear of Rome 
and the confidence of Berlin echoed and re-echoed in this say- 
ing. The metropolis of Prussia, it is true, is the capital of 
German philosophy and theology, and is probably also the 
capital of German radicalism, which would both give cardinals 
and legates some trouble to subdue. Its university, its pulpit, 
and its press, it may be admitted, with some unhappy excep- 
tions, are more anti-papal than thirty years ago, and more true 
to the traditional position of the Brandenburg House and people. 
But so far as the pith and substance of a stout and successful 
resistance to Popery, or any other formidable invader, is guar- 
anteed by the diffusion of earnest and intelligent religious con- 
viction among the masses of its population, no city of Protest- 
antism will be found so wanting. The Protestant army there 
has its officers, high and low, gathered more numerously perhaps 
than before around the banners of the Reformation, because 
around the banners of positive Christianity, but its rank and file 
have long ago deserted and are not yet recalled. A more dis- 
couraging impression is probably not made anywhere in Pro- 
testant Europe than by a Sunday spent in the Prussian capital. 
When the world has had its due in the ever-shifting formalism 
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of philosophy, (now for the time in abeyance,) in the prevailing 
heathenism of art, obtruded on squares, bridges, and frescoed 
museums, and in the barbarism of frequent reviews and military 
spectacles, to say nothing of the eagerness of business or dissipa- 
tion, the day of rest comes round for the Church, to change the 
scene to a Christian spectator only for the worse. Places of 
business, indeed, have recently been closed by an unpopular 
edict, and public works suspended. In a few churches, and 
those among the largest, a crowd gathers in the morning to hear 
a distinguished preacher, but his colleague in the afternoon— 
erhaps equally faithful—addresses a handful of aged women. 

he middle-classes, to a vast extent alienated from Christianity, 
are engaged in feasting, travelling, or preparing for the evening 
theatre, which announces its choicest entertainments every- 
where, even on the walls of the royal palace. The lower orders 
are strolling in pleasure-gardens, or rushing by cheap trains to 
the country, confuting every year, by increasing consumption of 
brandy, the nostrums of theorists at home who preach up the 
railway as the safety-valve for intemperance. And the young of 
both sexes are hastening to hardly disguised ruin, prepared for 
them in concert-rooms and dancing-saloons, and swelling that 
tide of illegitimacy which amounts to at least every fifth birth in 
the population. Hardly an evening service in any church 
exists to counteract this frightful evil, though a slight beginning 
has lately been made; and hence vast multitudes are hardly 
ever in a place of worship except when baptized or confirmed. 
The want of will is, however, sadder than the want of power ; 
and notwithstanding the influence of the Court, to which is now 
added that of the University, and the attraction of zealous 
preachers, most of them respectable in point of eloquence, and 
one or two admirable, not more than five per cent. of the in- 
habitants, or 20,000 in 400,000, are regularly found in any 
Christian sanctuary. The pulpits, it must be owned, are 
for the most part free of error; the old rationalism hardly 
lingering at all, and the echo of Schleiermacher, once so voci- 
ferous, rapidly dying away. As M. Bethmann Hollweg re- 
marked in his late opening speech at the meeting of the Kir- 
chentag in Berlin, that gospel which he heard there for the first 
time forty years ago, as a secret whispered in the ear, is now 
preached on the house-tops. But what avail as yet the numer- 
ous voices crying as in the wilderness? Neither the Pharisees 
nor Sadducees are inclined to repentance. The stamp of godless- 
ness is deeply fixed on this metropolis of Protestant Germany ; 
and its recent revolutionary history, as well as moral statistics, 
which are better hinted at than published, too clearly prove 
that if Protestantism has no better bulwark than on the 
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“sand of the Mark,” it is in more senses than one resting on 
the sand. 

It would be unfair to Berlin to darken it in comparison with 
other great cities in Germany; unfair, perhaps, to Protestant 
Germany to take its great cities as a type of its religious charac- 
ter. But as the statistics of these are best known, a few similar 
details may be added, it being at the same time remembered 
that in the rural districts and smaller towns matters are here 
and there decidedly more favourable. In Stuttgard, then—the 
capital of south German Protestantism,—though in many country 
parishes of Wiirtemberg a lively piety flourishes, and domestic 
worship is maintained even three times a-day,—the majority of 
shops are open on the day of rest, the theatre is crowded, while 
the churches are partially filled, and the mass of the numerous 
officers of state, (as is unhappily all but universal in the third 
and fourth rate capitals of Germany,) are hardened by rational- 
ism against religion. In Elberfeld—the centre of Rhenish- 
Westphalian piety and missionary zeal—a great concert was got 
up two years ago, on the Sunday evening after the meeting of 
the Kirchentag and Inner Mission—as it were in the face of as- 
sembled Christianity. In Bremen a petition was signed, two or 
three years ago, by upwards of 10,000 persons, of whom one-half 
were females, in favour of a preacher named Dulon, who had 
scandalized all Germany, not only by his rationalism, but his 
red-republicanism—and openly declared from the pulpit, on 
Christmas, that the gospel of the day was a fable. In Hano- 
ver, a similar demonstration was made, last year, in favour of 
Steinecker—an adherent of the oldest rationalism, and an associ- 
ate of the Friends of Light, though, perhaps, his popularity 
was increased by his having incurred the displeasure of the Aus- 
trian authorities, who dismissed him from Trieste. In Hamburg 
it is notorious that a few hundreds scattered over its immense 
churches, count for a large congregation. So hostile are its 
senate to the Inner Mission, that they have lately withdrawn the 
only church in which evening service had been commenced for 
the rescue of its teeming heathenism ; and so far as we know, 
the free efforts of the Lutheran body, in that great and wealthy 
city, have not been able to supply a temporary place of worship. 
Tn Dresden a gospel sermon is rarely to be heard, and the king- 
dom of Saxony is one of the last defences of rationalism. In 
Nuremberg, a more faithful clergy are in that time-honoured 
seat of the Reformation, deserted by the people. In Breslau—- 
the stronghold of Silesian Lutheranism, only a third of the Pro- 
testant population are church-going,—the public-houses are forty 
times the number of places of worship, and the proportion of 
illegitimate births is one in four. Stettin—the chief city of Po- 
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merania— a country long the most simple-minded in its adherence 
to the earlier faith—seems now, partly by the corrupting influ- 
ences of its position, as for Germany the key of the Baltic, and 
partly by the general march of decay, sunk to the most deplorable 
depth of Pagan, and worse than Pagan immorality. In a popu- 
lation of 50,000, the church-attendance is only 7 per cent. The 
number of persons in jail has doubled since 1851, their crimes 
being mostly committed under the influence of strong drink. 
One person in seventy lives by prostitution. The number of 
divorces yearly (which the Prussian law allows) is one hundred. 
The poorest classes pawn their furniture to take part in masked 
balls and trips of pleasure. A large portion of the wages of labour 
is spent on public lotteries, and even the gifts of charity are some- 
times absorbed in the same abyss. During the prevalence of 
cholera, some months ago, even when the dead-cart was going 
daily through the streets, there was not the least decline in the 
numbers that frequented the public-houses and places of amuse- 
ment, and (horrible to relate!) when lately a clergyman was 
called to a domestic baptism, in presence of a large number of 
friends of the family—it turned out that two children were pre- 
sented instead of one—both of the same age, both by sisters, 
and both by the same father, and that father the husband of one 
of these two—a complication of atrocities, which was regarded 
with the greatest sang froid by the troop of guests that had come 
to the christening-party. 

This dark picture might easily be painted on larger canvas. 
But we have no wish to dilate—far less to convey the impression 
of unkindness to Germany in such delineations—the materials 
for which, to their honour be it spoken, Germans in their pub- 
lic confessions and lamentations have themselves supplied. 
Doubtless details equally harrowing could be selected from our 
own religious journals and city-mission reports, as dealing with 
certain exceptional cities and certain abandoned and neglected 
classes of our population. But we honestly think that as cha- 
racteristic features of our national religious condition, even in 
great cities, nothing parallel could be adduced: and it may be 
fairly put to the general sense of Britain, whether she is pre- 
pared by relaxing her reverence for God’s word and day, to open 
the flood-gates of those evils from which Germany is only begin- 
ning slowly to emerge. There would be no escape were the 
educated mind of this country once brought—as in some cases it 
threatens to be—to the state of the German educated mind, so em- 
phatically described in the late Berlin Kirchentag by Dr. Wichern, 
whose knowledge of public opinion, high and low, is probably 
unsurpassed, and whose moderation of tone contrasted with the 
more Jeremiah-like despondency of other speakers. “ Be not de- 
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ceived. All things tend to the creation of two distinct worlds,— 
or rather they are created already. Our educated classes read the 
Bible no more: and judge of all things human and divine by an- 
other standard. The literary world is hermetically sealed against 
us; and to reconquer it requires a miracle of faith and effort.” 
What then are the measures by which this great and long- 
neglected work of restoring the ascendency of Christianity in 
Germany, and thereby correcting such tremendous evils as 
have been glanced at, is now re-attempted? An answer to 
this question will open up the whole field of struggle, but we 
trust also, of progress, over which it is the aim of this article 
to travel; and may set in a somewhat clearer light to many 
ersons in this country the peculiar difficulties of German 
Prstosteisicn. We abstain altogether from the rich and fertile 
subject of the conflict with Rome; confining ourselves to the 
efforts of the Protestant Church towards its own reformation, re- 
organization, and efficient action within its own territory. We 
shall arrange our remarks under the four heads of Doctrine, 
Government, Worship, and Domestic Missions, and give unity to 
the whole by considering the movements referable to each topic 
not as separate and isolated phenomena, but as manifestations of 
one great common effort to Christianize, and to Christianize after 
one type, the whole of nominally Protestant Germany. 


We begin with Doctrine, because in treating of every eccle- 
siastical matter, this must hold the first place. Doctrine is to 
the Church what the blood is to life: and to disparage doctrine 
under the name of dogma is either silliness or hypocrisy. It is a 
necessity of the mind to make doctrine vital ; as is shown by the 
conduct of those who affect to undervalue it: for the basis of 
their own holy or unholy Catholic Church is always a creed, for 
which they are as dogmatic as the bigots of orthodoxy. The 
first pleasing symptom of the German Church is the very gene- 
ral and increasingly cordial recognition of this principle. ‘The 
supercilious latitudinarianism which so long reigned is on the 
wane. An earnest conviction has supplanted it, that faith is the 
first of Christian graces, and necessary to love and to good 
works—nay, what is for Germany much harder to pronounce— 
necessary to salvation. A more decided impress is set upon all 
the leading organs of doctrine than even before the Revolution of 
1848. What was before dubious has become sound ; what was 
before distinct has grown loud and even piercing. The so-called 
formal and material principles of the Reformation—viz. the su- 
premacy of Scripture—and justification by faith—with all that 
naturally clusters around them—make up the body of doctrine 
which is now in the ascendant. It isso in by far the most influ- 
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ential chairs of the different universities—probably the majority 
as to number; and the same may be almost said of the pulpits; 
though here the point of numbers is more doubtful. 

No University, except perhaps Giessen, remains still unsub- 
dued by the movement party. Tiibingen is now wrested in a 
great measure from Baur and his negative co-adjutors; and 
Leipzig has ceased to bow to the sceptre of mere critics and lexi- 
cographers. Meanwhile, the men of the middle school, who have 
constantly approached, by paths of their own, the biblical or con- 
fessional orthodoxy of the more advanced, may be said at last to 
have reached it ; and in the persons of Nitzsch and Hengstenberg, 
in Berlin, these two sections may be declared to have so coales- 
ced, as while retaining their separate colours, to differ in nothing 
essential. The formation of the minds of the present and next 
generation is in the hands of men—from Heidelberg to KGénigs- 
berg—who have not only broken with rationalism, pantheism, and 
spurious criticism, but actually conquered them; and of whom 
the most eminent (with rare exceptions) are as distinguished for 
attractiveness of personal picty as for learning and zeal. The 
party of unbelief with the doubtful exception of the Tiibingen 
school are silent. Every thing but the theology of the Reforma- 
tion is driven from the literary field; and the general discredit 
into which speculative philosophy has fallen—which, indeed, is 
now numbered with the acts of the Frankfort parliament, has 
greatly contributed to the victory of a pure and unsophisticated 
Christianity. The great majority of the younger theologians are 
found to hold fast Evangelical truth; and Dr. Tholuck, who has 
been as much honoured as any other in bringing about the 
change, referred to it in Elberfeld with astonishment, and con- 
trasted the better day he had lived to see, with his own youth, 
when an attempt was made by a worthy man in the vale of Bar- 
men, to comprise in one catalogue all who were known over Ger- 
many to believe in Jesus Christ as the only-begotten Son of God. 

So far as the existing pulpits are concerned the inquiry is both 
more difficult in itself and complicated by the wide local diver- 
sities of a great country. As a whole it may be asserted, that 
the German pulpits lag a good deal behind the universities in 
point of coherent and declared evangelism ; and though in the 
most prominent and far resounding there is a great revival, the 
majority itis to be feared can hardly yet be spoken of as rescued 
from error. Some ten years ago the general impression was, (of 
course statistics were impossible,) that of the fourteen or fifteen 
thousand Protestant clergy of Germany one-third might be in 
the ranks of rationalism, old and new; one-third tinctured with 
the datitudinarianism of Schleiermacher; and a remaining third 
attached with more or less decision to the doctrines of the con- 
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fessions, There was probably here an over-estimate both of the 
Schleiermacher and confessional school ; and it would have been 
nearer the truth to have assigned to rationalism almost the half 
at that period. Now, there can be no doubt that the two latter 
taken together have a decided majority, and that the confes- 
sional party have so advanced at the expense of both the others 
as probably not to come far short of their united strength. This 
seems beyond question in Wiirtemberg, the Prussian Rhine 
provinces, and Westphalia, and even in the eastern provinces, 
perhaps also in Baden, Rhenish Bavaria, some parts of Hanover, 
and in most of the great cities; while in the Hessian States, 
Nassau, Mecklenburg, and the whole Thuringian and Saxon 
districts, the balance inclines heavily the other way. 

Two features are here worthy of notice,—a growing reserve 
on the one side, and a growing earnestness of speech and action 
on the other. We speak for simplicity’s sake of two parties 
rather than three; for the section influenced by Schleiermacher 
and holding to his doctrines, has, as a distinct party, been of 
late so weakened that it seems likely to merge, the better half 
in the more advanced orthodoxy, the weaker and worse in the 
dead immobility of rationalism. In the pulpit, then, the ration- 
alizing party, like its leaders from the chair and the press, is 
become conscious of its moral weakness, and is put on the de- 
fensive. We do not mean that its adherents have assumed a po- 
lemical attitude, characterized by the bitterness of conscious defeat 
and a resolution to fight for the last inch of ground ; but rather 
that they have learned to practise reserve in the obtrusion of their 
anti-symbolical peculiarities, and even to colour them with the 
phrases and something of the sentimental unction of orthodoxy. 
An undisguised, unmitigated attack on any well-known article 
of the Apostles’ creed, or a blunt declaration of unbelief in any 
strongly-marked passage of Scripture, would excite too much 
scandal to be risked in the pulpit. The excesses of the Friends 
of Light, and the miserable figure made by the rationalist clergy- 
men, who, as in Baden, declared for the Revolution, have made 
their fellows—where they have not been taught better lessons— 
at least too wise in their generation to hazard identification with 
these martyrs of enlightenment. A smooth and decent Pela- 
gianism, delivered in tones more dulcet or more leaden, is now 
the staple of their ministrations; and all the angles of hete- 
rodoxy are as carefully rubbed off as possible. Coincident with this 
doctrinal modification, and deserving of notice here as an evidence 
of the spread of religious earnestness, is the improved attention 
of the party to the proprieties of clerical demeanour. It would be 
an outrage on truth to represent the rationalism of the pulpit in 
its worst state as unadorned with many fair examples of civil and 
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social virtue. It was so common as not to imply any serious hypo- 
crisy on the part of its adherents, with the invariable tendency 
of that vice to degrade the moral character. Nevertheless, the 
standard of clerical decorum was sadly reduced ; and spiritual- 
mindedness was out of the question, The youthful candidate 
presented to a living by court influence or private patronage, 
(the choice of the people in those degenerate days would have 
been no better,) having huddled over his examinations before 
the consistory, and wriggled through a quasi-test of orthodoxy,— 
abating in after life the exceptions where he maintained a manful 
struggle with the help of literature, or rose by native elevation 
of character into an atmosphere of respect and confidence,— 
was apt to diverge into mean and crooked ways, in order to 
fill his basket and store at the expense of his parishioners, waging 
a petty warfare about glebe-lands and surplice offerings ; or if he 
happened to be a nobler spirit, fresh from university renown, and 
bearing perhaps a sabre-cut or two as mementos of college duels, 
became the leading sportsman of the parish, dividing the Sunday 
between “ duty” and a shooting excursion, or acting as chap- 
lain to the freemasons’ club, tavern, and theatre. This age is 
gone by, or at least fast passing away. Dr, Hengstenberg, in- 
deed, declares, in his last year’s review of the German eccle- 
siastical world, that there are very many clergy in every pro- 
vince (he is speaking of Prussia) to all human appearance 
incorrigible, and so deeply sunk in the eyes of their congrega- 
tions, that no remedial measures—such as Church visitation, will 
avail them. But the same faithful censor admits that a still 
greater number are improvable and improving. And in general 
it may be said, that though the freer thinking among the clergy 
still frequent sufficiently the tavern and the dancing-party, either 
to please the flesh or to spite the pietists, there is such a decided 
advance in clerical morals as betokens a more earnest feeling all 
around them. 

Still more satisfactory, however, are the evidences of increased 
boldness and energy, in the teaching as well as pastoral example, 
of the confessional clergy, though these it would be unreasonable 
to detail at length. The best German preaching, even of pious 
men, with a very few exceptions, has been of a too milk-and- 
water character, neglecting the intellect and conscience, and 
mainly addressed to the fancy and the feelings, with an adapta- 
tion more or less skilful, according to the capacities of the 
preacher. Inferior, by a long interval in this department, to the 
masterpieces of French eloquence, it has wanted the intellectual 
stamina of the Scotch pulpit, and failed in the directness and 
practical power of the English. The beautiful dialectical ex- 
ercises of Schleiermacher stand alone; and they can hardly be 
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claimed as specimens of Christian teaching based on Scriptural 
authority. ‘The atmosphere of the German pulpit has seemed 
alien to the higher displays of the intellect of its occupants ; and 
what has been wanting in power of mind has not been compen- 
sated for by grave simplicity of statement or energy of appeal. 
Nothing like the vigour of Barrow has appeared in the colder 
ages of German Protestantism ; nothing like the life and death 
earnestness of Baxter in its warmth. The pulpit has not been a 
citadel of strength in Germany since the days of Luther; what 
it was in the beginning of this century may be learned from the 
fact, that Blair’s sermons were actually translated to enrich its 
poverty by Schleiermacher in the outset of his career, though 
certainly far inferior to the contemporary productions of Reinhard, 
and not to be named with the future efforts of the translator. 
There has, however, been a great progress towards better 
things—marked by such names as Tholuck, Krummacher, 
Harless, and others ; and if the German pulpit is yet much too 
sentimental and declamatory, it is at least more earnest, and we 
rejoice to think also more discriminating. There is more of the 
preaching which is adapted to make men Christians, and less 
of that which ignores the necessity of conversion, and finds the 
whole audience “a devout community.” There are louder 
strains of warning and terror than have for long awakened the 
drowsy echoes. Much is here still to be done. Where the truth 
is entire it still wants impetus and momentum to urge it home ; 
and the favourite German style of recommending Christianity 
as a supply for a want, needs to be varied and vivified by ad- 
mixture of that still more apostolic style which presents it as an 
escape from criminal ruin and danger. There is evidently, 
however, a return to this more excellent fashion of the reformers 
and the greatest of preachers, who have all stood as between the 
living and the dead. All the recent sermons of the school 
before us that we have heard or read sustain this conviction ; and 
we may hope that the more trenchant and decisive edge of the 
weapon itself may cut through those semi-universalist and quasi- 
antinomian sheathings which have hitherto blunted the efficacy 
of German pulpit Christianity. Among the many other evi- 
dences of a more earnest spirit in the promulgation of the Re- 
formation doctrines as the world’s sole remedy, may be mentioned 
the preaching mission of the two fellow-professors in Heidelberg, 
Hundeshagen, and Schenkel, to the educated classes. The 
former is known for his able work on German Protestantism ; 
the latter for his zealous efforts in the German anti-papal con- 
troversy. Both may be said to belong originally to the middle 
school rather than to the older orthodoxy. Such an advance is 
therefore the more welcome; and the warm reception which 
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their unconditional and emphatic appeals on the necessity of 
faith and repentance have met with in the higher circles to which 
they have been addressed, shows that this keynote cannot be 
struck too boldly. 

We mention last, as the most decisive evidence of a doctrinal 
progress, the recent solemn assent to the leading principles of 
the Augsburg confession on the part of the Berlin Kirchentag of 
September 1853. This proceeding somewhat resembled the re- 
novation of the covenants in the days of Scottish ecclesiastical 
conflicts and agitations. This Kirchentag, as our readers are 
aware, is a free convention from the ministers and members of 
the Lutheran, Reformed, United, and Moravian Churches of 
Germany, forming a kind of annual parliament for the discussion 
of all public questions, and for the advancement of the German 
Inner Mission.* Heretofore its members had been required to 
take only a declaration of ex animo consent to the Reformation 
symbols in general, and of their purpose in connexion with the 
Kirchentag, to act according to them. But this year the farther 
step was taken of singling out one confession, and that the oldest, 
and most venerable and catholic-——the first doctrinal utterance 
of the Reformation—as the bond of union in this confederation. 
No one acquainted with that beautiful confession,—the well- 
balanced work of Melanchthon—the earliest efflorescence of the 
doctrine of justification by faith, before its aroma had been ex- 
haled by a new scholasticism,—the harmonious expression of all 
the positive doctrines of Christianity that cluster around that 
doctrine,—the clear and logical annihilation of all the Romanist 
errors and abuses that vanish at its presence,—will grudge it this 
honour, to which, moreover, as the most chivalrous memorial of 
Protestantism,—next to Luther’s stand at Worms, it is well 
entitled. The assent to this confession after a long and interest- 
ing discussion, was given almost without a dissenting voice, by 
the representatives of almost everything sound and progressive in 
the camp of German Protestantism. The extreme Lutherans 
who have refused to attend the Kirchentag from the first, be- 
cause it emperilled their exclusive orthodoxy, would of course 
repudiate this act because it did not go far enough, so as to in- 
clude the Apology for the Confession, Luther’s two catechisms, 
the Smalkald Articles, and the Formula of Concord; in short, 
the whole heavy baggage of the Lutheran army. Some of the 
Reformed who were present, hesitated or murmured because it 
seemed to bind them to a confession of Lutheran origin, though 
Calvin himself assented to the Augsburg symbol. While, of 





* For a sketch of the formation of this assembly in Wittenberg in 1848 and its 
subsequent history, see No, XX XI. of this Journal, November 1851. 
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course, the small but respectable minority of German Baptists 
could not approve of a document which, in the spirit of that age, 
condemns their peculiarities with unfortunate harshness. But on 
the part of the clear and overwhelming majority of the German 
religious world, we have no doubt that the enthusiasm of the Kir- 
chentag in reissuing this confession will be responded to; since 
the assembly that adopted it, nearly 2000 in numbers, included 
almost without an exception, all the leading theologians and 
pastors of the great central masses of German Protestantism— 
to say nothing of influential laymen, from the Prussian prime- 
minister Manteuffel downwards ; on whom and his compeers, for 
obvious reasons, no particular stress is to be laid. We could not 
rejoice in this demonstration of the growth of true theology in 
Germany, if there were in it any displacement of the Scriptures 
from their supreme position,—any attempt by a side-wind to for- 
ward Lutheran peculiarities at the expense of Reformed—or 
even the shadow of a renunciation of the hope of German theo- 
logy to improve upon the time-hallowed document in question. 
It would indeed be sorrowful to believe that the movement of 
three centuries has been only in a circle; and that the hasty 
work ofa terrible crisis, which bears its mark all through, is the 
perfect form of truth. But against all such misconceptions, 
the interesting discussions referred to, and the nature of the re- 
solution itself adequately guarded. And, therefore, we look 
upon this procedure (though liable to misconstruction) on the 
whole, with much complacency, as the reascent of German 
Christianity out of the depths of rationalism, to a height where 
the great landmarks of the past are again in the same line of 
vision, and the shapes of unbelief are all left below. The bear- 
ing of this influential act on German Popery we do not stop to 
notice. We only advert to its bearing on English Naturalism. 
The admirers of Germany have now an excellent opportunity of 
deriving some advantage from their passion. No protest from 
the moribund rationalism is likely to strip this act of its national 
character, as the final utterance of German Theology. We ex- 
pect then recantations and adhesions to the ascendant system. 
The blind may now escape from the leadership of the blind. 
And the muddy draughts of old English Deism reimported after 
a century from Germany as the elixir of life, like Thames water 
that has twice crossed the line, with nothing new, but the race 
of the cask, may now be exchanged for the waters of a native 
German spring, that runs again after the lapse of centuries. 


From this review of the indications of progress in doctrine, we 
now pass to the head of Church government and organization, 
where also an impartial spectator, amidst much that is sadly out 
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of joint, may discern the signs of awakening religious life and ec- 
clesiastical progress. This whole department, partly from its own 
complexity, partly from its remoteness from the general field of 
British ecclesiastical interest, is very little studied or understood 
in this country; and we do not know a single English work, 
great or small, whence a clear idea could be derived of those re- 
lations of German Protestantism, which fall under this head. 
We cannot pretend to supply the desideratum in this paper ; 
more especially as we are chiefly concerned to give an account 
of what is hopeful for the future, and not so much to lay open 
the exact statistics of what has long been stationary. Our 
readers will excuse us if we therefore explain, rather by implica- 
tion than with set and formal purpose, the features of this ob- 
scure and untravelled region. We shall glance at the German 
Churches in three relations,—their internal relations, their rela- 
tions as churches to each other, and their relations to dissent,— 
out of which, without any separate consideration, will spring the 
knowledge of what have hitherto been their most important re- 
lations, and their most injurious,—their relations to the State. 
The Protestant Church of Germany, in its two great divisions, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed, adopted respectively after some 
hesitation and attempts at compromise, the two systems of church 
government, which are denominated the consistorial, and the sy- 
nodal or presbyterian. It was their common doctrine that the 
Protestant sovereign was summus episcopus, in whose hands the 
supreme administration, more however as jus circa sacra than jus 
in sacris, should rest. But in other points, they proceeded on 
opposite principles, the Lutheran organizing the Church from 
above, the Reformed from below. In all probability, Luther’s 
great doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers would have 
conducted him to the same results with Calvin—as indeed there 
is abundant evidence that in theory they were one: but the un- 
fortunate peasant-war, and the low state of the Protestant con- 
gregations in Saxony compelled him, as needful for the present 
distress, practically to exalt the power of the magistrate and of 
the clerical body, and to neglect the representation of the Chris- 
tian people as such; so that his successors gradually forgot the 
rights that had at first been admitted, and subjected the whole 
Lutheran Church to the administration of consistories—as suc- 
cessors in some sort of the Romish bishops—while the authority 
of the sovereign by whom these consistories were named, was 
unnaturally extended to a kind of secular popedom. For nearly 
three centuries this consistorial system in its various modifica- 
tions has reigned over the different Lutheran state churches of 
Germany, including a very great majority of the whole Protestant 
population ; while the synodal system nearly resembling that of 
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Holland, Protestant France, and Scotland, has chiefly prevailed 
in the Palatinate and on the Lower Rhine, and other scattered 
seats of the Reformed ; though here and there, as among the Lu- 
theran communities of Cleves, it has found entrance into the 
territory of the rival system. It is not our purpose to bring an 
indiscriminate charge against the consistorial administration in 
itself, or to recommend a synodal system of government as an 
unfailing security of any church either against corruption of doc- 
trine or neglect of discipline and Christian activity. It is gene- 
rally admitted indeed, that the Reformed Church of Germany 
was before the late revival of doctrine as deeply sunk (if not more) 
as the Lutheran in religious torpor and death. But the evils, 
notwithstanding, of the consistorial system were great and crying, 
and seemed to grow out of its very working, rather than like the 
evils of the other system, from the spread of unhappy influences 
around, ‘The consistorial boards, appointed exclusively by go- 
vernment, one for each province in the larger kingdoms, had at 
least one half of their members, amounting to six or eight in all, 
made up of lawyers or other secular functionaries ; and even 
adherents of the Church of Rome were in some countries admis- 
sible. ‘These bodies were connected with the government still 
more closely by being subordinated to a minister of the interior, 
or to other purely civil functionaries whose jurisdiction over-rode 
theirs—always with right of appeal. They came soon to be limited 
to the more internal functions of church government—such as 
the superintendence of worship, ordination of ministers, examina- 
tion of candidates, &c., while the whole right of legislation and 
all questions of a financial character remained with the secular 
arm, The exercise of discipline over the clergy themselves in 
many cases fell away to the ordinary law courts; and even the 
superintendents and general superintendents, who were employed 
to carry out the decrees of the consistories in ordination of min- 
isters and other spiritual matters, were selected from the clerical 
body, above whom they were thus exalted to a kind of shadowy 
episcopal dignity, not by the consistories but by the crown. With 
regard to the exercise of patronage,—which was all but universal 
in the filling of vacant offices, and pretty equally divided between 
the several governments, and lay or municipal patrons,—the con- 
sistories were in some states employed to administer that portion 
of it which belonged to the crown, subject to the veto of the 
sovereign ; in other states they remained unconsulted. A dark 
picture could be drawn of the negligence and worldliness in the 
worst times of these consistorial boards, and of the superior state 
ministries that often engrossed the larger share of their natural 
functions. The Church of Christ was managed between them as 
an affair of police. The evils of nepotism and corruption had full 
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sway in the appointments to the sacred office. Discipline among 
the clergy was almost unknown. New catechisms and liturgies, 
purged of the old leaven of the Reformation doctrine, were intro- 
duced among a people whom the example of their ecclesiastical 
leaders had buried in profound indifference. An unlimited toler- 
ance of all opinions save only pietism and zeal for Evangelical 
truth, was openly displayed ; as an example of which, on the one 
hand, the clerical leaders of the Friends of Light remained long 
everywhere unchecked ; while as an example of the opposite, the 
ecclesiastical authorities of Hesse Darmstadt, replied to a com- 
plaint against the public blasphemy of an atheist, that a person 
of a different faith ought not to be molested. Some of the state 
papers, which constitute these governing bodies, exhibit the ge- 
nius of bureaucracy in an amusing light. Thus the Hessian con- 
stitution of 1803 runs thus: “ To the Minister of the Interior 
belong matters of police in the widest signification of the term, 
the promotion of popular education; and consequently ecclesias- 
tical and scholastic affairs.” In the edict for internal church 
affairs in the Protestant Church of Bavaria issued in 1818, it is 
solemnly enjoined that a communication to the supreme consis- 
tory is to be signed “ your most obedient servant ;” while one to 
the consistory is to be signed “ your obedient servant !” 

While these bodies were thus engaged in tying red tape, and 
adding to the ‘ Complete Letter-Writer,” they passed from 
lively to severe, to exercise a worse than Papal despotism over 
the congregations of which the several state-churches were com- 
posed. These congregations—still more unhappy than even the 
clergy under the consistorial system, could not be said to have any 
independent place of their own. Restricted to confirmation, bap- 
tism of their children, and participation of the communion in their 
own parish—the first absolutely, and the two last conditionally on 
the refusal of the parish minister to grant a dispensation, they 
could hardly be regarded to have any rights at all, beyond those 
of waiting on the ordinances provided for them, and paying the 
fees for such sacred acts as they employed the clergy to perform 
—which were generally fixed by a government tariff, like ordi- 
nary tolls and customs. Though these fees formed in many cases 
more than one-half of the income of the poorly endowed Luthe- 
ran clergy, the church-member acquired no corresponding rights. 
No congregational presbytery with lay members existed, to give 
him a voice in the local church-administration ; and the only 
semblance of a council was a board of church-wardens, limited 
to matters of secular routine, and either self-elected or appointed 
by the higher authorities. The benefits of discipline had thus 
no existence for the more omg and serious, through the general 
neglect into which the earlier regulations had fallen; for these 
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had gradually dwindied down from a system as rigid as that of the 
old Scottish “ stool of repentance,” through a transition-stage of 
fines and private admonitions, to an all but hopeless laxity even 
for the most notorious offenders. And in the election of mini- 
sters the whole congregation was passive ; the trial sermon of the 
candidate being, in the great majority of instances, a mere form ; 
and the nominal right of the parishioners to urge objections of 
which the consistories judged, having long ago perished by de- 
suetude. The famous words of Lord Brougham, as applied to 
the Scottish National Church, that the resistance of a congrega- 
tion to an obnoxious minister would not legally avail more than 
the recalcitration of the champion’s horse on the day of a royal 
coronation, are literally true according to the general practice of 
the Lutheran Church—continued in most cases up to the pre- 
sent hour.* 

While overspreading worldliness and indifferentism thus dif- 
fused itself through every branch of the consistorial govern- 
ment, the synodal among the churches of the Reformed also gave 
way, with the neglect of discipline which is its corner-stone, to 
the influence of the times; and in many cases fell into disuse, or 
degenerated into an empty routine. It was in a great measure 
different, however, with one large district—the Lower Rhine— 
more especially the two Prussian provinces of Rhineland and 
Westphalia ; and the synodal system there preserved, and united 
in some degree with the consistorial, has exerted, and is exerting a 
most salutary influence on the whole question of ecclesiastical re- 
form in Germany. Since the commencement of the movement 
in 1817, this system, in which both Lutheran and Reformed con- 
gregations unite, has been worked with an increasing efficiency ; 
and is still struggling towards greater liberty and independence, 
both for the ministerial body and the people. It is only indeed 
in comparison with other territories that this can be eulogized ; for 
the shortcomings and errors of this,—perhaps the most advanced 
form of church-government in Germany—are still serious enough. 
The royal ordonnance of 1835, which is still in force, commits 
to church assemblies,—congregational, diocesan, and provincial, 
constructed on the principle of delegation, and equally composed 
of clergy and laity,—the power in church affairs, and in the admi- 
nistration of church property, elsewhere exercised by the consis- 
tories. But the consistorial body and the higher state-authorities 
form in all cases a tribunal of appeal, and nothing can be en- 
forced without their sanction, or at least their cognizance. It is 
true, that in point of fact, these synods enjoy a great mea- 








* Most of the above facts are deduced from Richter’s standard Treatise on 
“ Kirchenrecht,” or Ecclesiastical Law. See especially pages 335-433. But the 
passages on which the general representation is founded are endless. 
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sure of independence; but this is rather owing to the liberal 
spirit of the state-authorities, than guaranteed by the constitution 
of the church itself. The privileges of the congregations are also 
greatly curtailed, in comparison of what a Presbyterian system 
would lead us to expect. The congregational presbytery (Scot- 
tice session) is not directly elected, but by a complex secondary 
system—at least in the larger congregations,—while the primary 
electors are limited to heads of families; nor are the ultimate 
electors chosen with a view to a particular occasion; but as a 
standing body which represents the congregation for a series of 
years. It is by this standing committee in conjunction with the 
session that vacancies in the latter are filled up ; and also that the 
minister is elected, in those instances—here more numerous than 
elsewhere—where there is no patronage. There is, however, no 
provision in the ordonnance in question for any popular veto, or 
even objection to the nomination of ordinary patrons, where this 
exists; and all the attempts that have been made by congrega- 
tions under crown patronage, and seconded by the synods, to ob- 
tain from the higher powers a voice in a matter so vital have, 
till now, proved wholly fruitless. 

The constitution above sketched is, however, under review ; 
and as a sign of the progress of the age in this direction, it may 
be mentioned that a transfer of crown patronage, with some 
limitations, to the congregational presbyteries, is under consider- 
ation ; and also a proposal to give the highest synod a decisive 
voice in the election of the consistories. These particular im- 
provements indicate the two principal desiderata of German 
church government: the introduction of the congregations to u 
larger share in the administration from below, and the purifica- 
tion of the higher governing bodies from secular influence. 
Prussia, which is perhaps the most advanced of the German 
States, has sought to lead the way in satisfying both require- 
ments. There was published in 1850 the draught of a constitution 
for her older provinces, which,—omitting in the meantime, by the 
advice of the theological faculties and other influential persons 
consulted, the question of diocesan and provincial synods,—aimed 
at carrying out as a preliminary to further progress something 
like the principles of congregational presbytery found to work so 
well in the Rheno- Westphalian territories. Though this draught 
encountered unexpected opposition both from those who ex- 
pected more and from those who desired less, and has not yet been 
generally reduced to practice, there is little doubt that its funda- 
mental principles will ere long be in universal operation, and 
prepare the more Lutheran provinces of Prussia for the blessings 
of a synodal administration. Similar attempts followed on the 
part of Wiirtemberg, Brunswick, Bavaria, and Saxe-Weimar, to 
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create bodies of elders with spiritual functions in their respec- 
tive churches, as the basis of a presbyterial system. These 
are all evidences how deeply and widely this necessity is felt ; 
and even the more secular church councils previously established 
in Hanover and the kingdom of Saxony, prove how strong is 
the tendency towards lay influence and representation. Olden- 
burg and Rhenish Bavaria carried the principle to extreme—in 
the interest of a mere political democracy ; and attempted after 
the Revolution of 1848 to build up the whole fabric of church 
government on the basis of universal suffrage, without regard 
either to the faith or works of the electors. ‘The general censure 
of the best friends of a Christian lay influence, rising from the 
universities and churches of Germany, defeated the latter of 
these experiments ; and the former was so shorn of its extreme 
principles as to take a place, though with doubtful physiognomy, 
in the above series of reformed church constitutions, 

In respect of the other sign of progress, viz., the unloosing of 
the higher governments of the Church from state control, Prussia 
as yet stands alone. In the same ordonnance, of date 29th June 
1850, which set forth the constitution for the eastern provinces, 
was announced the formation of a supreme Church Council, to 
which in all matters of spiritual jurisdiction the entire Church 
should henceforth be subject, with only an appeal to the king; 
while the minister of religious affairs should be confined to the 
external department of the Church, such as the administration 
of funds and the care of buildings; and in others of a mixed 
nature, such as questions of patronage and of appointment of 
superintendents to serve under the Council, should exercise a 
concurrent jurisdiction. There is certainly great indistinctness 
still in this decree; and it does not profess to be more than pro- 
visional, until a full synodal representation of the Church can 
be called into being. It will be observed also that an appeal lies 
still in strictly spiritual matters to the king, by whom this 
supreme Council is appointed. Only this latter restriction is not 
regarded in Germany as an Erastian interference with the rights 
of the Church of which the Protestant monarch in his own per- 
son is, according to time-hallowed ideas, the supreme bishop or 
principal member. And hence this edict, liberally and charitably 
interpreted, may be looked upon as the first effort towards a clear 
separation of the spiritual and secular elements of church ad- 
ministration, and the first breach in that iron chain of bureau- 
cratic despotism enveloping the whole German churches, from 
which all that is most enlightened and liberal-minded within their 
pale has long struggled to set them free. It is impossible that 
the independence of the Church should stop with this victory ; 
and the judicious manner in which this supreme Council have ex- 
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ercised their powers, must pave the way, unless the development 
be interrupted, for the withdrawal of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
whatever from the secular minister, and for the government of the 
Church in its whole extent upon spiritual principles. To com- 
plete this self-rule, it would be necessary that the Church itself, 
by a synodal representation, had a voice in the election of this 
Council, and also of the consistories subordinated to it ; but how 
long it may take to reach this stage, and what new measures 
may ere then turn the entire ecclesiastical history of Prussia and 
of Germany as a whole into other channels, we do not pretend 
to conjecture. With regard to the synodal system itself, which 
is still a blank in the larger part of the Prussian kingdom, there 
are three parties all more or less violently opposed to each other. 
There is the democratic extreme, consisting of the rationalists 
and the disciples of Schleiermacher, such as Jonas, Sydow, and 
others, who would throw everything into the hands of the con- 
gregations and inferior clergy, probably because they feel that 
among them their strength yet lies, and who consequently desire 
synods as a means of weakening the obligation of the confes- 
sions. There is the conservative extreme, who fear synods 
partly for the same reason, and partly from overstrained Lutheran 
objections to lay activity in contradistinction from that of the 
clergy and the supreme bishop ; with which party are too much 
identified (though they do not share all its pseudo-Lutheranism) 
Drs. Hengstenberg and Stahl. And there is, lastly, the moder- 
ate party, headed by Dr. Nitzsch,—perhaps the most influential 
name in question of church government in Germany,—who re- 
gard synodal arrangements as a necessity of a fully equipped 
Christian Church, and are prepared cautiously to introduce them 
in spite of the awful light which the Revolution has thrown upon 
the demoralized state of the parish communities. An English 
reader will see in this picture a lively counterpart to the debates 
in the English Church concerning the revival of Convocation— 
the Anglicans urging the democragj Evangelicals the con- 
servative extreme, while a middle party is not wanting to com- 
plete the parallel. 

In leaving this subject of the internal Church administration of 
the separate German territories, while we pay a tribute to the 
improved spirit in which the old forms are applied to the revival of 
Christian life, as well as new ones created, we must deplore the 
extreme complexity and cumbrousness of the entire system. We 
have spared our readers details intolerable in their multitude and 
conflicting in their operation. Hardly any mind can master or 
retain the peculiar provinces and functions of the minister of 
religion, the consistories, the provincial governments, the super- 
intendents and general superintendents, on the one system—or of 
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the parish-sessions, popish representatives, diocesan synods and 
provincial synods, with their separate officers, on the other,— 
and when these systems are made to work into each other, the 
confusion is worse confounded. This is one unhappy feature 
of the German mind, which is apt to mistake “cycle on epi- 
cycle, orb on orb,” for unity in multiplicity. A system so 
checked and clogged is incapable of efficient working ; and the 
progress towards simplicity of action must be carried a great 
deal farther before the organization of any church in Germany 
can be looked on as complete. We see in it everywhere still 
that nimiety or too-muchness, of which Coleridge complained 
in the German character. The burden of a redundant officialism 
sits heavily on the church as well as on the nation in Germany. 
We are reminded by it of the quaint saying of Jean Paul, “ that 
it is the easiest thing in the world to do more than right; the 
most difficult to do right and no more.” 

The mutual relations of the German Churches are almost as 
complex and difficult to understand as the internal structure 
and arrangements of each separately. Here, however, a spirit 
of reform seems also at work, however feebly, and however 
counteracted by sadly hostile influences. To understand this 
subject thoroughly, it would be necessary to know what is the 
present state of the two questions of union and confederation 
among the German Churches. 

Union as yet has been confined to the two great sections of 
German Protestantism, known as the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed. These starting originally from the unhappy difference 
between Luther and Calvin in regard to the real presence in 
the Lord’s Supper, developed each a peculiar theology; the 
former adopting a theory of the incarnation which provided for 
the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature, and His consequent 
material presence in the Sacrament, so that His body and blood 
were corporeally partaken of by all, saints and sinners ; the latter 
refusing all communication of Divine attributes to the human 
nature, and admitting only a mystic presence and participation 
limited to the faithful. The Calvinian theory, however,—itself 
the most materialistic of all the creations of the Reformed theo- 
logy,—was still farther materialized upon the German soil, in de- 
ference to Melanchthon, whose authority was eagerly sought as 
on this question opposed to that of Luther; and partly through 
the same influence, the higher views of predestination which 
Calvin transmitted to other Reformed schools, found little en- 
trance among this party in Germany. The oral manducation 
of the body and blood of Christ was thus the chief doctrinal dif- 
ference; and even the worship, government, and discipline of 
the German Reformed, evinced a great approximation to the 
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Lutheran ; though still visibly of a separate type. The extreme 
mildness of this contrast rendered all the more inexcusable the 
bitter party warfare against Calvinism and Crypto-Calvinism, 
of those strict Lutheran divines, whose bickerings and insults 
wearied out the old age of Melanchthon, and whose successors 
evinced for more than a century almost a greater antipathy to 
the theology of the Reformed than to that of Rome. These con- 
tests, however, were gradually suspended. The lava of theolo- 
gical zeal cooled into dogmatic petrifactions. Political changes 
exerted an influence, through the conversion of the Branden- 
burg family, in the person of the elector, John Sigismund, in 
1614, to the Reformed opinions, and the rise of that house to 
commanding power; and, ere long, the growth of rationalism 
with its false toleration united Lutheran sympathies with the 
Reformed, and even with Komanists and Jews, in one common 
indifference of unbelief. It was natural that the religious re- 
vival which accompanied the Liberation War of 1813, and the 
Refcrmation Jubilee of 1817, and which affected both branches 
of the Reformation, should draw them to each other in a more 
living sense of their essential identity, and open a way for pro- 
posals of incorporating union,—such as had ceased for centuries. 
With this motive was combined in many quarters and probably 
to a much more influential degree, a kind of sentimental liberal- 
ism of feeling, widely diffused among rationalistic consistories 
and governments, which sought to signalize the Reformation 
tercentenary, by a stroke of progress that should sweep away an 
antiquated sectarianism, and strengthen the State by the union 
of the Church. Movements towards union accordingly began 
“from above,” in that region which expositors of the Apocalypse 
are wont to call the ecclesiastico-political heaven. Its great 
patron was the late King of Prussia, Frederic William LII.; 
and the remarks which follow apply chiefly to Prussia, though 
the union in various forms has also found an entrance since 1817 
into Nassau, Rhenish Bavaria, the Anhalt Principalities, Baden, 
a portion of electoral Hesse, Saxe-weimar, Hesse Darmstadt, 
and Wiirtemberg ; in all about two-thirds (including Prussia) 
of Protestant Germany. 

All testimonies unite as to the singularly unhappy manner in 
which the Union was introduced into Prussia. It began with a 
cabinet order, in which the King announced his intention of 
uniting the Lutheran and Reformed congregations in Potsdam, 
under the new name of Evangelical, to a common observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, in which he himself would take part. The 
voice of the Church throughout Prussia was taken in no public 
manner whatever, as to whether a union was desirable, or how 
far it should extend, or upon what conditions it should be 
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effected. Fresh explanations from head-quarters settled every 
litigated point as it arose, and it became gradually apparent that 
the union was to consist chiefly in the assumption of the new 
name, in the joint observance of worship, and especially of the 
Lord’s Supper, according to a uniform liturgy, in the adminis- 
tration of both Churches by a common government, and in the 
obligation of ministers at ordination, not to the whole formu- 
laries of either church, but to their consensus, however that 
might be interpreted. It was not till 1829 that the new liturgy 
or Agenda made its appearance, presenting a tolerable selection 
of the Lutheran and Reformed elements of worship, with a pre- 
ponderance of the former, and settling the sacramentarian dis- 
pute, by altering the words in the Lutheran Communion Ser- 
vice, “ This is my body,” &c., into the narrative form “ Christ 
said, This is my body,” &c. In the eastern provinces, this 
liturgy began immediately to be enforced; in the western, it 
remained a dead letter till 1835. Nor has the promised autho- 
ritative exposition of the consensus of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed symbols yet come to light; for the attempt made at 
last, after twenty years’ delay by the general synod of Berlin, 
was a complete failure, and the subscription of the clergy and 
the confessional status of the United Church as a whole, are still 
as undefined as ever. 

The active measures by which the union project of Frederic 
William III. was supported, form a dark stain upon his adminis- 
tration, which all the merit of his good intentions as the hereditary 
leader of Church Union in Germany cannot remove. The ma- 
chinery of state corruption was made to bear upon the clergy of 
decided Lutheran convictions in the different provinces with un- 
sparing hand. Refractory consciences were taught to bow to the 
threat of deprivation. In other cases the simple pastor awoke to 
find himself by the king’s grace a consistorial councillor; and the 
councillor in turn had an order of the red eagle appended to his 
button-hole ; and then each naturally from his higher point of 
survey judged otherwise of the royal intentions, and made the 
court liturgy his own. Recusant congregations had a harder lot. 
In Silesia, fines and imprisonment followed all who forsook the 
sanctuaries of their fathers, when driven by these innovations to 
hold conventicles of their own with their separated pastors. Bil- 
leting of dragoons, and the application of martial law, gradually 
wrought submission to the will of the chief bishop ; but not till 
some thousands of the more indomitable spirits, martyrs of con- 
science, even if in error, had sought refuge on the free soil of 
America, or even at the Australian antipedes, from this miserable 
despotism. It was not till the accession of the present king in 
1840, that anything like liberty of worship, even by sufferance, 
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was granted to the separated Lutherans, whose numbers at 
this day amount to nearly thirty thousand. Their resistance 
to the union is a far stronger testimony against it than any 
spontaneous demonstration ever made in its favour. It did, how- 
ever, make its way by a kind of passive acquiescence in the new 
name, new liturgy, and joint government, till it had embraced a 
great majority of the Prussian clergy and congregations ; while 
many not disinclined to a common observance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per still kept up their distinctive titles, and cherished their con- 
fessional peculiarities. 

The resistance which the union had encountered, led to another 
cabinet order in 1836, professedly declaratory of the first, but 
which to a considerable extent mitigated the stringency of the 
order of 1817, and resolved the union into a vaguer and looser con- 
nexion than had at first been meditated. This order abandoned 
the idea of forming a new church, distinct from the old, and 
guaranteed to each of the now absorbed communions the reten- 
tion of its own confessions and separate usages, subject always to 
joint government and common participation of the Lord’s supper. 
A fresh host of pamphlets followed this order, and it became 
more and more difficult to ascertain wherein a union consisted 
that brought to birth no new creation, but left the separate rights 
of the confessions as they were, while it denied them full confes- 
sional action. ‘The union also suffered greatly from the efforts 
of the rationalists, seconded by the disciples of Schleiermacher, 
who call themselves, par excellence, the United party, to loosen, 
under cover of its ambiguous confessional standing, the entire 
obligation of the confessions, and to hail the union as the golden 
age of liberty. In these circumstances, the high confessional 
party, that had largely multiplied with the advancing revival, 
naturally came to regard the union with great suspicion, and to 
push to extreme those Lutheran peculiarities which an earlier 
establishment of the union upon a new and satisfactory confes- 
sional basis might have prevented from re-appearing with a re- 
awakening Christianity. The most moderate and judicious 
unionists, Nitzsch, Miiller, Sack, and others,—attached at once to 
the union and to confessional orthodoxy in a liberal sense,—souglit 
in vain to supply the needed explanation of the consensus in the 
Berlin Synod of 1846: but their ill-timed concessions to the 
anti-confessional party defeated the whole project, and left mat- 
ters worse than before. Lutheran associations multiplied even 
in the United church, demanding the restoration of the pure Lu- 
theran type to worship and the recovery of separate government ; 
while individual clergymen here and there restored the old for- 
mula in the sacrament on their own responsibility, Things 
seemed rapidly tending to an angry disruption, when a royal or- 
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der issued in March 1852, at the instance of the supreme Church 
Council already mentioned, made the great concession of a sepa- 
rate government in matters of confessional distinction, by allot- 
ting these to separate divisions of this council, while such as were 
common to both confessions should be placed under the superin- 
tendence of the council as a whole. Notwithstanding the loud 
outcry raised by the unionists above-mentioned, and others, 
against this divided government as ignoring the rights and claims 
of the Union to a third and equal representation in this council, 
the measure seems the best that could have been adopted, until 
the Union had placed itself, by defining its position, on an equally 
clear footing with the old confessions. The tendency of this recent 
government step is to urge on the friends of union to frame them- 
selves into a distinct church formed of those congregations, which, 
on being appealed to, shall declare for this side, while others adjust 
themselves as Lutheran and Reformed ; and though fresh royal 
declarations and orders have since appeared—the last in August 
1853— intended to guard the Union from this perilous result, it 
is quite possible, through the excited state of all parties, that 
three separate churches may ultimately emerge, only bound to- 
gether by a loose federal government—and that rather of necessity 
than choice ; and thus the Prussian union may close its chequered, 
and upon the whole, humiliating career, by adding one more 
to the pre-existing divisions. While we deplore the extreme 
and mischievous exaggeration of Lutheran principles that has 
threatened this result (for the Reformed party, with hardly an 
exception, were satisfied with the status quo) we cannot deny that 
the Union has suffered from its own organic defects, as well as 
its political blunders. We do not share the fears of its able and 
liberal-minded defenders as to any injury which the cause of true 
union would suffer from its total miscarriage. Anything is better 
than an organized hypocrisy. The very agitation of this ques- 
tion for thirty years is a far happier result than the consent of 
the whole Prussian church would have been in servile obedience 
to cabinet mandates ; and perhaps a useful suggestion as to their 
own ecclesiastical impotence may be taught the sovereign bishops 
of Germany by this obstinate vitality of the Lutheran church in 
Prussia, which, as has been said of Poland, though long ago 
swallowed, is not yet digested. 

While such has hitherto been the fate of the Union in Prussia, 
it has in other territories already mentioned found a more tran- 
quil acceptance, though even in these also reviving Lutheranism 
is attempting to make good its claims, and to break asunder what, 
with mingled justice and injustice, it affirms that man and not 
God has joined together. It is therefore agreeable to find that 
another remedy is being sought for the evils of isolation and 
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division in the great body of German Protestantism, which is 
likely in the meantime to be much more effectual. This is the 
path of confederation or free association, which is independent 
of the interminable perplexities and complications of formal 
Church government in Germany. The want of communication 
between the Protestant Church in the separate territories has 
long been felt. There is no recognised medium of intercourse 
between them whatever. Each State Church in more than 
thirty different governments stands absolutely alone, having its 
own laws of administration, chequered and diversified in the 
most singular fashion. The Churches even of the same Lutheran 
confession have no fellowship; Brunswick and Hanover, and 
even Hamburg and Holstein, standing aloof from each other, 
and from all the rest of the Confederation, The clergy of each 
are its own, subjected to its own rules of education and forms of 
license. Their privileges have to be renewed by separate ex- 
amination and naturalization when they pass into a new territory ; 
and with some exceptions in favour of private patrons, the general 
rule is that only natives of the state are eligible to its benefices, 
—a restriction which inflicts no great hardship on Prussia or 
Saxony, but is rather too wholesale a protection to the native 
industry of Anhalt-Dessau or Lippe-Detmold. The last out- 
ward link of connexion between the Protestant Churches of 
Germany,—the corpus Evangelicorum, a standing commission of 
the Germanic Diet, appointed to watch over their joint interests, 
chiefly in relation to aggressions of Rome, perished with the 
abolition of the Empire in 1806; and nothing equivalent or in 
any way aspiring to bind together the State-Churches of Ger- 
many in one Confederation was created in its place. It was in 
1848, amid the struggles of the German people—since so ineffec- 
tual—to create a united nationality, and under the apprehension 
that by the compulsory separation of Church and State then medi- 
tated, the whole fabric of German State-Christianity would fall 
in ruins, that a bold attempt was made by about five hundred 
clergymen and laymen, from all parts of Germany, assembled 
in Wittenberg, to construct a German Church-Contederation, in 
which all the hitherto divided governments should merge, re- 
taining of course certain functions of their own; so as either to 
make an effectual stand by union against the infidel democracy 
that sought to level both Church and State, or at least, by this 
outstanding organization, to save German Christianity from 
being resolved into atoms. This was the origin of the Kirch- 
entag to which allusion has repeatedly been made in this paper, 
and whose annual meeting has come to be one of the most pro- 
minent events in German ecclesiastical history. It was very 
soon found, however, that the plan of a Confederation was im- 
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practicable. The ebb of that national wave, which alone could 
have floated it to success, effectually stranded it ; and the sepa- 
rate consistories and ministers of religious affairs, restored by 
reaction to their paramount influence, soon made it apparent 
that they had no wish to abdicate in favour of the Kirchentag, 
or divide with it their prescriptive honours, With great good 
sense, this assembly has lowered its position to that of a free 
association, claiming to deliberate and give advice in all eccle- 
siastical matters of common concern, and to preside over and 
direct the internal progress of German Christianity. As its 
annual meetings are open to all who stand honestly upon the 
footing of the ‘Reformation symbols, whether they be clergy or 
laity, Lutheran, Reformed, or United, it has vindicated in point 
both of right and of fact a thoroughly national character; and 
its protests, remonstrances, and appeals to the different govern- 
ments, both civil and ecclesiastical, on vital questions of Church 
organization and reform, have frequently led to considerable im- 
provements, and even when repulsed have asserted the moral 
power of a free and united Christian opinion. <A great blank 
has thus been filled up, far more efficiently than by z any official 
arrangement, and that not only between Church and Church, 
but between the Church and the people; and an organ has been 
created which speaks, with a more commanding voice than has 
been known before, to the whole nation. It is probably the best 
product of the revolutionary times, for it could have been created 
in no other; and though its own conservative tendencies, and 
the wisdom of its leaders, keep it from presenting too great a 
contrast to the enforced silence of all political reform which is 
now the order of the day in Germany, it strikes an observer as 
a power from which despotism in Church or State can only 
suffer, and whose continued existence and growing influence 
amid the melancholy wreck of other national hopes and aspira- 
tions, betoken the finger of God. 

Though frustrated in its original hope of being itself the 
centre of ecclesiastical administration to a united Ger many, the 
Kirchentag has indirectly called into existence a body more 
nearly approaching the idea of a Confederation than anything 
previously known. Ecclesiastical rulers from different states and 
territories, brought into contact by its meetings, and shaken out 
of the torpor and routine of their old conventions, have conceived 
the plan of an annual conference, where only men in authority 
should meet, and in which all the supreme consistories, or other 
ruling boards of Germany, should be represented. This idea 
originated at the Stuttgard meeting of the Kirchentag in 1850, 
and. was chiefly fostered by the warm-hearted and liber al- 
minded Church rulers of Wiirtemberg, whose administration is, 
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in general, Prussia hardly excepted, the best in Germany. At 
length, in May 1852, the first conference of this body took place 
at Eisenach, under the shadow of the Wartburg, in the very 
heart of Protestant Germany ; and though the deliberations of 
the persons assembled, representing a decided majority of the 
Church rulers of Germany, did not extend beyond generalities 
in regard to polity and worship, there was at least a foundation 
laid for more important proceedings, and the first step taken 
towards rectifying the scandalous official indifference towards 
each other, by which the territorial Churches of Germany have 
been so long characterized. The only work as yet executed by 
this body has been the collection—partly at the instance of the 
Kirchentag—of those German hymns, which may be regarded as 
national; and at the second meeting of the Conference, last 
year, this selection, to the number of 150, was approved of and 
officially recommended to all the German Churches, with the 
liberty of supplementing it by provincial additions. A journal 
has also been instituted as the organ of this Conference, con- 
taining the record of its proceedings and authorized copies of all 
important papers in each separate Church administration, Thus 
the relations of the different Churches are drawn somewhat 
closer; and the reign of thirty and odd close and exclusive 
bureaucracies helped on a little to its destined end; at least 
there is an opportunity for the more retrograde to see eye to 
eye, if they have any eyes at all, with the more progressive. 

We turn from these reciprocal relations of the State-churches 
of Germany to glance at their attitude towards those Protestants 
that lie beyond their pale. This has now reached a degree of 
friendliness, or rather of modified hostility, which may be reck- 
oned among the favourable changes of German Protestantism. 
Germany had not passed through that course of training in reli- 
gious liberty which has been so immensely beneficial in the 
history of Britain and America. Her sole struggle was with 
Rome; and the terms of the peace of Westphalia, which recorded 
the result of the thirty years’ war, and assigned equal civil 
rights to the adherents of Rome and of the Reformation, (in- 
cluding both Lutheran and Reformed,) were till lately the 
statute law of German toleration, The Moravian Brethren 
came within the terms of that treaty, as attached to the Augsburg 
confession ; and the only other tolerated body was the Mennonites 
or older Baptists, a small communion in whose favour an excep- 
tion was generally made. No second struggle arose as in Eng- 
land for a Reformation within the Reformation,—slowly working 
out, by the reaction of a powerful Nonconformity, the ultimate 
triumph both of religious and civil liberty. This, the turning- 
point of English history, has never arrived for Germany, She had 
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her Huguenots, but not her Puritans. Hence her plurality of 
State-churches,—Romish, Lutheran, and Reformed, in some 
territories side by side,—embracing almost the whole population. 
Hence the long reign of territorialism in the Church and of 
feudal despotism in the State. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
had little to add to the Westphalian pacification of 1648. The 
pietism of Spener and Francke in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century had not taken the form of separation; and, with the 
exception ‘of the conventicles of Wiirtemberg, which, to some 
extent, resembled the Wesleyan movement in England, and did 
not strongly urge the extreme of nonconformity, hardly anything 
had occurred to demand a larger toleration. The restored Diet 
of 1815 promised, indeed, equal civil and religious rights to all 
classes of its subjects ; but it meant only the already guaranteed 
confessions, and was so interpreted by the different governments, 
which conceded nothing more than domestic worship to new 
communions, and made the public exercise of their religion de- 
pendent upon a special permission, which was generally refused. 
For all, even members of the National Churches, private religious 
meetings of more than a very small number (in Prussia nineteen 
persons) were forbidden ; and thus the right of domestic worship 
in the case of separatists, was effectually kept within such limits 
as barred all approach to recognised public standing. The 
treatment of the old Lutherans by the late king of Prussia, 
already detailed, shews in what a state of nonage the beginning 
of the nineteenth century found Germany on the great question 
of religious liberty. This, the needless harshness perhaps ex- 
cepted, was in its principle approved of by learned divines and 
professors of ecclesiastical law, who logically deduced it from the 
jus reformandi belonging to the sovereign, though that hallowed 
right was connected with the dearest associations of deliverance 
from Papal tyranny. The rationalized clergy (sometimes, alas, 
the orthodox also !) condescended to be the police of the govern- 
ments in hunting out the stray separatists, whom, probably, their 
own arid prelections had driven from the Churches, and in lay- 
ing an arrest upon all foreign activity that sought to supply the 
religious wants of the awakening nation. ‘The last twenty years 
have been the crisis of religious toleration in Germany—partly 
through the rise of a more aggressive section of Evangelical 
Baptists, partly through the agitation caused by the movements 
of the German Catholics and the Friends of Light, and partly 
through the appearance of a perfect swarm of sectaries con- 
sequent upon the struggles of the Revolution. The Baptists 
may have been imprudent and shewn too great a desire,—with 
which they are generally charged even by the most liberal of the 
national clergy, to proselytize the most efficient members of the 
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State Churches, (a charge for which we do not vouch;) but no 
impartial mind will deny them the great merit of ardent zeal in 
diffusing a pure Christianity, and of patient suffering under fine 
and imprisonment, which has at length, in the most influential 
States, wearied out the arm of persecution and secured the victory 
of toleration. On the other hand, the masked politics of the 
German Catholic movement opposed a great barrier in the way 
of that liberty of worship to which, in most cases, even before the 
Revolution of 1848, they however attained ; and the extravagance 
of the fanatical sects, Swedenborgian and otherwise, that have 
sprung up in Pomerania and Wiirtemberg since the Revolution,— 
rivaliing the excesses of our own Commonwealth period,—has 
exposed the infant cause of toleration to the severest trial. Some 
allowance must be made for governments trembling for their 
existence; and the horror with which the German clergy—not 
excepting the most pious—have been wont to regard even the best 
of all Separatists, is not greater than that of Baillie, Rutherford, 
and the Westminster Assembly towards the Brownists, Famil- 
ists, and other (to them) portentous sectaries of the seventeenth 
century. It may be hoped, however, that the cause of religious 
liberty has now weathered these difficulties. Its argumentative 
triumph is complete; and its legislative sanction is more than 
begun. The most influential States have followed the example 
of Prussia, which honourably led the way in March 1847, in 
granting a toleration, not by sufferance, but upon a legal basis, 
only unhappily burdened by a tax of some nine or ten shillings 
for each individual in registering his separation from the National 
Church. Ere long, it is probable, that a similar or greater im- 
“narra which forms a part of all the new constitutions, will 

e universal; and though petty and contemptible acts of des- 

otism may from time to time occur under the ministry of 

Iassenpflug in Hesse Cassel, or in such territories as Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Schaumburg-Lippe,—where the power of 
European opinion seems to act inversely as the largeness of the 
bodies subjected to its operation,—there can be no question that 
the reign of religious intolerance has received its death-blow in 
Germany ; and that the defects in the administration of a better 
system will, after a short transition season, pass away. The 
liberal conduct of the king of Prussia, true, amid many other 
vacillations, to this idea, deserves honourable mention. The 
restrictions of the public worship of any purely religious body in 
his dominions, only takes place by arbitrary excess of jurisdic- 
tion, which finds no sympathy in the government; and this the 
honest public law of Prussia, will become, as it always does, 
the public law of Protestant Germany. In gratifying concur- 
rence with this amended spirit of legislation was the tone of the 
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last meeting of the Kirchentag, where, in a lengthened and most 
important discussion of the whole relations of the Established 
Churches to the Separatists, it was unanimously agreed that only 
moral measures could be used to check dissent; while many 
speakers openly proclaimed that dissent had in many cases had 
too good a justification, and was a divine correction of the 
Established Churches and a call to repentance ; and others went 
so far,—in opposition to the general and upon the whole not un- 
natural determination, to deny in future all church offices and 
privileges to the separatists, who should be left to their own 
resources,—that they did not hesitate to express their willing- 
ness to re-admit them, (including the Baptists,) at their own re- 
quest, to occasional communion in the Lord’s Supper. Only 
one speaker—the well-known jurist of Berlin, Dr. Stahl—uttered 
something like a last dying echo of intolerance; but when 
challenged by Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, he explained it away: 
and thus the apparent discord only made the harmony more 
complete, 

The relation of the German Churches to the State will hardly 
be found, after the foregoing details, to demand any separate 
discussion. It will be seen that the different civil governments 
monopolize the whole departments of legislation and superin- 
tendence ; and that they secure also the lion’s share of adminis- 
tration. Different minds will of course judge differently of this 
state of things, according to their decision of the great problem 
of the normal relations of the civil and the ecclesiastical power. 
We have no sympathy with the spirit in which it was sought to 
divorce Church and State in Germany in 1848, there being no 
religious interest at work in the movement, and the extinction 
of religion itself being the avowed object of many of the most 
zealous of the revolutionary propagandists. At the same time, 
we regard the reciprocal independence of Church and State, and 
the absence of patronage, dictation, or control on either side, as 
the ultimate normal relation, for which the sacred cause of 
religion itself most distinctly pleads, and for which the whole 
religious history of Germany, rightly interpreted, lends most 
instructive evidence. The force of the lesson has even been 
increased by the more recent struggle of despotism with consti- 
tutionalism and democracy. Candid minds, like Dr. Ullmann 
of Heidelberg, have openly declared, that the revival of the 
Church in the revolutionary years, when all State influence was 
withdrawn, offered a most striking contrast to the decline of 
rationalism at the same time, when it ceased to be under the ban 
of political disfavour ; and the more far-seeing at this moment 
deeply deplore the prejudice created among the godless and 
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infidel masses by the attitude of a Church which is placed per- 
force by political circumstances in the vanguard of reaction, and 
whose most zealous spiritual activities are thus made to look like 
a struggle of Protestant Jesuitism to delay the fall of despotic 
institutions, The all but entire non-existence of a liberal party 
attached to Evangelical religion, makes it the most difficult task 
possible, even for those of the clergy whose sympathies are not with 
reaction, to steer clear of this gigantic danger. It is as in the 
navigation of the Polar seas by recent adventurers. The fear of 
being carried off into the Polar pack of revolution and crushed 
to death, leads them to warp and moor the ship too closely to 
the treacherous floes that may any day break away and over- 
whelm it by their fall or impact. While there is little of de- 
clared preference for a more free and self-reliant system, there 
is a deep under current of dissatisfaction with the existing com- 
plication. The most influential and enlightened Church party 
in Germany—the Unionists and Synodists of the Nitzsch school 
—though extremely cautious in their utterance, evidently accept 
the dictatorship of the State only as an imperious necessity, and 
gild it by the charitable fiction of an innate ecclesiastical sanctity 
in the sovereign as the principal member of the Church. But 
neither do they, much less the stricter Lutheran party, hold to 
anything like the English theory of a state-conscience, uttering 
itself as well by constitutional majorities as by a hereditary royal 
bishop. The triumph of constitutionalism, whether soon or late, 
would be regarded as the political extinction of a National 
Church by its subjugation to laws alien to its own life; and as 
the same result would more swiftly follow from the restored 
ascendency of democracy, the existence of the ancestral connexion 
is made dependent, with all its terrible drawbacks and risks, 
upon the stability of despotism. We have not the least idea 
that a despotic system can long survive, to be the basis of a 
Church-administration—the beau-idéal of this party—where 
Church and State, like Pleasure and Pain in the Socratic fable, 
are united by Jupiter only at their summits; and as the result 
under the other political conditions is, from the above deduc- 
tions, obvious, we regard it as written in the book of fate, that 
an ultimate disruption of the entire compact is inevitable; and 
that the stern but salutary necessity of the Church doing battle 
with the godless democracy in her own strength, and with no 
other weapons than faith and prayer, and, it may be, suffering, 
is not far distant. 


The extent to which we have been led in treating of the con- 
stitutional questions of the German Church—which are as good 
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as altogether uncomprehended in this country—makes it quite 
impossible to enter at any length into the agitations and move- 
ments respecting worship. Suffice it to say, that for some years 
past a growing importance has been assigned by the confes- 
sional or orthodox party to liturgical influences in attracting 
the long alienated masses to the communion of Christianity, 
as well as in counteracting the imposing religious art of Rome. 
Many projects are afloat for improving the existing liturgies, 
chiefly by restoring the early antiphonies and collects of the 
post-Reformation period long disused ; for introducing choral 
singing as distinct from and yet blended with congregational 
—the monotony of which certainly needs some remedy; for 
multiplying services where chants, anthems, and responses, 
apart from preaching, hold a prominent place; and even for 
holding a short daily service almost exclusively liturgic in 
every parish or district. These innovations, attended in some 
influential churches with lighting of candles, crossings, genu- 
flections, and elaborate medieval mysticism in architecture, 
stained glass and altar decoration, have produced on the whole 
surprise and scandal, rather than edification or impression. The 
reaction among the Reformed against this ultra-Lutheran dilet- 
tantism is strong; and is shared by very many of the most en- 
lightened Lutheran divines and preachers. The liturgic system 
no doubt has a strong hold in the sacramentarian doctrine which 
tends to exalt the altar, as the seat of a present Deity, above the 
pulpit; but multitudes of Lutherans reject this consequence ; 
and the powerful appeal of Dr. Schenkel in the late Berlin 
Kirchentag, against any undue trust in ceremonialism, urged 
home by the example of the Church of Rome in seeking to con- 
quer Germany at this day, not by liturgies, but by Jesuit ser- 
mons, evidently made as strong an impression upon the more 
Lutheran as upon the more Reformed part of his audience. 
One of the salutary fruits, however, of this liturgical awakening, 
is the attention concentrated on the defective state of the hymn 
books used in most of the German churches. The manly 
strength and fervour of hymns of the richest and best period, 
from Luther to Paul Gerhard, have often been destroyed by 
the (not less German than English) gift of hymn-book editors, 
to deprave poetry into doggerel and sentimentalism; while the 
still heavier curse of unsound and rationalizing doctrine has in 
many cases been superadded by consistories and commissions 
ambitious to praise God according to the spirit of the age. Be- 
sides, the most hopeless diversity, both in the selection and in 
the text of the same hymns, has broken up all national unity, 
and splintered into different and differently set fragments, this 
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unrivalled brilliant of German Protestantism, beyond all ques- 
tion the most precious in Christendom, The rectification of this 
evil, as already hinted, is attempted, in compliance with a 
unanimous demand of public feeling, by the united authorities 
of the German national churches; and German worship 
will thus become both more pure and more catholic. A not 
less laudable result of awakened activity is the attempt to 
improve the rite of confirmation by imparting to it a more sim- 
ple and Jess spectacular and dramatic character ; but the same 
can hardly be said of the effort to revive the ancient Lu- 
theran practice of confession before the Lord’s Supper, which— 
though advocated by men like Dr. F. W. Krummacher, who 
belong, by education, to the Reformed,—is not likely to find 
general reception, and is chiefly valuable as indicating a wish to 
raise church discipline from its prostrate condition. Akin to 
this department are the struggles carried on, not without hope of 
success, in Baden, Nassau, Lippe, and other states, to oust the 
meagre catechisms of the rationalized period from their usurped 
place in the education of the young for confirmation, and to re- 
store the Heidelberg or Luther’s smaller manual. And we may 
add, (which we do with sincere pleasure,) that in consequence of 
the spread of juster views of inspiration, an extensive agitation is 
in progress for expurgating the Bible itself by the extrusion of 
the Apocrypha from its traditional place in Luther’s version, and 
every other made on the German soil. A considerable section 
have already given in their adhesion to this reform, It is re- 
ported, on good authority, that two of the most influential clergy- 
men in Germany, Sander of Elberfeld, and Kapff of Stuttgard 
have declared in its favour; though they have certainly taken no 
public part, that we are aware of, in the controversy which is at 
this moment in its full career. Two men, whose antecedents 
might have warranted a different expectation, Dr. Hengstenberg 
of Berlin, and Dr. Rudolph Stier have come to the rescue of the 
Apocrypha, not as claiming for it any shadow of inspired autho- 
rity ; but vindicating with stronger words than arguments its use 
in the same volume with the Bible, as an illustrative document. 
It cannot be denied that great prejudices obstruct the success of 
this agitation. But it is so far satisfactory that it is prosecuted 
now, not as in 1825, on strictly German ground, and between 
German combatants ; so that the cause of truth need not be im- 
perilled by the suspicion of English influence, of which the Ger- 
mans are strongly, and it must be owned, unreasonably intolerant. 


The sketch of German ecclesiastical activity now given would 
not be complete, without a closing glance at the subject of do- 
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mestic missions, including all the extra-official efforts of clergy- 
men and laymen to recover the alienated masses to religious con- 
viction and practice. The alarming necessity for such exertions 
became glaringly apparent in the year of the Revolution. The 
Church, though beginning to awake before, was aroused by that 
catastrophe, as by the thunder of an earthquake, in which all so- 
cial relations seemed about to fall in ruins about her head. The 
effect was much the same as that caused by the excesses of the 
first French Revolution upon England. <A great deal of the 
religion that followed in both cases was the disguised apprehen- 
sion of men of property and power for their shaking institutions, 
verifying so far the saying of Lucretius, “ Primos in orbe Deos 
fecit timor.” But more in both instances was the result of ge- 
nuine Christian patriotism, trembling for the ark of God; and 
it is to be hoped that the impulse will be as long sustained and 
effective in Germany as it has been for sixty years in Britain. 
As it is, the most careless observer must notice the remarkable 
change of sentiment. Not only is Hegel shunned like the Ency- 
clopédie, and the demi-gods of the literary sphere, Goethe and 
Schiller, made to give place to the mighty returning shade of 
Luther; but a concentrated practical effort, (as yet, alas, all too 
weak!) is put forth to permeate with Christian influences the 
long-neglected masses of the population. The Inner Mission, 
which dates from the first Wittenberg assembly, in 1848, and 
formed its most hopeful feature, is holding on its career of 
good, with increasing activity. Innumerable affiliated socie- 
ties have gathered round it, some previously existing, more 
created by its influence, which attempt the rescue of the out- 
cast and degraded. Houses of refuge, orphan houses, sick visi- 
tation and pauper societies, penitentiaries, young men’s so- 
cieties—intended to counteract the frightful immorality and in- 
fidelity of the travelling workmen which circulate from end to 
end of Germany in thousands—deaconesses’ institutions and 
sisterhoods (without celibacy)—temperance societies, neces- 
sitated by the growing increase of the use of brandy ; all these 
and other associations have been called into being or invigorated 
from this energetic centre. These institutions are all conducted 
on the strictest religious principle, having the gospel of Christ 
for their beginning and end. ‘The Inner Mission besides is di- 
rectly engaged in the work of Christian teaching by its travel- 
ling and railway missionaries, and its tract and Bible distribution 
in hotels, and among the crowds of emigrants that are continu- 
ally leaving the German shores, as well as among the home po- 
pulation. It has also in conjunction with the Kirchentag, of 


. . . . . 5 
which it is an organic branch, made representations both to the 
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governments and people of Germany, in behalf of Lord’s-day 
observance, which have in many instances produced a visible im- 
pression. It has acted to some considerable degree as a rallying- 
point for candidates for the ministry, who are scattered, to the 
number of four thousand, over north and central Germany 
alone, often in great destitution both inward and outward; and 
has supplied to the more worthy a means of personal improve- 
ment and usefulness in its service. It has also re-acted upon 
German society at home, by awakening a Christian sympathy for 
the German diaspora in the great cities of Europe, whose spiritual 
condition it has held up in all its deplorable colours. Nor has 
it confined itself to the lower stratum of the social mass, as the 
title “ Inner Mission” might lead an English reader to suppose. 
It has appealed also to the higher classes by circulating essays 
suited to their culture; and the admirable papers of Prelate 
Kapff on “ Domestic Worship,” and “The Inner Mission 
among the Clergy,” deserve to be placed in the same rank with 
the speeches of Wichern. These names may be said to form 
now the binary star of the Inner Mission—the former its author, 
and the representative of the free associations; the latter its 
most eminent advocate among the clergy, and the representative 
of the official Church. The tract of Prelate Kapff, on the 
“ Inner Mission among the Clergy,” a tract worthy of Leighton 
or Baxter, and as completely free from High Church leaven, 
has been circulated by the Inner Mission amongst all the clergy 
ot Germany, through the local ecclesiastical governments, to the 
number of above 12,000; the governments of Saxony, Baden, 
and Old Bavaria alone rejecting the gift, probably from jeal- 
ousy of interference by a free association, and the first of these 
expressly declaring that all the duties of the clergy should be 
enforced in the name of Christ by a body of undoubted and not 
of doubtful legitimation. This is a sample of the mis-construc- 
tion which the Inner Mission has had to sustain from Rational- 
ism and High Lutheranism; but it is gratifying to find that 
the latter has also been excited to good works, if not to Jove, by 
this rivalry, and has organized separate missionary schemes on 
its own purist principle, to its own heart’s content and the 
ublic benefit. Last, among the happy results of the Inner 
ission may be noticed its reaction on the existing means of 
religious instruction. The churches long closed on the Lord’s- 
day evening have in many cases been opened for service, with 
the full concurrence of the ecclesiastical authorities, and largely 
frequented, Attention has been strongly drawn to the evils of 
the collegiate system, by which in great cities a parish of 40,000 
or 50,000 souls is vaguely divided among six or eight parish 
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clergy, with nothing of the pastoral tie but the name. The 
immense out-growth by the population of the existing parochial 
system, which has remained inelastic and rigid for centuries, 
has been brought before the ruling powers with a view to church 
extension ; and even a strong opinion expressed by Dr. Wichern 
of the necessity of street preaching; which, however, the over- 
strained etiquette of the German pulpit, to say nothing of police 
regulations, will probably forbid. Everywhere, however, a 
healthy activity is radiating from the Inner Mission; which, while 
advocating the grand principle of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers, prudently conciliates the possessors of office; and it is 
possible that even at the eleventh hour its indefatigable efforts 
and the other labours of the noble-hearted men who form its life 
and soul, may yet save Germany from the throes of another re- 
volutionary convulsion. On this point, however, we are by no 
means sanguine; and it has often occurred to us, with sad pre- 
sentiment, that all these fair creations of Christian faith and love 
are only like the flowers that bloom on the confines of the 
avalanche, or the vines that cling to the sides of the volcano. 
We will not predict the religious future of Protestant Ger- 
many. Great and radical changes seem to us inevitable and to 
be only gathering force by delay. For these we believe it to be 
immensely better prepared than France, which has no Christian 
golden age to look back to like the Reformation, and whose pub- 
lic heroes are all smitten with the leprosy of unbelief. Even the 
Church of England is hardly better equipped for the storms of 
time, for though its inner life be greater, it is more distracted and 
divided against itself. Whatever the issue of the next few decisive 
years, we can hardly agree with an opinion of Dr. Merle d’Aubigné 
uttered with great courage in the presence of the Berlin Kirchen- 
tag, that the destinies of mankind have fallen away from the 
control of the church of Luther, and have attached themselves 
to the Reformed. That eloquent speaker pointed to Islam, India, 
China, all moved from England and America, while Germany 
remained in passive isolation. This, however, is a one-sided 
statement, and but touches a fragment of the case. We shall not 
be so unpatriotic as to deny the glorious pre-eminence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on the field of missions, Even here, however, 
Germany has had its trophies, for who can leave out of view the 
Moravians, or the multitude of German labourers that have served 
in Africa and India, under the English standard as well as their 
own? who can forget that America has absorbed the flood of four 
millions of Germans that circulates through all her future desti- 
nits’ The countrymen of Burckhardt and Humboldt, of Barth 
and Overweg, do not want sea-board to become as great under 
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the evangelistic impulse in the cause of missions as these names 
in the cause of scientific adventure. They are naturalized on this 
field, and neither England nor Geneva can exclude them. And 
what impartial mind does not feel the weight of Germany in other 
and equally vital points to the Christian cause? Every one 
knows her still dominant European influence, crippled though 
it be by false spiritualism, in music, painting, and all the fine 
arts. In science she may have rivals, but not in learning ; 
and even the dreams of her philosophy, to say nothing of its 
realities, looked at one time solid enough to crush the faith and 
reason of other nations, From her literature,—the latest-born 
of the creations of the west, richly endowed peoples like our 
own, are only beginning to be ashamed to borrow when all is 
abstracted ; and the shock of her theological aberrations, though 
happily well-nigh exhausted, has made its recoil felt in all the 
churches of Christendom. Such a people have not yet lost 
their hold upon the development of Christianity; nor can they 
shut up themselves, or any one else for them, in an enchanted 
circle of non-intervention in the great religious struggles of the 
future. The theology of the Reformation of which they were 
the teachers—almost the discoverers, and to which in its essential 
principles they have again returned, will not attain its ultimate 
purification and triumph without them. And whatever great 
Christian names may yet arise—greater perhaps than any of the 
past, the name of Luther—not as a dead historical name—but in 
its living and quickening influence upon his own countrymen, 
appears destined to act mightily along with them in leading on 
that gathering struggle, to which the Universal Church must 
call both its veterans and its levies from every province, for the 
final deliverance and regeneration of the world. 
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Art. VII.—1. Francois Arago. Par J. A. Barrat, ancien 
Eléve et Reépétiteur de Chimie de l’Ecole Polytechnique, 
Directeur du Journal d’Agriculture Pratique. Paris, 1853. 

2. Discours de M. FLouRENs, Secrétaire Perpétuel de l’Aca- 
démie, prononcé au funéraille de M. F. Arago, le Mercredi, 
5 Oct. 1853. 

3. Frangois Arago. Par M. DE LA Rive. In Bull. Univ. de 
Genéve, Oct. 1853, Tom. xxiv. pp. 264. 


Among the great men who have been the ornaments of their 
country and their age, Francois Arago will ever occupy a 
distinguished place. The philosophers of the Old and New 
World will not hesitate to rank him in the list of sages of which 
Newton is the type and the head, while his country will honour 
him as a patriot who vindicated its liberties and fell in its cause. 
It is difficult to estimate the claims of genius when national feel- 
ings influence the judgment, and more difficult still when it has 
thrown out its light amid the darkness of political revolution, 
and has been summoned to the resistance of arbitrary power. 
There have been men of high name so absorbed in the abstrac- 
tions of geometry, so dazzled with metaphysical illusions, or so 
entranced in the regions of fancy, as to forget that they had a 
country and a home. In such men the hallowed name of liberty 
excited neither hope nor fear, and among their heartstrings the 
names of tyrant and slave never found a jarring or a sympathetic 
chord. The philosopher who has no opinions in religion and 
politics, or who is ready to adopt those in the ascendant, is un- 
worthy of the name. He forgets that the end of all knowledge 
is to ennoble and elevate the mind, and to introduce into the 
social system the harmony and order of the material universe, 
—thus assimilating man and his institutions to that higher rule 
where truth, and mercy, and justice reign. The discoveries of 
science, and their diffusion among the people, would be shorn of 
their chief lustre did they not contribute to the moral and physi- 
cal happiness of our species. 

Though reared amid free institutions, the chiefs of English 
science have seldom exhibited that nobility of nature, and that 
self-sacrifice to high principle which characterize the sages of 
other lands, and which so well become the student of material 
nature. Our philosophers are supposed to have fulfilled their 
highest functions by burrowing geologically in the earth, or 
floating in ether among nebule and double stars. Hence it is 
that the British sage so frequently vegetates in college halls and 
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oer chairs ; phosphorescent, indeed, with intellectual 
ight, yet resisting the amelioration of our institutions, and de- 
nouncing from the bars of his cloister or the gratings of his den 
the bold and the brave assertors of reform. It is by such men, 
numerous in England, that the conduct of Arago has been 
censured, his political labours decried, and his motives misre- 
presented. They forget that their own Newton, the philosopher 
of gentleness and peace, girt himself against the encroachment 
of arbitrary power, and resisted the tyranny of James II. on the 
very footsteps of the throne. 

Our readers will be prepared by these observations to view 
the distinguished subject of this article not only as a man of 
science, enlarging our knowledge by his inventions and dis- 
coveries, but as a member of the great social body which the 
Almighty has planted on the different oases of his globe to work 
out in unity and peace the intellectual regeneration of our 
race. Reason has her missionaries as well as Revelation, and 
though they carry on their operations in distant lines, their 
hallowed influences still converge to one common focus—that 
goal in the world’s destiny, where the race is to the swift, and 
the battle to the strong. 

Jean Francois Arago was born at Estagel, then a village of a 
few houses, near Perpignan, in the Department of the Eastern Py- 
renees, but now a town of 3000 inhabitants, on the 26th February 
1786. His father, who had but a small patrimony, was treasurer 
to the mint at Perpignan, and his mother was an active and in- 
tellectual woman, who made great sacrifices for the education of 
her numerous children. Frangois was the eldest of a family all 
of whom have distinguished themselves in their separate careers. 
His two brothers, John and Joseph, were distinguished officers in 
the service of Mexico. John died in 1886, and Joseph is still in 
that country. James and Etienne were distinguished in lite- 
rature. The latter is now an exile from his country in conse- 
quence of his political opinions. Arago had also two sisters, the 
elder of whom died several years ago, and the other is married 
to M. Claude Louis Mathieu, an eminent astronomer at the 
Observatory, and Member of the Academy of Sciences, whose 
amiable manners and great acquirements we had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing when discharging along with him the duties 
of a Juror in the Tenth Class of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The ambition of being a soldier, an officer of artillery, was the 
first aspiration of young Arago. His father was anxious that 
he should study for the law, or for some administrative office, 
but the military passion prevailed, and an incident occurred 
which determined his choice. Having one day encountered an 
officer of engineers, who was drawing plans on the ramparts of 
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the town, he asked him what steps he should take to obtain the 
right of wearing so fine a uniform. To be received as a pupil 
of the Polytechnic School, was the reply ; and from that moment 
the career of Arago was marked out for him,—not that to which 
he then aspired, but one more useful to science and to humanity. 

The earliest studies of our young philosopher were exclusively 
literary, and he had a particular predilection for the classical 
writers, a taste which he continued to indulge during his life, 
and which he was anxious to diffuse as a suitable accompaniment 
to the high scientific education of his countrymen.* With these 
tastes Arago entered the Polytechnic School, at a time when 
there was no Professor of Mathematics. He finished his scien- 
tific studies by himself, and that too without the luxury of the 
thousand tutors which are given to the candidates of the present 
day,—studying the writings of the original authors—the treatises 
of Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace, and not the manuals of the 
second and third order in which the youthful intellect finds 
nothing to excite it. Arago did not at first understand all that 
he read, but he was encouraged by the sentiment of D’Alembert, 
“ Go on, and the light will come to you.” 

In 1803, when he was in his seventeenth year, and self- 
educated, he was received at Toulouse by the younger Monge, 
the first of his class; and at the end of a year his devotion to the 
study of the sciences, and his acquirements, which greatly sur- 
passed those of his comrades, induced him, with the advice of 
the celebrated Monge the elder, to attach himself to the Obser- 
vatory at Paris, where he devoted himself to inquiries of the 
highest importance to astronomy and physics. 





* Our literary readers, who, like ourselves, did not expect from scientific men 
such a strong testimony in favour of classical instruction, may be gratified by the 
passage in the Eloge of M. Barral, (himself an eminent chemist,) in which he dis- 
cusses the subject. “ We may here be permitted to remark, (speaking of classical 
learning,) that no preparation is more suitable for a great destiny. There is a 
desire in the present day to abandon a system of education which has produced 
such distinguished men. A youth between the ages of thirteen and fourteen is 
obliged to choose between science and literature, and then to receive a course of 
instruction which is necessarily incomplete. Almost all of them rush into the 
department of science, and thus enter upon life without any literary acquirements. 
This is a great misfortune to the rising generation. Arago felt it acutely, and 
in now expressing our own opinion, so conformable with that of our illustrious 
friend, we are doing homage to his memory. We are decidedly of opinion that 
no man is great even in science, unless he has gone through a complete course of 
literature ; and we implore our age not to allow itself to be carried away by a 
reaction in which the national glory will be fatally obscured if we do not stop in 
time before we plunge into the abyss. It is not true that we wish to lower the 
standard of instruction in order to put it within the reach of men of ordinary 
talent. Such men derive more advantage from that which is above than from that 
which is below their level. Upon this subject we would wish to be in the wrong, 
for we love our country better than ourselves,—a sentiment which doubtless was 
that of Arago.”— Pp. 8, 9. 
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As the basis of the decimal system of weights and measures 
established by the National Convention, who adopted as an 
invariable unit of measure the ten-millionth part of the arch 
of a terrestrial meridian, it was necessary to determine with 
great accuracy this minute fraction. Delambre and Mechain 
had already measured the part of the meridian between Dunkirk 
and Barcelona, but it was necessary to continue the measure- 
ment to the Balearic Islan“s in the Mediterranean. This ardu- 
ous task was entrusted to M. Biot, and to Arago, who was his 
junior by twelve years, and to two Spanish Commissioners, 
MM. Chaix and Rodriguez. On this great errand the two 
French philosophers set out for Spain in 1806, on a footing of 
perfect equality, and commenced a journey which, as far as 
Arago was concerned, was marked with adventures the most 
curious and often the most dramatic. Biot and Arago were 
stationed on the summit of Mount Galatzo, one of the highest 
of the Catalonian branch of the Eastern Pyrenees, while the 
Spanish Commissioners occupied the summit of Mount Cam- 
pecey in Ivica. The tents in which they dwelt were pitched 
on high peaks, which often had little more than twenty square 
yards of surface to allow them to make the fire-signals to one 
another during night which were necessary for fixing their 
respective positions. In these cold and desolate regions our 
astronomers remained for several months, exposed to the severe 
cold which prevails on those lofty summits and to the fierce blasts 
which occasionally sweep over them. The tents in which they 
lived were frequently blown down, and their lives were en- 
dangered by the attacks of robbers, the chief of whom afterwards 
became the protector of the men of science. 

In order to give an idea of the risks to which they were ex- 
posed from the ferocity and ignorance of the mountaineers of 
Catalonia, Arago used frequently to describe the state of civi- 
lisation in Spain scarcely fifty years ago. In 1807 the tribunal 
of the Inquisition still existed in Valentia. It did not, it is true, 
condemn its victims to be burned alive; but a woman having 
been accused of sorcery, it was decided by that terrible tribunal 
that she should be paraded through the streets of the town 
sitting astride upon an ass, with her face turned to its tail, and 
having the upper part of her body naked down to her girdle. 
The poor woman was smeared with honey, and when a drapery 
of hen-feathers had been thus made to adhere to her body she 
was exposed to the gaze and ridicule of the mob, “ Here is an 
example,” exclaimed Arago, in describing this scene, “ of the 
kind of spectacle which was presented to the people at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in one of the principal 
towns of Spain, the seat of a celebrated university, and the resi- 
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dence of numerous citizens, distinguished by their knowledge, 

their bravery, and their virtues. Let not the friends of huma- 

nity and civilisation be disunited, but form an indissoluble band, 

for superstition is ever on the watch and ready to seize her 
rey. 

In the month of April 1807, the work of our astronomers was 
sufficiently advanced to permit M. Biot to return to Paris to give 
an account of the results which had already been obtained. The 
operations which were necessary to unite the island of Majorca 
with Iviga and Formentara were thus left in the hands of 
Arago and M. Rodriguez, and they succeeded in obtaining by a 
single triangle the measure of a parallel amounting to a degree 
and a half. At this time the rumours of the war which broke 
out between France and Spain began to create a suspicion in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Majorca, that the fires which blazed 
at the signal stations on Mount Galatzo were telegraphic mes- 
sages sent to the invading army, and that the instruments, and 
all the proceedings of the astronomers, boded mischief to their 
country. Arago was therefore denounced as a spy, and his life 
was saved only from his having been arrested by the authorities. 
He was imprisoned on the 2d June in the citadel of Belver; but 
as he was scarcely safe under the protection of its ramparts, 
behind which he continued to work, he resolved to make his 
escape, and having embarked for Algiers, with his instruments, 
on the 28th July, he succeeded in reaching it, after a favourable 
passage, on the 3d August. After a residence of ten days in 
that city he embarked for Marseilles in an Algerine frigate, 
procured for him by the French consul, but no sooner had this 
vessel reached the Gulf of Lyons, and was in the sight of the 
coasts of Provence, than it was captured by a Spanish privateer, 
and carried to Rosas on the 16th of August. In this new 
position Arago was obliged to assume the character of a travel- 
ling merchant, and by the aid of a thousand devices he was not 
discovered by those who had known him when in Mount Galatzo, 
and who had been more and more convinced that he was a politi- 
cal spy. He was at first confined in a wind-mill, but on the 25th 
September he was imprisoned, along with the Algerine crew, in 
the Fort of Trinity, from which, after three weeks’ confinement, 
he was transferred, on the 17th October, to the hulks at Pala- 
mos, where he endured a thousand tortures, and was almost 
starved for want of food. Indignant at the insult offered to his 
flag by the Spanish privateer, the Dey of Algiers demanded and 
obtained from the Spanish Government the liberation of Arago 
and the whole of the crew; but his activity on this occasion was 
not roused by the consideration that a French philosopher had 
been taken prisoner in one of his ships. The ship had in its 
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cargo two real lions, which the Dey had sent as a present to the 
Emperor Napoleon, and as one of them had been killed by the 
Spanish sailors, his threat of reprisals was more energetic and 
successful than it would otherwise have been. 

Anxious to return to his native country, after so many mis- 
fortunes, Arago again embarked for Marseilles, on the 28th 
November 1808, but, just as the ship was about to enter the 
harbour, a violent hurricane drove it to sea, and cast it on the 
precipitous coast of Sardinia, which was then at war with Al- 
giers. Being thus prevented from landing, the vessel, in a 
shattered condition, made for the coast of Africa, and on the 5th 
December reached Bougia, about three days’ journey from 
Algiers, Assuming the dress of a Bedouin Arab, and protected 
by a Marabout, Arago arrived in Algiers on the 25th Decem- 
ber; but, unfortunately for our pilgrim philosopher, a revolution 
had taken place in the palace,—the Dey who had rescued him 
from the hulks at Palamos had been beheaded,—and the new 
Dey threw difficulties in the way of the departure of Arago, 
whom he believed to be laden with riches, At this time there 
was a desire for a war against France; and Arago would have 
been thrown into the slave prison, where opposite the coasts of 
France so many men and women of all nations have been mar- 
tyred, had not the Danish Consul taken the philosopher under 
his protection. Fortunately for our friend, the brutal Dey was 
hung, and Arago again quitted Algiers on the 21st June 1809, 
after a detention of more than six months. On the 1st of July, 
when the vessel in which he had embarked was in sight of 
Marseilles, it narrowly escaped from an English cruiser which 
had given it chase; and with all his instruments, and manu- 
scripts, and plans, saved from so many disasters, Arago entered 
the Lazaretto of Marseilles on the 2d July, thus gloriously 
terminating a career of labour, misfortune, and suffering, which, 
in the cause of science, he had endured for nearly three years, 
and to which few philosophers have ever been exposed. 

Having received no intelligence concerning him since the 
return of Biot, his friends in France believed that he was 
dead. His poor mother had even in her hands the watch which 
Arago had been obliged to sell at Rosas. She had caused 
many masses to be said for her favourite son, and, as he him- 
self had often with much feeling told his friends, she caused as 
rey | to be said in gratitude to heaven for having restored her 
child. 

Afflicting as had been his misfortunes to himself and his 
family, they were but the prelude to a glorious career. The 
first letter which he received in the Lazaretto of Marseilles, was 
from the illustrious Humboldt, who knew him only by his misfor- 
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tunes; and from that hour there commenced between these distin- 
guished men a friendship which, to use the words of Arago, “con- 
tinued during forty-four years without a cloud to disturb it,” 
a sentiment reciprocated with equal warmth by his friend. On 
his arrival in Paris, where his scientific labours had been ap- 
preciated, and his sufferings deplored, he was specially honoured 
with the patronage of Laplace, Legendre, and Monge; and such 
was the estimation in which he was held by the philosophers 
in Paris, that at the age of twenty-three, when a vacancy took 
place in the section of astronomy in the Academy of Sciences 
by the death of Lalande, he was elected on the 17th September 
1809, by forty-seven out of fifty-two votes. In asking the 
question, how it happened that the extreme youth of M. Arago 
did not prevent him from being admitted into so illustrious a 
body, when an election is often the recompense for a long life 
wholly devoted to the science, M. Barral has no hesitation in 
replying, that at the time of his election he had done more than 
many of the academicians at a more advanced age; and that the 
Academy was not only encouraged by the high promise of his 
talents which was magnificently fulfilled, but that they actually 
rewarded him for the work which he had done. 


“‘ He had, indeed,” says M. Barral, “ executed in concert with M. 
Biot, a very laborious and very delicate work, on the determination of 
the co-efficient of the Tables of Atmospheric Refraction, so useful in the 
correction of Astronomical Observations. He had measured the re- 
fractive powers of different gases, that is to say, the action which they 
exercise in causing the rays of light to deviate from their path, an in- 
quiry which had not previously been attempted. He had determined 
the ratio of the weight of air to that of Mercury, and obtained a direct 
value of the co-eflicient of the formula, by which the heights of moun- 
tains are computed by simple barometrical observations. By placing 
a prism before the object glass of the telescope, attached to the mural 
quadrant of the Observatory, he had done much on the subject of the ve- 
locity of light, and proved that the same tables of refraction would serve 
for the light coming from the sun, and for that coming from the stars. 
This was the first step to a truth now well demonstrated, that the sun 
is but a star among the innumerable stars which people the firma- 
ment. He had, along with M. Bouvard, made numerous observa- 
tions relative to the verification of the laws of libration, and computed 
tables eminently useful to astronomers. And finally, he had com- 
pleted the most laborious triangulation which had ever been executed, 
for prolonging the meridian of France to the Island of Formentara. 
Thus might Arago, at the age of twenty-three, have rested himself, 
without any person having the right to say that he had not paid his 
tribute to science ; but he did not sleep in the academician’s chair.” 


Leaving to a future part of our article an account of the 
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leading scientific discoveries of Arago, we shall now follow him 
in his more public career as a professor in the Polytechnic 
School, a Director of the Observatory, a Member of the Board 
of Longitude, Perpetual Secretary for the Mathematical Sciences 
to the Institute, Minister of War and Marine in the Provisional 
Government of 1848, President of the Executive named by the 
Constituent Assembly, and when called upon as Director of the 
Observatory to take the oath of allegiance to the government of 
the Emperor. 

Although Arago, when a pupil at the Polytechnic School, 
had fearlessly given his suffrage against the assumption of the 
Imperial Crown by Bonaparte, and was the first on the list 
to record his negative, yet that great man, who knew the value 
of an honourable action, and occasionally overlooked it even 
when directed against himself, never resented this act of 
juvenile hostility; but, recollecting the courage of the scholar 
in exercising a right which he himself would in similar cir- 
cumstances have exercised, appointed him one of the profes- 
sors of the Polytechnic School soon after his admission to the 
Academy; and about the same time he named him one of 
the astronomers of the Imperial Observatory, in which he 
resided till his death. He was also appointed to the situation 
of examiner of the sub-lieutenants of engineers and artillery, 
who had finished their education at the school of application 
established at Metz. is popularity in these situations was 
very great. From the extent and variety of his acquirements, 
Arago was able to give successively five different courses of 
lectures. Ever anxious as every great man must be who has 
been permitted to make grand discoveries, to assist those 
who seem destined for the same high position, he delighted 
in patronizing youthful genius, and well merited the affection 
of his pupils. He never failed to defend the Polytechnic 
School against the attacks of its enemies; and on a very 
late occasion, in the last work which issued from his pen, he 
resisted the introduction of certain changes which he thought 
not only unnecessary, but calculated to injure the character 
of an institution which had been the envy and admiration of 
Europe. 

In 1818 or 1819, he was appointed by the Board of Longi- 
tude to execute, along with M. Biot, the geodetic operations on 
the coasts of France, England, and Scotland. It was on this 
occasion that M. Biot measured the length of the pendulum at 
Leith, and in Unst, one of the Shetland Isles, and the results of 
the operations of the two astronomers in these localities, as well 
as of their joint operations in Spain, were published in 1821 in 
an interesting work, which does equal honour to its authors 
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and to the nation at whose expense the operations were carried 
on, and the work given to the public.* 

Immediately after the publication of this work, namely, in 
1822, Arago was appointed a member of the Board of Longi- 
tude, and such was his anxiety to make his talents useful in 
every situation which he occupied, that in the Annuaire, or 
Almanac, published annually by the Board, he contributed 
every year from 1824 to 1853f inclusive, valuable scientific 
notices, chiefly on astronomy and meteorology, but often on 
mechanics and civil engineering, and sometimes interesting bio- 
graphical notices either pronounced at the grave of distinguished 
individuals, or read in the Academy of Sciences. 

When Arago was appointed one of the astronomers of the Ob- 
servatory, the Board of Longitude requested him to deliver a 
course of lectures on Astronomy. This course was begun in 
1812, and continued till 1845. It was attended by persons of 
all ranks,—philosophers, politicians, and workmen, who flocked to 
listen to the eloquence of the astronomer. Arago had a peculiar 
facility in bringing down even the higher parts of astronomy to 
the comprehension of ordinary minds, a faculty so rare that some 
of the most distinguished astronomers have failed in making 
their science intelligible or interesting to a public auditory.t 
Arago adopted a method which, we believe, had been tried be- 
fore,§ by one of his predecessors. When he began to give his 
course on astronomy, he glanced around his audience to look 
for some dull aspirant for knowledge, with a low forehead, and 
other indications that he was among the least intelligent among 
his hearers. He kept his eye fixed upon him,—he addressed only 
him, and by the effect of his eloquence and powers of explana- 
tion as exhibited on the countenance of his pupil, he judged of 
their influence over the rest of his audience. When he re- 
mained unconvinced, the orator tried new illustrations till the 
light beamed from the grateful countenance. Arago had nothing 
to say to the rest of his audience. The orator and his pupil were 
the Siamese twins united by an intellectual ligament. Next 
morning, when Arago was breakfasting with his family, a visiter 
was announced, A gentleman entered—his pupil of the preced- 





* Recueil des Observations Gévdésiques, Astronomiques et Physiques, exécutée 
par ordres du Bureau de Longitude, en Espagne, en France, en Angleterre, et en 
Ecosse, &c. ouvrage faisant suite au tome troisitme de la Base du Systéme Mé- 
trique, en 4to avec Figures, Paris, 1821. 

+ Excepting the years 1826, 1841, 1842, 1845, 1847, 1848, 1849. 

~ We have heard the celebrated Dr. Brinkley, who held the popular lecture- 
ship of Andrews, Professor of Astronomy in Dublin, the duties of which were to 
lecture gratis to the public, say that he often went to give his lecture without find- 
ing anybody to listen to it. What a picture of the state of education there ! 

@ We think that Cuvier mentions this method as having been followed by 
Fourcroy. 
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ing evening,—who, after expressing his admiration of the lecture, 

thanked Arago for the very particular attention which he had 

ped him during its delivery. “ You had the appearance,” said 
e, “ of giving the lecture only to me.” 

After the entrance of the Allies into Paris, Arago shut him- 
self up in the Observatory, and refused to see any of the distin- 
guished Sovereigns, or other great men who then sojourned 
in the capital. Humboldt had in vain asked leave to introduce to 
him the King of Prussia. One day Arago had just risen from 
table, and had gone into the billiard hall with his friend. The 
noise of a carriage was heard at the door, when instantly en- 
tered Humboldt accompanied by a gentleman, in a cap and 
travelling dress. “ I am setting out for Berlin,” said Humboldt, 
“ and I could not think of going without taking leave of you. 
Monsieur accompanies me, and I asked him to come in with me, 
that he might not be kept waiting in the carriage. Arago sa- 
luted the stranger, shewed him to a chair, and, without taking 
any farther notice of him, entered into a long and interesting 
conversation with Humboldt. At the end of an hour, Humboldt 
took leave of Arago, and the stranger saluted him and retired 
with his companion. Scarcely had they gone, when Arago said 
smilingly to his two friends, “ This excellent friend of mine, 


believes undoubtedly that I have not recognised the King of 


Prussia.” 

When the conqueror of Waterloo occupied the Elysée, Napo- 
Jeon had abandoned every hope of power in Europe, and looked 
to America as a place of refuge which he might reach without 
difficulty, and where he might reside in freedom. With this 
view he developed his future plans to the celebrated Monge,— 
‘“‘ Tdleness,” said he, “ will be to me the most cruel of tortures. 
Condemned no longer to command armies, I see that it is only the 
sciences which can powerfully divert me from mental cares,—to 
learn only what has been done by others would not answer my 
purpose. I would wish in my new career to leave behind me 
works and discoveries worthy of myself. I wish to have a com- 
panion who will initiate me into the sciences. We shall after- 
wards explore together the new continent from Canada to Cape 
Horn, and in this long journey we shall study together all the 
great phenomena of the physics of the globe, upon which the 
scientific world have not yet come to a decision.” Transported 
with enthusiasm, Monge exclaimed, “* Your companion, Sire, is 
already found. I will accompany you.” Napoleon thanked his 
friend with emotion, and had some difficulty in making him 
understand that a septuagenarian would hardly be qualified for so 
difficult and fatiguing an enterprise. Under this feeling, Monge 
applied to Arago as a suitable companion to Napoleon, and de- 
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scribed to his colleague in glowing colours the grandeur of the 
transatlantic scheme, and the honour of being associated with so 
illustrious a personage. The young philosopher was to receive 
a handsome sum in compensation for the loss of his appoint- 
ments, and a large fund was to be devoted to the purchase of a 
complete collection of astronomical, physical, and meteorological 
instruments, The negotiation, however, romantic as it was, pro- 
duced no result. The English and Prussian armies were now 
advancing by forced marches upon the capital, and Arago ima- 
gined that the Emperor had committed a great mistake in occu- 
pying himself and them with such unseasonable arrangements, 
in place of remaining at the head of the troops, and rallying 
them under the walls of Paris for a final effort to save their 
country. He therefore declared that he could not charge him- 
self with scientific researches in the new world, when France 
might perhaps lose its independence and disappear from the map 
of Europe. Monge was confounded at the refusai of his young 
friend. He counted it almost a proof of mental aberration, and 
again urged Arago to agree to the proposal. The events of the 
war, however, extinguished all such projects, and on board the 
Northumberland a less pleasing voyage became the destiny of 
Napoleon. This was not the only refusal of Arago to quit his 
country. During the Restoration, he was invited by the Empe- 
ror Alexander to Russia to take the direction of the sciences in 
his empire ; but even the hostility of the Government could not 
induce him to abandon France, and he replied to the offer of the 
Czar that as long as he had an inch of ground upon which to 
plant the foot of his telescope, he owed to his country the results 
of his labours. 

In 1816 our author established, along with Gay Lussac, the 
Annales de Chimie et de Physique, a monthly journal of science, 
which has had a most extensive circulation, and which since 
the death of its distinguished editors, has been placed under 
the charge of MM. Chevreul, Dumas, Pelouz, Bousisingault, 
and Regnault, all eminent members of the Academy of the 
Sciences, and well known throughout Europe by their dis- 
coveries. In the same year M. Arago visited London along 
with his distinguished friend M. Gay Lussac. They paid a 
visit to our illustrious countryman, Dr, Thomas Young, of which 
Arago has given the following interesting anecdote :—“ Fresnel 
had about this time entered upon his brilliant scientific career, 
by his Memoir on Diffraction. This work, which, in our 
vm contained a capital experiment irreconcilable with the 

ewtonian theory of light, became naturally the first topic of 
our conversation with Dr. Young. We were astonished at the 
number of restrictions which he made upon our éloges, and he 
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at last told us that the experiment, on which we placed such 
value, had been published since 1807, in his treatise on Natural 
Philosophy. This rendered our discussion long and minute. 
Mrs. Young was present, without taking any part; but as we 
knew that the fear, really puerile, of passing for learned women, 
and the dread of receiving the name of blue stockings, made 
English ladies very reserved in the presence of strangers, our 
want of tact did not strike us till the moment Mrs, Young 
quickly left the room. We began to make excuses to her hus- 
band, when she appeared with an enormous quarto volume 
under her arm. ‘This was the first volume of the treatise on 
Natural Philosophy. She placed it on the table, opened it 
without saying a word at page 787, and pointed to a figure 
where the curvilineal path of the diffracted fringe on which the 
discussion turned was theoretically established.”* 

Although during the Restoration Arago took no very pro- 
minent part in the politics of the day, he yet exercised the privi- 
leges of a citizen, and maintained those liberal opinions which 
men of patriotic minds and ardent temperaments never fail to 
cherish. It was, however, not till the Revolution of 1830, when 
the elder branch of the Bourbons was expelled from France, 
that he was called from the peaceful pursuits of science into the 
arena of political strife, and rendered a real service to his 
country by the active part which he took in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the Municipal Council of Paris, in favour not 
only of political ameliorations, but of measures advantageous to 
science and to the useful arts. He was elected a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies for the Lower Seine, and attached himself 
to the party of the extreme left, of which Lafitte and Dupont 
de L’Eure were the head. Though as a speaker he was fluent 
and eloquent, he seldom spoke but on subjects which he had well 
studied, and upon which his opinions were likely to guide an 
intelligent Chamber. 

It was on his report, for example, that a national recompense 
was awarded to Daguerre for the invention of Photography on 
metal, an art however in which M. Niepce had made some con- 
siderable steps, and for whom Arago procured a part of the 
reward. It was through him also that M. Vicat obtained a 
national grant as the inventor of valuable artificial hydraulic 
cements.t He induced also the Chamber to vote a grant for 
printing the works of Laplace and those of Fermat. He drew 





* Eloge de Dr. Thomas Young.— Mémoires de L’Institut. 
+ A notice on this subject entitled, Sur les Chaua, Mortiers, et les céments Iy- 
drauliques, sur les Pouzzolanes naturelles et artificielles,is given in the Annuaire for 
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up the report recommending the acquisition by the State of 
the interesting Museum of Cluny, one of the most popular 
sights in Paris. He took a part also in all questions connected 
with public education and civil engineering,—in the schemes 
for rendering the Seine navigable to Paris,—in railroads, electric 
telegraphs, and the construction of the grand lines of fortifica- 
tion which now protect the capital. 

One of the most interesting works, however, which he about 
this time carried on was the boring of the Artesian wells at Gre- 
nelle, which now supply a part of Paris with hot water heated in 
the bowels of the earth, and by its hidden fires. His friend 
Humboldt and others had shewn that the temperature of the 
earth increased as we descend ; and independent of the existence 
of hot springs which discharge themselves at the earth’s surface 
in various parts of our globe, there was reason to think that a 
well sunk anywhere to a sufficient depth would meet with springs 
of a high temperature. Arago obtained from the Government 
successive grants for sinking one of these wells. The work ad- 
vanced, but nobody thought it would succeed. Mining engi- 
neers, geologists, and those who had no right to give an opinion 
at all, denounced the folly of the philosopher and of the Govern- 
ment, Arago waited for the result; he had predicted the time 
when the hot water would spring, and it accordingly appeared to 
the discomfiture of his critics, and to the satisfaction of the people 
who could wash their linen in water from the bowels of the earth, 
The terrified savans did not know when it would stop, and 
declared that the Seine would engulf itself in the wells of 
Grenelle. 

His speech in 1840, on the necessity of extending the electoral 
suffrage, produced a strong sensation not only in the Chamber 
but among the people, and in the same year he was elected 
“ Member of the Council General of the Seine,” to the duties of 
which he devoted himself with assiduity. 

From his noble figure, which was tall and handsome, and his 
fine intellectual expression, Arago was regarded as a powerful 
speaker,to whom the Chamber was always disposed to listen. The 
following account of his oratorical powers by M. Cormenin, pub- 
lished in 1843, is too graphic to be withheld from our readers. 

** Whenever Arago ascends the tribune, the Chamber, atten- 
tive and anxious, becomes still, and listens eagerly. The spec- 
tators hang over the galleries to see him, His stature is lofty, 
his hair is naturally curled and flowing, and his fine southern 
head rises over the Assembly. In the muscular contraction of 
his temples there is a power of will and of thought which reveals 
a noble spirit. Unlike those speakers who address the House 
on every occasion, and who, nine times out of ten, are ignorant 
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of what they talk about, Arago does not speak except on ques- 
tions already prepared, and which combine the interest of the 
subject with the attractions of science. His speeches are there- 
fore quite specific as well as general, and appeal at once to the 
reason and the passions of his auditors. In this manner he 
soon comes to master them. The very moment he enters 
on his subject he concentrates on himself the eyes and the at- 
tention of all. He takes science, as it were, between his hands ; 
he strips it of its asperities and its technical forms, and he ren- 
ders it so clear, that the most ignorant are astonished, as they 
are charmed, at the ease with which they understand its myste- 
ries, There is something perfectly lucid in his demonstrations. 
His manner is so expressive that light seems to issue from his 
eyes, from his lips, from his very fingers. He interweaves in 
his discourses the most caustic appeals to ministers—appeals which 
defy all answers; the most piquant anecdotes which seem to 
belong naturally to the subject, and which adorn without over- 
loading it. When he confines himself to the narration of facts, 
his elocution has all the graces of simplicity. But when he is, 
as it were, face to face with science, he looks into its very depths, 
draws forth its inmost secrets, and displays all its wonders ; he in- 
vests his admiration of it with the most magnificent language, his 
expressions become more and more ardent, his style more coloured, 
and his eloquence is equal to the grandeur of his subject.” 

In the year 1830, Arago succeeded to offices of high import- 
ance. He was in that year appointed Director of the Observa- 
tory, and by his influence in the Chamber, he obtained several 
grants of money for rebuilding that part of the Observatory in 
which the meridional instruments are fixed, and for constructing 
the immense revolving Cupola which is to receive next spring 
the great achromatic telescope with its parallactic stand. This 
noble instrument, worthy of the science of France, has an object- 
vlass fourteen inches in diameter; and we believe the project of a 
law has been passed by the National Legislative Assembly to open 
a credit of 90,000 francs for the erection of the building, and the 
completion of the instrument. The Governments of France, 
which, during the last forty years, have ruled the country with 
such different objects in view, have all given their protection to 
this noble institution, and particularly to its Director, by whose 
exertions it has risen from its ruins, and may be offered to the 
astronomers of other lands as a model for a temple of the heavens. 
When the last changesin the Government threatened to drive 
him from an establishment which had nearly for half a century 
been his home, and to the construction and improvement of 
whose fine instruments he had more or less contributed, he felt 
deeply the possibility that the means of research created by him- 
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self might pass into malevolent or hostile hands. He was spared, 
however, as we shall see, this mortification, and he was allowed 
to draw his latest breath within its hallowed walls. 

In the same year, namely, 1830, he received the highest and 
most honourable appointment to which a man of science can aspire 
in France. On the death of Baron Fourier, a philosopher of whom 
his country has reason to be proud, Arago’s talents, and eloquence, 
and energy of character, pointed him out as the fittest person to 
succeed that eminent citizen and mathematician, in the perpe- 
tual secretaryship of the Academy of Sciences for mathematical 
science. He was accordingly elected on the 7th June 1830, 
by thirty-nine votes of his colleagues out of forty-four; and 
during the twenty-three years that he held this office, he main- 
tained the high character of the Academy, not only by the 
influence which his position gave him in the choice of the 
members, whether domestic, associate, or corresponding, but by 
the communication which he kept up with the academies of the 
old and the new world. In the capacity of perpetual secretary, 
it became his duty to write the Eloges of resident and foreign 
members, and though Cuvier, as perpetual secretary for the 
physical sciences, had gained a high name as a powerful and 
elegant writer, we venture to say, that the eloges of Arago take 
the first place among the biographies which have issued from 
the scientific academies of Europe. His beautiful Life of James 
Watt, which first appeared in the Annuaire of 1833, was pub- 
lished in a separate volume and translated into English ; and his 
Analysis of the Life and Works of Sir William Herschel, which 
was published in the Annuaire for 1842, was also printed sepa- 
rately in 1845. The eloges of Volta, Malus, Fresnel, Dr. Thomas 
Young, Ampere, and Monge, possess much interest, but those of 
Fourier, Condorcet, Carnot, and Bailly, are master-pieces of 
eloquence, of which we have had occasion to give several speci- 
mens, * 

In the year 1834, Arago paid a second visit to England, for the 
purpose of attending the third meeting of the British Association, 
which was then held in Edinburgh. There his talents and 
character were highly appreciated. He took an active part in 
the proceedings of the sections; and at the closing public meet- 
ing, where thanks are returned to the different parties who have 
assisted at the proceedings, he was called upon to reply, which 
he did with unusual eloquence, to the equally eloquent speech 
of his friend Lord Brougham, who moved a vote of thanks to 





* See this Review, vol. iv. p. 380, vol. vi. p. 478, and vol. xv. p. 185. Notices of 
Prony, Poisson, Puissant, Bouvard, and Gambey will be found in the Annuaires 
for 1840, 1844, and 1850. 
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the foreign members. On his return to London he paid a visit 
to Aston Hall, the residence of James Watt, Junior, where he 
examined those interesting MSS. which enabled him to defend 
with such unanswerable arguments the claim of James Watt 
to the discovery of the composition of water. 

Educated under democratic institutions, Arago had been a 
republican from his youth. He had seen, however, the difficulty 
of maintaining such a form of government in a country sur- 
rounded by the autocratic and limited monarchies of Europe. 
A mighty conqueror had subverted the institutions for which 
France had made such sacrifices of blood and treasure; and 
on the return of the ancient dynasty to power, the friends of 
liberty lost all hope of regaining the form of government which 
they loved. The second expulsion of the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons, and the establishment of the house of Orleans on the throne, 
though they were not events in any way favourable to demo- 
cratic expectations, were yet steps in the march of political 
improvement. It had been seen in England, how the expulsion of 
the Stuart family and the accession of the house of Brunswick had 
advanced the great principles of personal and social liberty, and 
contributed to the glory and greatness of the nation ; and French- 
men had a right to expect from Louis Philippe and his dynasty 
the same social rights, and the same national prosperity. The 
patriot who entertains republican views, not from personal 
motives, but from a conviction that such a form of government 
is best fitted to promote the happiness of the nation, will cheer- 
fully take bis part in a limited monarchy, and endeavour to 
obtain from it all the social advantages which he anticipated from 
arepublic. Such, we believe, was the feeling of Arago and many 
distinguished Frenchmen. Louis Philippe was the sovereign of 
their affections—the chosen king of the French—the descendant 
of a republican ancestor—a pupil of the revolution, who learned, 
without imbibing, many useful lessons in its school. He was, 
therefore, the man to whom the republican patriot could 
entrust the guardianship of his rights, and from whom he might 
expect, without so slow a process, all the liberal institutions 
which the English people had obtained from their sovereigns, 
between the reigns of Queen Anne and Queen Victoria. These 
expectations, however, were disappointed. The patriot republican 
anticipated neither glory nor good for his country from the new 
dynasty. Europe was disappointed that a fixed government had 
not been attained in France, and the friends of English liberty 
were grieved that their neighbours, in whose tranquillity and 
good government they had the deepest interest, could not wrest 
from the high autocracy of their king, those constitutional advan- 
tages which they themselves eal 
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The revolution of 1848 was, therefore, not unexpected. It 
nad been foreshadowed by repeated attempts to cut short the 
monarch’s reign, and in England it was less deplored than it 
would have been, from the political faithlessness of the govern- 
ment which it annihilated, In an emergency so sudden, when 
a throne is shivered as if by a stroke of lightning for which no 
preparation can be made—when all evil spirits are let loose, and 
all good ones paralyzed, Arago was summoned from his peace- 
ful observatory to stay the revolutionary tempest which super- 
vened. Himself and‘a few noble patriots, whom posterity will 
honour, formed the provisional government of the hour. To 
him was entrusted the portfolios of the ministers of War and 
Marine, ad interim--two functions which we believe were never 
before imposed upon one individual. How could the most ex- 
perienced of our statesmen conduct such complicated affairs even 
in seasons of tranquillity? How could they conduct them on 
the overthrow of a government when an infuriated mob was 
watching every movement; and when demands which could not 
be complied with were made every hour by patriots oppressed— 
by citizens proscribed—and by the ioe ond one applicants 
who looked either for justice or mercy or advancement from a 
government which they had assisted to establish ?* 

Arago continued to discharge faithfully the duties of his double 
office from the time of the flight of the royal family till the nation 
assumed the management of its affairs. After the Constituent 
Assembly had been formed, he was appointed president of the 
Executive Committee, in which he laboured for the benefit of 
the nation. He abolished all political oaths; and when urged 
by high influence to promote objects consonant with his own 
wishes and opinions, he nobly answered, “ that in everything of 
a political nature we cannot without danger abandon ourselves 
to the inspiration of the heart.” When Minister of Marine, he 
ventured on great and salutary reforms. He not only abolished 
the punishment of flogging in the navy, but considerably aug- 
mented the rations of the sailors. The most difficult, however, 
of all his tasks was the abolition of Negro Slavery in the Colo- 
nies. A formidable league was marshalled against this scheme 





* The scenes which took place under such circumstances, must have often 
been strange and even ludicrous—scenes which the malignity of political satire 
has, of course, described and exaggerated. Public men are accustomed to this 
species of martyrdom; and we need not greatly wonder that Arago, in the 
exercise of his two high offices, became the subject of one of these effusions. 
But we do wonder that this satire was repeated, and that the conduct of Arago 
was the subject of animadversion in an English Journal, sustained by the Church, 
the aristocracy, and much of the science of England. We shall presently have 
oceasion to wonder still more at a more ferocious attack in the same Journal upon 
the dying patriot. 
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of humanity. The fears of the community were roused by the 
worshippers of mammon, and it was believed by the timid ene- 
mies of change, that the abettors of slavery would deluge the 
colonies with blood. “ It is a terrible responsibility,” said Arago 
to his Secretary, “ that we are about to take,”—but his ardent 
love of humanity overbore every other consideration. 

During the awful carnage of the days of June, Arago marched 
at the head of the troops carrying a white flag against the bar- 
ricades of the 12th Arrondissement, imploring the infuriated 
multitude to pause in their murderous career and agree to terms 
of peace. His efforts, however, were fruitless. His character, 
once so highly appreciated in that quarter, had lost its hold over 
unbridled passion, and vain was his attempt to curb the frantic 
war-horse of popular fury—injicere frena vaganti. The maddened 
assailants behind the barricades even levelled against their best 
friend the fire of their musketry; but though he fortunately escaped 
from the scene of slaughter, his health suffered a shock on the 
occasion; and we believe that it was from the blaze of the 
musketry, directed as it seemed against himself, that that affec- 
tion of his eyes arose, which terminated in total blindness, 

With this fatal encounter terminated the political career of 
Arago, Exhausted with fatigue physical and mental—disap- 
pointed of that glorious future which he had anticipated for his 
country, he never again took an active part in the affairs of the 
state. He had been elected a deputy to the Chamber for the 
Eastern Pyrenees, his native department, but he gave his vote 
in silence, watching with an anxious heart the development of 
events still impending over his country. France was still a re- 
public; but its history gave him no guarantee that it was safe from 
ambition. The almost unanimous election of its President was 
an act of devotion to the name and memory of a great man, and 
was so far a consolidation of the republic. He therefore believed 
even then that his countrymen were republicans; and when we 
saw him in Paris in 1850, he still looked forward to the regenera- 
tion of France. His mind, however, then in its full intellectual 
vigour, was more occupied with the affairs of science than with 
those of politics. Warned by the disease which had attacked 
him, and which at that time was considered as a softening of the 
brain, he resolved to spend the few years upon which he could 
reckon, in preparing for publication various MSS. which he had 
written, and an account of various original researches which his 
political occupations had prevented him from communicating to 
the Institute. He was at this time, also, engaged in drawing up a 
narrative of the events of 1848, which we had agreed to trans- 
late, but which, we fear, other more urgent duties may have in- 
duced him to lay aside. 
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Although our author laboured with a failing eye and a trem- 
bling hand, he was still able to take an interest in public affairs, 
and to look for a brighter future for his country. The 
Coup d'état, however, of the 2d December. 1852, dispelled his 
fondest illusions. He was obliged to confess that the establish- 
ment of the Empire placed it beyond a doubt that there were 
but few republicans in France; and he had to shed a bitter tear 
over the extinction of her liberties—over her heroes expatriated, 
her statesmen imprisoned, and her sages in exile. 

The exigencies of the Imperial Government required, as is 
usual, the allegiance of its functionaries. The constitution 
which prescribed the oath, had ordained that it should not be 
administered to a purely scientific body like the Institute; 
and therefore Arago and his colleagues in the Board of Longi- 
tude, including the Director of the Observatory and his assist- 
ants, never expected that it would be demanded from them. 
Their surprise was therefore great when, in the beginning 
of May 1852, the Board of Longitude was placed in the category 
of Institutions to which the oath was to be administered. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and simply as the Director of the Ob- 
servatory, he might have without a murmur conformed to the 
new constitution which France had imposed upon itself, but re- 
collecting his political antecedents, he chose rather to make the 
sacrifice of office, and to leave his home of forty years, endeared 
to him by every domestic tie, and every association in science, 
than to violate the dictates of conscience. In this emergency 
he addressed to M. Fortoul, the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the following noble letter, which will ever be remembered in the 
Annals of science :— 

“ Paris, May 9, 1852. 

* Monsieur le Ministre,—The Government has itself admitted 
that the oath prescribed by Art. 14 of the Constitution ought not 
to be required from the members of a purely scientific and lite- 
rary body like the Institute. I cannot say why the Bureau des 
Longitudes, an astronomical academy, in which when a vacancy 
occurs, an election ensues to fill it up, is placed in another cate- 
gory. This simple circumstance would perhaps have sufficed to 
induce me to refuse the oath, but considerations of another na- 
ture, I confess, have exercised a decisive influence on my mind. 
Circumstances rendered me, in 1848, as member of the Provi- 
sional Government, one of the founders of the Republic. As such, 
and I glory in it at present, I contributed to the abolition of all 
political oaths. Ata later period I was named by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly President of the Executive Committee; my acts 
in this last-named situation are too well known to the public for 
me to have need to mention them here. You can comprehend, 
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Monsieur le Ministre, that in presence of these reminiscences my 
conscience has imposed on me a resolution which perhaps the 
Director of the Observatory would have hesitated to come to. I 
had always thought that by the terms of the law an astronomer 
at the Bureau of Longitude, was appointed for life, but your de- 
cision has undeceived me. I have, therefore, Monsieur le Min- 
istre, to request you to appoint a day on which I shall have to 
quit an establishment which I have been inhabiting now for near 
half a century. That establishment, thanks to the protection 
given to it by the Governments which have succeeded each other 
in France for the last forty years—thanks, above all, I may be 
allowed to say, to the kindness of the Legislative Assemblies in 
revard to me—has risen from its ruins and its insignificance, and 
can now be offered to strangers as a model. It is not without a 
profound sentiment of grief that I shall separate from so many fine 
instruments, to the construction of which I have more or less 
contributed ; it is not without lively apprehension that I shall 
behold the means of research created by me passing into malevo- 
lent or even hostile hands; but my conscience has spoken, and I 
am bound to obey its dictates. I am anxious that in this cireum- 
stance everything shall pass in the most open manner; and in 
consequence I hasten to inform you, Monsieur le Ministre, that 
I will address to all the great academies of Europe and America 
—for I have long had the honour of belonging to them—a cir- 
cular to intimate my removal from an establishment with which 
my name had been in some sort identified, and which was for me 
a second country. I desire it to be known everywhere that the 
motives which have dictated my determination have nothing for 
which my children can ever blush. I owe these explanations 
above all to the first-rate savans who honour me with their friend- 
ship, such as Humboldt, Faraday, Brewster, Melloni, &c. Iam 
anxious, also, that these illustrious personages shall not be uneasy 
concerning the great change which this determination of mine 
will produce in my existence. My health has without doubt been 
ou impaired in the service of my country. A man cannot 
have passed a part of his life, going from mountain-peak to 
mountain-peak, in the wildest districts of Spain, for the purpose 
of determining the precise figure of the earth ; in the inhospitable 
regions of Africa comprised between Bougia and the capital of 
the Regency ; in Algerine corsairs ; in the prisons of Majorca, 
of Rosas, and Palamos, without profound traces being left behind. 
But I may remind my friends, that a hand without vigour can 
still hold a pen, and that the half-blind old man will always find 
near him persons anxious to note down his words. Receive, 
Monsieur le Ministre, the assurance of my respect. 
“ Fr. ARAGO.” 
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When this letter was forwarded to M. Fortoul, a copy of it 
was at the same time sent to the journals and published in Paris 
—a step which indicated the conviction on the part of the author 
that no change could be expected in the resolution of the Prince. 
He was, however, mistaken. The views and sentiments which 
it contained were calculated to influence a generous mind, and 
to such influences the Minister of Public Instruction was far from 
being insensible. Before accepting of Arago’s resignation, he 
considered it his duty to take the orders of the Prince, who seems 
instantly to have made an exception in Arago’s favour by dis- 
pensing with his taking the oath to the Constitution. This noble 
act, for which we give high credit to the Prince as well as to his 
Minister, was intimated to Arago in the following letter :— 


* Monsieur,—In excusing yeurself on May 9, on the score of 
ill-health, for not attending with your colleagues of the Board of 
Longitude to take the oath to the Prince President and to the 
Constitution, you had authorized me to suppose that you would 
not decline an obligation imposed by the Constitution on all pub- 
lic functionaries. Your second letter, which bears the same date, 
but which I received at a later hour, does not allow me to enter- 
tain that hope. Without stopping to remark on the change of 
language which it is impossible not to be struck with, and on the 
terms, so little guarded, which I was surprised to meet with on 
this occasion from your pen, I considered it my duty to take the 
orders of the Prince before I accepted your resignation. The 
President of the Republic has authorized me to admit an excep- 
tion in favour of a savant whose works have thrown lustre on 
France, and whose existence his Government would regret to 
embitter. The publicity given to your letters will not change in 
any respect the resolution which I consider it an honour to trans- 
mit to you. Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. 

“ I], ForTouL.” 


Although the tenure of the Observatory thus granted to its 
Director, when on his deathbed, was one of short duration, it yet 
saved him from the mortification and suffering of a removal, and 
was therefore an act of clemency to be respected even by those 
who would have preferred to have seen him with the martyr's 
crown. He was indeed, at this time, given up by the most san- 
guine of his physicians, and it was the wonder of all his friends 
how even his robust frame had not given way under the many 
complications of disease which assailed it. As a last, though a 
hopeless resource, however, his friends advised him to try the effect 
of his native air. He accordingly set out for the Eastern Pyrenees 
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about the end of July 1853, accompanied by his niece, Madame 
Laugier. But alas! no air however pure,—no exercise however 
salutary,—no scenery however lovely, possessed the power to 
heal or to relieve. The elixir of life is not an ingredient of the 
atmosphere: The alchemist has not found it in his alembic, and 
the philosopher only in his dreams: If it is ever administered to 
human infirmities, it must come from the great Physician. Arago 
returned from the genial breezes of the south, without any new 
element of health—more infirm indeed than he went, notwith- 
standing the devoted attention of his niece. When on his way 
home, Arago went much out of his way in order to pay his re- 
spects to the father of M. Flourens, his colleague as perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy, in order to bring him news of the old 
man. When they met he had nothing more agreeable to say— 
“ An invalid myself, who am about to die, I have seen your father.” 
Diabetes, at first not very severe, had rapidly wasted his strength, 
This was followed with the albuminurie, the disease of Dr. Bright, 
for which no cure is known, and which so completely destroyed his 
frame, that at the end of seven months he was reduced to a skele- 
ton. A dropsy in the chest, and swelling of the limbs supervened, 
and the master disease was not allowed to triumph over one of 
the strongest of human constitutions. On Saturday the first of 
October he was visited by his great and distinguished friend Lord 
Brougham, when he was able to take a large share in the conver- 
sation. Arago was much excited by the interview, and Lord 
Brougham deeply depressed. It is stated by Mr. Barral, that M. 
Biot had an interview with Arago three hours before his death, 
when he said to his distinguished colleague, “ I intend to resign 
my situation of Perpetual Secretary to the Academy, since I can 
no longer discharge its duties.” “ If you do,” said Biot, in words 
that should never be forgotten, “ we will all come to you in a 
body to bring it back to you, and reproach you for your ingra- 
titude.” These noble expressions from one of his worthiest rivals 
must have been the sweetest anodyne to the dying philosopher. 
In a few hours, on the 2d October 1852, he breathed his last, at 
the age of sixty-seven years and seven months. 

In his personal appearance Arago was tall and handsome.* 
The Spanish blood of his ancestors was visible, even in its dilu- 
tion. His figure was remarkable in its proportions ; and when 
we first saw him in the twenty-eighth year of his age, it was fully 
developed. His dark penetrating eye did not lose its lustre 
even among the thick eyebrows which overshadowed it, and re- 
vealed a soul full of genius, and a heart instinct with warm 





* There is a good engraving of Arago from the portrait by Henry Scheffer, and 
an excellent bust of him from the chisel of David of Angers. 
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affection, and inaccessible to every low and _ illiberal senti- 
ment. 

Although Arago had refused his allegiance to the Imperial 
Government, on the ground of his democratic opinions, the 
Emperor, with much good taste, decreed to him a public funeral, 
which took place on the 5th of October, with all the military 
pomp which is so well understood in Paris. As an Imperial act 
it, of course, did not gratify the democratic body ; and it was said, 
that when the Moniteur announced in the morning that the 
Emperor intended to do honour to his illustrious subject, the 
republican chiefs held a meeting and recommended to their 
friends not to appear at the funeral. But whether such orders 
were disobeyed, or never issued, or, if issued, never received, a 
large mass of the cortege consisted of that party with whom 
Arago had no sympathy, and who had been in arms against him 
in the insurrection of June. At eleven o’clock in the morning, 
the remains of the deceased were transferred to a chapelle ardente 
under the principal gate of the Observatory, where his friends 
were admitted to the ceremony of sprinkling them with holy 
water. While this was going on, a brigade of infantry, com- 
manded by General Renaud, who were soon after joined 
by two hundred men of the National Guard, lined both the 
sides of the avenue of the Luxembourg. At noon the proces- 
sion began to move, headed by two companies of infantry, the 
band playing a solemn dirge. Next came the General with his 
staff and an escort of horse chasseurs, attired in their uniform of 
blue and black, with woollen bonnets, which gave them the 
appearance of Cossacks. ‘Then came two other companies of 
infantry, the detachment of National Guards, two mourning 
carriages, containing the clergy of St. Jacques des Haut Pas, a 
plain hearse, drawn by two horses, and containing the body of 
the deceased, followed by Emmanuel and Alfred Arago, his 
two sons, Jacques and Victor Arago, his two brothers, M. 
Mathieu and M. Laugier, his brother-in-law and nephew, with 
his other relations and numerous friends. These were followed 
by the Members of the Institute and a crowd of his political 
friends, among whom were Garnier Pages, one of his colleagues 
in the Provisional Government of 1848, M. Pagnerre, one of 
its secretaries, M. Bastide, minister of foreign affairs under the 
Government of General Cavaignac, M. Berange, Horace Say, 
Cousins, Colonel Guinaud of the Parisian artillery, who having 
joined M. Ledru Rollin in the domonstration of the 13th June 
1849, had been sentenced to banishment, but was subsequently 
pardoned, MM. Lasteyrie, Jules Favre, Flandin, and other 
members of the Legislative Assembly. Two imperial carriages 
of state followed this band of friends, in which were seated the 
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representatives of the Government, Marshal Vaillant, grand 
mareschal of the palace, and M. Ducos, minister of marine, who, 
in the absence of M. Fortoul, directed, ad interim, the bureau of 
public instruction ; the Prince Napoleon-was represented by Colo- 
nel Desmarets, his first aid-de-camp, and two battalions of infantry 
terminated the procession. The cortege descended the avenue 
of the Luxembourg, and passing close to the place where 
Marshal Ney was shot, proceeded to the Church of St. Jacques 
des Haut Pas, where, amid the relations and personal friends of 
the deceased, the funeral service was performed by the parish 
priest and a numerous body of the clergy. 

The cortege resumed its march at one o’clock to the Cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise, where the mortal remains of Arago were 
deposited, amid the regrets and tears of his friends. The cords of 
the pall were held by M. Biot, the Father of the Academy ; 
M. Goudchaux, a Minister of the Provisional Government, an 
Eléve of the Polytechnic School, and a Workman. M. Flourens, 
the distinguished Perpetual Secretary of the Academy for the 
Physical Sciences, pronounced over his tomb a beautiful and 
eloquent oration, of which the following are some of the most 
interesting paragraphs :— 


* Death always takes us by surprise. During the last six months 
a cruel disease ought to have deprived us of every hope of seeing M. 
Arago again among us; and yet the blow which has struck us has 
alarmed us as deeply as if it had been unforeseen. It is because the 
void which certain men leave behind them is greater than even our 
fears had anticipated, and that we do not discover its extent till it has 
been made. It is because the intellect which has been extinguished 
was a powerful intellect, upon which the Academy delighted to lean,— 
a wonderful intelligence, even to embrace the whole body of science 
and to extend it, and in which there seems to be realized to some 
extent the noble mission of our Academy, and even its motto,— 
to discover,—to invent,—and to perfect: Invenit et perficit. . 

‘‘ This is not the place to recount the labours of a scientific life the 
most active, the most ardent, and the most versatile. M. Arago had 
the genius of invention. He opened new paths. His discoveries in 
coloured polarisation, on the relations between magnetism and elec- 
tricity, and on the magnetism of rotation, are discoveries of a high 
class, which unveil unknown horizons and found new sciences. Nor 
was he less skilful or less successful in another line of discovery. 
M. Arago did not insulate himself in his own success; he panted with 
the same ardour for the success of the body to which he belonged. 
He made it a duty to seek out and encourage the young talent which 
promised new glory to the Academy, and in the career of the sciences 
there are scarcely any of his cotemporaries who have not been attached 
to him by the ties of gratitude. . . . 

“‘ From the moment he appeared at his post of Perpetual Secretary, 
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a life more active seemed to circulate in the Academy. He knew, by 
a familiarity always seducing in a superior man, how to gain the con- 
fidence, and to conciliate for his purpose the warmest attachment. 
This gift,—this art of success, he placed wholly at the service of the 
body of which he was the organ. Never did the action of the Aca- 
demy appear so powerful,—never did it extend so far. The sciences 
seemed to throw out a universal lustre, and to diffuse more abund- 
antly their beneficent light over all the productive forces of our 
country. 

“ To a penetration unrivalled there was added in Arago an extra- 
ordinary talent for analysis. His power of expounding the labours 
of other men seemed to be but an amusement to his mind. In his 
functions as Secretary, his quick and easy thought, his spiritual turn, 
his piquant expressions, fascinated his colleagues, who, always sur- 
prised at so many wonderful qualities, listened to him with a pleasure 
mixed with admiration. . : 

*“‘ The noble veterans of science in every part of the civilized world, 
from Berlin to London, from St. Petersburg to Philadelphia, will 
sympathize in our grief. Studious generations who have succeeded 
each other in the last forty years will repeat to the intelligent and 
patriotic youths who to-day replace them in our brilliant schools, 
how well he knew to make himself loved, and all the power of the 
kind sympathy of a master, on whose tomb they have this moment 
come to lay the homage of their grief. 

“ This man, in whom were united so many high qualities, spent a 
part of his life amid the devotion of his family. He had experienced 
all the sweets of filial piety : the chain of his affections had extended 
itself without being weakened: his brothers, his sisters, were always 
at his house as under the paternal roof: his own children and theirs 
equally belonged to him; and thus he found a daughter* whose 
pious and touching care ought to receive this day the tribute of the 
gratitude of the Academy.” 


The allusion of M. Flourens to the patriotic youth who had 
come to express their grief at his tomb, was to the band of 
young philosophers and heroes from the public schools of the 
metropolis, who had deputed M. Barral, one of the young 
friends of Arago, to “ address to him their last adieu.” This he 
did in the following brief and affecting terms :— 

“Tllustrious master—much loved master—noble citizen—it is a 
duty, and at the same time a very sad honour, for me to express a 
sentiment which now fills every heart. Thy constant solicitude for 
the progress of human knowledge has always induced thee to take 
the young by the hand, and to inspire them with thy passion for 
science. On the eve of thy death, the last word which thou spokest 
to us was, ‘ Work—work diligently !’ 





* Madame Laugier his niece, and the daughter of M. Mathieu. M. Arago had 
lost his wife, a Roussillaise like himself, the daughter of M. Carrier, Chief En- 
gineer of Roads and Bridges, and remarkable for her personal beauty and 
accomplishments. 
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“‘ This sublime lesson will remain engraven on the heart of every 
young philosopher. They will feel compelled to follow the path 
which thy genius has opened. In falling asleep into immortality, 
thou hast desired to teach them that work is the only means of ren- 
dering service to their country and to humanity. Thanks on their 
behalf—Adieu in the name of youth—in the name of its admiration 
of thee—of its love for thy memory—I tell it thee, and thou mayest 
count upon it. Adieu!” 


Although we are not accustomed in England thus to address 
the dead, and to laud the departed spirit on its way to the judg- 
ment-seat, we may yet appropriate the nobility of the sentiment, 
and in the hope that England may yet have institutions like 
France, for rewarding those immortal labours “ which render 
service to their country and to humanity,” we may implore the 
distinguished youth in our own universities and schools to fol- 
low the advice of Arago, and to be assured that there can be no 
reward without labour, no laurel without toil, and no intellec- 
tual glory without an intellectual campaign. 

At the meeting of the Academy of Sciences, of the 10th 
October, M. Combes, the President, who had been absent at the 
last meeting, deplored in a few touching sentences the long and 
painful disease “ which had terminated a life so precious to his 
colleagues, to his country, and to science.” 

Arago was among the small number of men who have sacri- 
ficed fortune to science; a sacrifice which cannot be deemed a 
great one by those who, like him, regarded money as of no 
other use to the philosopher than to enable him to pursue his 
researches free from professional anxieties and pecuniary diffi- 
culties. His habits were simple and frugal; and his income, 
never we believe reaching £500 a year, was not more than was 
required to educate his family in Paris. Vice-Admiral Baudin, 
the President of the Board of Longitude, informs us, “ That 
during the four months in which he held the portfolio of the 
Marine, M. Arago, in the face of the embarrassments at the 
Treasury, abstained from touching his salary as Minister, desir- 
ing that his services in these difficult circumstances should be 
purely gratuitous.” 

In the same liberal spirit, when he was appointed Perpetual 
Secretary, be resigned his professorship in the Polytechnic 
School, to avoid the charge of being a pluralist. As Director 
of the Observatory, he never would accept any other allowance 
than that of an ordinary member of the Board of Longitude. 
When disease had incapacitated him from the usual discharge 
of his duties in the Secretaryship of the Academy, he tormented 
hiniself with the idea that he ought not to accept a salary for 
which he had not given value, and was thus led to the proposal 
of resigning the office to which we have already referred. 
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The religious condition of great men—of sages almost divine, 
whom God has chosen to unfold the mysteries of his uni- 
verse, and to whom he has, for this purpose, given a portion 
of his own bright intelligence,—is a topic too tender for the 
world’s gaze; too deep for the world’s scrutiny. We doubtless 
admire, and perchance envy, the humble inquirer who has been 
startled by no difficulties of faith, and receives in meekness the 
revelation from on high; but let us not prejudge the bolder, 
and perhaps more anxious mind, who has not ventured to em- 
balm his faith in a religious profession, or to announce it as a 
peace-offering to society. The philosopher who has surmounted 
intellectual difficulties by his genius, may succeed in mastering 
more mystic truths, and we know not at what hour of a failing 
life, or during which of the last pulses of the departing spirit, 
the great truth may be revealed and accepted. In the writings 
of Arago these subjects have not been presented to our notice, 
and we should not have referred to them here but for a painful 
anecdote which has been published by M. De la Rive.* 

Having thus given our readers a brief sketch of the life and 
character of Arago, we shall now proceed to offer them a con- 
densed account of those great discoveries in science, which have 
placed his name in the honorary lists of all the great Academies 
in the Old and the New Worlds. The most important, doubtless, 
of all his discoveries are those which relate to the polarisation and 
diffraction of light. In the middle of the 17th century, a Danish 
philosopher, Bartholinus, had discovered a transparent mineral 
called Iceland spar, which had the remarkable property of giving 
two images of everything, or of refracting a single pencil of light 
into two pencils—a property now well known under the name 
of the double refraction of light. Huygens, the distinguished 
Dutch philosopher, discovered that one of these pencils had dif- 





* This anecdote has been published more than once, and commented on in 
a way we should not have expected. Our readers may desire to peruse it. It 
forms the concluding paragraph of the third brief notice of M. Arago in our list. 
“We were conversing on the wonders of creation—on the great question of the 
formation of worlds. The name of God came naturally to be used. This led 
him to complain of the difficulty which his intelligence experienced in, compre- 
hending God : one saw clearly the struggle which passed in his mind with regard 
to truths which are often more felt than demonstrated by the help of pure reason. 
‘ But,’ said I, ‘it is yet more difficult not to comprehend God than to compre- 
hend Him’ He did not deny this ; but only added, ¢ In this case I abstain, for 
it is impossible for me to comprehend rightly the God of you philosophers.’ ‘ But 
it is not of Him we are now talking,’ I replied, ‘ though I am of opinion that true 
philosophy conducts necessarily to the notion of God. It is of the God of the 
Christians that I meant to speak.’ ‘Ah!’ said he to me, ‘it is the God of my 
mother, before whom she always found so much comfort in kneeling.’ ‘ Without 
doubt,’ said I. He added no more. His heart had spoken. This time he had 
understood.” We must leave our reader to form his own judgment on the im- 
port and moral of this conversation. 
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ferent properties from the other, and also from the original pencil, 
of which they were the halves, or from any other pencil of ex- 
actly the same size that had not passed through the spar. He 
had, in short, discovered that the two pencils formed by the 
spar were pencils of polarized light, as they were afterwards 
called ; but it was left to Newton, who knew much less of the 
subject than Huygens, to remark that the sides of the two pencils 
hed acquired different properties in passing through the spar. 
This interesting truth, though well known to every philoso- 
pher in Europe, slumbered for more than a century, till 1810, 
when it burst forth in a new form, the germ of new arts, and 
the principle of new sciences. When Malus, a celebrated French 
philosopher, was viewing through a piece of Iceland spar the 
light of the setting sun reflected from one of the windows of the 
Luxembourg, he found that the pencil of light thus reflected had 
acquired by reflexion the same properties as if it had been one 
of the two pencils refracted by Iceland spar. Thus he was led 
to the great truth, that a ray of common light reflected at a certain 
angle, differing with the nature of the body whether solid or fluid, 
ts polarized, or has the same property as one of the rays produced 
by the double refraction of Iceland spar. 

This discovery was followed by others which we owe to Malus 
and other philosophers; but in none of the new observations 
thus made were any phenomena of colour observed. The dis- 
covery of coloured polarisation was reserved for Arago, and 
formed the basis of those numerous and splendid researches 
which have been made in every part of Europe. On the 11th 
August 1811, Arago communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
a paper “ On a particular modification which the luminous rays 
experience on their passage through certain transparent bodies.” 
In transmitting polarized light through thin plates of sulphate of 
lime, mica, and rock crystal, and subsequently analyzing them with 
a prism of calcareous spar, made so as to separate distinctly the 
two images, the most beautiful complementary colours were pro- 
duced, the colour of one of the images being complementary to 
that of the other. These colours varied with the thickness of 
the plate, which he sometimes reduced to such a degree of thin- 
ness that it had not the power of producing colours at all. 
Though in the same plate the colours varied with the thick- 
ness, yet there were other causes on which they depended. 
When the transparent plate was turned round, Arago found that 
there were two positions of the plate at right angles to one 
another, in which the crystal gave no colours, while they ap- 
peared in all intermediate positions.* 





* The phenomena of coloured polarisation were discovered, by independent 
observation, by Sir David Brewster, and exhibited to the Royal Society of Edin- 
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These fundamental observations attracted the notice and ad- 
miration of other Members of the Institute, and M. Biot, with his 
usual diligence and ardour, and the use of fine apparatus given him 
by the Academy, added to them a series of brilliant discoveries. 
Though occupied with his duties in the Observatory, M. Arago 
continued his optical researches. In his experiments with quartz 
he had observed along the axis of the crystal certain colours which, 
though they increased and diminished with the thickness of the 
plate, he considered as differing in their nature from the ordi- 
nary polarized tints. These tints were the same as those subse- 
quently discovered in many fluids by Seebeck and Biot, which 
have been so beautifully analyzed by the latter, and made the 
basis of a series of researches as important to the sciences as they 
have been useful in the arts. 

Among the most interesting optical discoveries of M. Arago, 
we must enumerate those on the interference of common and 
polarized light. The shadows of all bodies in light proceeding 
from a point or narrow aperture are surrounded with several 
coloured fring@s, produced by what is called diffraction, and in 
the shadows themselves there are other fringes parallel, generally 
speaking, to the former. Our celebrated countryman, Dr. 
Thomas Young, proved, that these inner fringes disappeared 
when the light on one side of the body was intercepted, thus 
establishing, that they were produced by the interference of the 
rays that passed by one side with those that passed by the other. 
M. Arago made one of the greatest discoveries on this subject, 
by shewing that when the light was intercepted by a transparent 
plate, the fringes were displaced by a quantity depending on the 
refractive power and thickness of the plate. Hence, he was led 
to many fine results—for example, to the determination that the 
index of refraction from a vacuum into dry air was 

1.0002945, 
and from a vacuum into air saturated with humidity 
1.0002936. 

The experiment of displacement has, however, led to still 
greater results. M. Delarive has maintained that the experi- 
ment proves that the displaced ray was retarded in its passage 
through the transparent plate, and, consequently, that the New- 
tonian theory of emission was false. ‘The experiment proves 
nothing more than the displacement; and though Arago had 
devised, for many years, an experiment for proving that light 
moved slower in transparent bodies than in air, it was not till 
Leon Foucault, under his directions, completed the fine experi- 
ment which we have ourselves seen, from which he has drawn 





burgh, when no knowledge of M. Arago’s observations existed in Scotland, owing to 
the interrupted communication between France and England. The priority of 
discovery, however, belongs distinctly to M. Arago. 
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the conclusion that light moves with less velocity in water than in 
air, and, consequently, that he has eaperimentally demonstrated the 
truth of the undulatory theory, and the falsehood of the Newtonian. 

In various notices of the discoveries of Arago, where this last 
experiment is adduced to prove not only a truth but a theory, 
it is stated that English writers make the two theories a question 
of patriotism, and that “ Sir David Brewster and Lord Brougham 
are emissionists.”” These persons might have eliminated patriot- 
ism from the list of emissionist arguments, had they added, 
which they might have done, with equal, if not with much more 
truth, that M. Biot, without exception the most profound and ac- 
complished optical philosopher of the day, ts an emissionist, These 
three individuals deny what is thus intended to be an aspersion 
upon them. M. Biot wittily said to Lord Brougham, in reference 
to these charges, that he is a “ rieniste,” waiting doubtless, like 
his colleagues in the Institute, for that effulgent light which has 
not yet burst upon them either from Cambridge or from Paris. 
Sir David Brewster has long ago declared that the emission 
theory is incapable of explaining very many optftal phenomena 
which the undulatory theory readily explains, and has expressed 
his highest admiration of the latter as a mathematical theory. 
We believe that we may venture to add, that this is the opinion 
both of Lord Brougham and Biot; but when we are called 
upon by persons in Cambridge, who have scarcely ever made 
an experiment on the subject, and have been more recently called 
upon by writers in Paris, who have not made many more, to 
surrender our judgments, and give in our allegiance to a great 
speculation, we can only express our wonder at the intolerance 
of the age. M. Arago himself never even asserted that the un- 
culatory theory was demonstrated by his own early experiments 
and those of Fresnel. He for twelve years looked forward to 
the experiment of Foucault as a confirmation of his views; and 
were he alive, he would tell us, with his usual candour, that 
something more is wanting to make the prevailing theory of light 
a theory of universal and necessary faith. Even M. lAbbé 
Moigno, who has, more than any living writer, denounced 
the just caution of men who are entitled to be cautious,—even 
he who has seen, as we also have done, the grand experiment 
of Foucault, and given the best account of it, makes the re- 
mark, “that the experimental researches of MM. Fizeau and 
Foucault are an evident confirmation of the theory of undula- 
tions!” We agree with the Abbé in the justice of the sentiment, 
but we will not believe that these researches are a demonstration 
of it, on the authority even of a bull, however loudly fulminated 
from any of the intellectual vaticans of Europe.* 





* Some of our readers may not know that Sir Isaac Newton in his discourse on 
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No less interesting than the experiments we have mentioned 
are those of Arago on the interference of polarized rays. In 
conjunction with Fresnel he shewed that two pencils of light 
polarized in the same plane interfere with one another exactly 
like pencils of common light ; 2d, That two pencils whose planes 
of polarisation form an acute angle with one another interfere 
only partially, the intensity of the fringes being greatly dimi- 
nished ; 3d, That rays polarized at right angles to each other do 
not interfere at all ; 4th, That such rays may be brought into the 
same plane of polarisation without interference; and, 5th, That 
two rays polarized at right angles to one another and brought 
into the same plane of polarisation, interfere only when they be- 
long to a pencil originally and entirely polarized in one plane; 
and, 6th, That in the interference of doubly refracted pencils we 
must, besides the difference of paths, take into account half 
an undulation, which has as it were been lost. These great re- 
sults threw a broad light upon the whole phenomena of chro- 
matic polarisation, and overturned the very ingenious theory of 
moveable polarisation which Biot had invented for explaining 
this class of phenomena. 

The discoveries of Arago on the subject of what has been 
called optical meteorology are of peculiar interest. His disco- 
very of a Neutral point in the atmosphere where there is no 
polarisation,—his observations on the polarisation of halos, and 
his polarimeter for measuring degrees of polarisation,—his anti- 
cipation of the polarisation dial—his cyanometer for measuring 
the blue colour of the sky, are a few of the topics which want of 
space only prevents us from describing more fully. 

Passing over, as we must do, his fine researches on the sub- 
ject of Newton’s coloured rings, as produced in polarized light, 
and published in the Mémoires D’Arcueil,—his profound investi- 
gations on the subject of photometry, his experimental verification 
of the formule of Fresnel, and many other researches and 
inventions which it would require a volume to explain, we must 
draw the attention of our readers to his important discoveries on 
the subject of magnetism. 

The general prevalence of magnetism in substances not ferrugi- 
nous had been for some time a subject of experimental research, but 
it is to Arago that we owe the discovery of the universal preva- 
lence of magnetism in bodies. On the 20th Nov. 1844, he commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences his discovery of the magnetic 





colours, read to the Royal Society in 1675, proposes a theory of light in which the 
principles of the emission and undulation theory are combined. With that 
theory, which we do not adopt, the great experiment of Foucault is not at variance. 
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properties of substances not containing iron, Having conceived 
the idea of studying the oscillations of a magnetic needle when 
placed above or in the presence of any body, he suspended a 
magnetic needle above a surface of metal or of water. When 
made to deviate a certain number of degrees from its position, 
it began, when left to itself, to oscillate in arcs of less and less 
amplitude, as if it had been placed in a resisting medium ; and, 
what was peculiarly interesting, the diminution of the ampli- 
tude of the oscillations did not alter the number of oscillations 
executed in a given time. Thus when the semi-amplitude of 
the oscillations of the needle was 43°, and the needle was placed 
upon water, the oscillation lost 10° in amplitude after 30 oscilla- 
tions when the distance of the needle from the water was 63 
millimétres, whereas at a distance of 52°2 millimétres it required 
60 oscillations to produce a loss of 10° of amplitude. 

When the same needle was placed upon Ice, the following 
were the results :— 


Distance of needle No. of oscillations to pro- 


Diminution of amplitude. 


from ice. duce the diminution. 
0°70 Millim. From 53° to 43°, 26 
52°50 one From 53° to 43°. ~60 
When Crown glass was used. 
0°91 Millim. From 90° to 41°. 122 
401... From 90° to 41°. 221 


When the needle was placed upon plates of metal, similar re- 
sults were obtained; but the metals that acted more energeti- 
cally than glass, wood, &c., exhibited a mode of action different 
from these substances. Hence it follows that all bodies placed 
near a magnetic needle in a state of oscillation, exercise over it 
such an action as to diminish the amplitude without altering 
the number of its oscillations, and hence the universal prevalence 
of magnetism in bodies is established. Dr. Seebeck of Berlin 
upon repeating these experiments found that in alloying mag- 
netic with non-magnetic bodies, he could form compounds which 
exercised no action upon the needle. The alloys which specially 
possessed this remarkable property were those consisting of five 
parts of antimony and one of iron, or two parts of copper with 
one of nickel. At its anniversary meeting in 1825, the Royal 
Society of London adjudged the Copley Medal to M. Arago for 
this discovery. 

While occupied in these researches, the idea presented itself 
to our author that the magnetic needle while under the influence 
of a glass or metal plate, might be carried round or in some way 
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affected by the rotation of the plate. In order to perform this 
experiment, an apparatus, consisting chiefly of a clock made of 
copper with the exception of two or three steel pivots, was con- 
structed for the purpose of giving a motion of rotation to the 
plate laid horizontally on the top of a vertical revolving 
axis. Immediately above this was placed a glass receiver, within 
which the needle was suspended so as to take its place horizon- 
tally within a short distance of the revolving plate. 

When the apparatus was prepared, and the copper made to 
revolve under the needle in its place, with a sheet of paper in- 
tervening to prevent disturbance from aerial currents, the 
needle was gradually drawn out of the magnetic meridian with a 
force proportional to the velocity of the copper plate, and as this 
new force is opposed by the magnetic action of the earth, which 
constantly tends to keep the needle in its place, the needle must 
finally take a position of equilibrium depending on the ratio of 
these forces. In very rapid rotations, however, the inferior in- 
fluence of the earth is completely overpowered, and the needle 
turns continually round. In such cases the needle will take a 
fixed position by increasing its distance from the revolving plate, 
the velocity remaining the same, so that the deviation of the 
needle may be made very small by increasing that distance. 

In studying the influence of plates of various metals, Arago 
found the results so dependent on the purity of the materials, that 
he did not publish them, but limited his attention chiefly to the 
determination of the components of the force developed by rota- 
tion, in the direction of three lines parallel to three co-ordinate 
planes perpendicular to each other. The component perpen- 
dicular to the revolving plate, he found to be a repulsive one by 
its action on a long magnet, suspended vertically by a thread to 
the extremity of the arm of a balance in equilibrium with a 
weight at the other extremity. When the plate revolves the mag- 
net is repelled, and the equilibrium of the balance overset. The 
second component is horizontal and perpendicular to a vertical 
plane abutting against the projection of the pole of the needle. 
This is the force which, acting in the direction of a tangent to 
the axis, produces the rotation of the needle. The third com- 
ponent is parallel to the radius which abuts against the projec- 
tion of the pole of the needle. It may be determined by a 
dipping mal“ placed vertically, so that its axis of rotation is 
continued in a plane perpendicular to one of the radii of the 
disc. No action is experienced by a similar needle placed at 
the centre of the disc. There was also a second point nearer 
the margin than the centre, where no change was produced by 
the disc on the position of the needle; but between these neutral 
points the lower pole is constantly attracted towards the centre 
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of the disc, while beyond that point it is repelled. These ex- 
periments were announced to the Academy of Sciences on the 
7th March 1825; and they were exhibited in London in the 
following April by M. Gay Lussac. They excited great interest 
thoughout Europe. Messrs. Babbage and Herschel, Barlow, 
Nobili, Christie, and Messrs. Prevost and Colladon took up the 
subject and obtained many important results. 

In consequence of M. Arago having discovered in 1820, con- 
temporaneously, we believe, with Sir H. Davy and Dr. Seebeck, 
the power of the electric current to impart magnetism to iron 
and steel needles, his friends have claimed for him a share in the 
discovery of the Electric Telegraph. We have not seen sufficient 
evidence, nor do we believe that any exists, to place the name 
of any single person in the history of science, as the discoverer of 
the Electric Telegraph. Although so much has been done by 
individuals, both as discoverers of principles and inventors of 
methods, yet we are not aware of any person having claimed 
for himself the invention of this noble apparatus. If, however, 
we are to give the invention of the steam engine and steam 
vessels to Papin, Hull, and others, who originally suggested 
the idea, we can have no hesitation in assigning the invention 
of the Electric Telegraph to a humble Scotsman who has left 
us only the shadow of his name. Just one hundred years ago, 
a contributor to the Scotch Magazine, dating from Ren- 
frew, published to the world the invention of the Electric 
Telegraph, in terms so distinct that they must take away from 
every claimant any other merit than that of simplifying it, and 
employing the known principles of electricity and magnetism, 
discovered since the time of its inventor. Although this is not 
the place to discuss the history of that invention, we shall give 
our readers the gratification of reading this remarkable pro- 
duction.* 





“ Renfrew, Feb. 1, 1753. 

* «Sir,—It is well known to all who are conversant in electrical experiments, 
that the electric power may be propagated along a small wire, from one place to 
another, without being sensibly abated by the length of its progress. Let then 
a set of wires, equal in number to the letters of the alphabet, be extended horizon- 
tally between two given places, parallel to one another, and each of them about an 
inch distant from that next to it. At every twenty yards end, let them be fixed 
in glass, or jeweller’s cement, to some firm body, both to prevent them from touch- 
ing the earth, or any other non-electric, and from breaking by their own gravity. 
Let the electric gun-barrel be placed at right angles with the extremities of the 
wires, and about an inch below them. Also let the wires be fixed ina solid piece of 
glass, at six inches from the end ; and let that part of them which reaches from 
the glass to the machine, have sufficient spring and stiffness to recover its situation 
after having been brought in contact with this barrel. Close by the supporting 
glass, let a ball be suspended from every wire : and about a sixth or an eighth of 
an inch below the ball, place the letters of an alphabet, marked on bits of paper, 
or any other substance that may be light enough to rise to the electrified ball ; and 
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Among the interesting inquiries of Arago relating to magnet- 
ism, we cannot omit his views respecting what has been called 
by Humboldt magnetic storms or disturbances in the magnetic 
atmosphere, extending themselves to great distances in our 
atmosphere, exhibiting themselves in irregular movements of the 
magnetic needle, and terminating in a display of the aurora 
borealis. In electrical storms, on the other hand, the disturb- 
ances have a limited range, terminating in thunder, and lightning, 
and rain. 

When the construction and safety of steam boilers had become 
objects of national importance, Arago and Dulong were, in 1820, 





at the same time let it be so contrived that each of them may reassume its proper 
place when dropt. All things constructed as above, and the minute previously 
fixed, I begin the conversation with my distant friend in this manner. Having set 
the electrical machine a-going as in ordinary experiments, suppose I am to pro- 
nounce the word Sir; with a piece of glass, or any other electric per se, 1 strike the 
wire S, so as to bring it in contact with the barrel, then i, then 7, all in the same 
way : and my correspondent almost in the same instant observes these several 
characters rise, in order, to the electric balls at his end of the wires. Thus I spell 
away as long as I think fit ; and my correspondent, for the sake of memory, 
writes the characters as they rise, and may join and read them afterwards as often 
as he inclines. Upon a signal given, or from choice, I stop the machine ; and 
taking up the pen in my turn, I write down whatever my friend at the other end 
strikes out. 

“If any body should think this way tiresome, let him, instead of the balls, sus- 
pend a range of bells from the roof, equal in number to the letters of the alphabet ; 
gradually decreasing in size from the bell 4 to Z: and from the horizontal wires, 
let there be another set reaching to the several bells ; one, viz. from the horizontal 
wire A to the bell A, another trom the horizontal wire B to the bell B, &c. ‘Then 
let him who begins the discourse bring the wires in contact with the barrel, as be- 
fore ; and the electric spark breaking on the bells of different size, will inform 
his correspondent by the sound what wires have been touched. And then, by 
some practice, they may come to understand the language of the chimes in whole 
words, without being put to the trouble of writing down every letter. 

“ The same thing may be otherwise effected. Let the balls be suspended over 
the characters as before, but instead of bringing the ends of the horizontal wires 
in contact with the barrel, let a second set reach from the electrified wire, so as to 
be in contact with the horizontal ones ; and let it be so contrived at the same time, 
that any of them may be removed from its corresponding horizontal by the 
slightest touch, and may bring itself again into contact, when left at liberty. This 
may be done by the help of a small spring and slider, or twenty other materials, 
which the least ingenuity will discover. In this way the characters will always 
adhere to the balls, excepting when any of the secondaries is removed from con- 
tact with its horizontal ; and then the letter at the other end of the horizontal will 
immediately drop from its ball. But I mention this only by way of variety. 

“ Some may perhaps think, that although this electric fire has not been ob- 
served to diminish, sensibly, in its progress through any length of wire that 
has been tried hitherto ; yet as that has never exceeded some thirty or forty yards, 
it may be reasonably supposed, that in a far greater length, it would be remark- 
ably diminished, and probably would be entirely drained off in a few miles by the 
surrounding air. ‘To prevent the objection, and some longer argument, lay over 
the wires from one end to the other with a thin coat of jeweller’s cement. This 
may be done for a trifle of additional expense ; and as it is an electric per se, will 
effectually secure any part of the fire from mixing with the atmosphere.—I am, &c, 
C. M.”The Scots Magazine, Feb. 1753, vol. xv. pp. 73, 74. 
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employed by the Government to make experiments on the sub- 
ject, and they drew up tables exhibiting the elastic forces of 
steam at different temperatures. This task, which was executed 
with much ability, was as dangerous as it was difficult. The 
bursting of boilers to which they were constantly exposed, and 
that too in a limited locality, was more hazardous than that of 
shells in a field of battle ; and while military officers who assisted 
them—men of tried courage—grew pale and fled from the scene, 
the two savans went on coolly making their calculations, aud ob- 
serving the temperature and pressure with boilers every moment 
on the point of explosion. * 

Numerous and valuable as are the scientific researches of 
Arago, of which he has himself given an account, yet we should 
form an imperfect estimate either of his genius or of his labours 
were we to measure them by his published writings. In early life, 
when fame is the lofty stimulus to genius, the young philo- 
sopher is little scrupulous about the form or manner in which 
he presents his achievements to the world. To gain the victory 
—to announce it to the world, and to receive the laurel, are the 
sole objects of his desire. If he has competitors in the race of 
ambition who carry less weight than himself, and who have 
more leisure and greater instrumental resources, he is compelled 
to work under a higher mental pressure, and by prematurely dis- 
closing his discoveries, toenable his rival to occupy the very heights 
at which he aimed. ‘Time, however, soon reduces this morbid 
aspiration after fame, and we believe there are few successful 
discoverers who have not withheld from the public large portions 
of their researches, in the hope, frequently a vain one, of finding 
leisure to correct and extend them. If Arago had not published 
so early his paper on chromatic polarisation, he might have an- 
ticipated Biot in many of his great discoveries ; but, on the other 
hand, he ran the risk of losing the priority which he possessed, 
unless he had couched his results in an anagram, or lodged them 
in a sealed packet with the Academy. 

It is doubtless, from causes of this nature, that Arago has left 
behind him so many unpublished memoirs, and so many unde- 
scribed inventions and discoveries. When, in 1850, he himself 
made this announcement to the Academy, it was in terms, and 
under circumstances, which deeply affected his colleagues and 
his audience. “The bad state of my health,” he said, “and the 
great change which my sight has almost suddenly experienced, 
have inspired me with the desire, I may almost say, have im- 
posed upon me the duty, of promptly giving to the public the 
scientific results which i have obtained, and which, for a long 





* Notices on this subject will be found in the Annuaire for 1829 and 1830. 
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time have slumbered in my manuscripts. I have resolved to 
commence with Photometry, a science which, born in the middle 
of our Academy, has remained stationary amidst the progress 
which has been made in optics during the last half century. 
In publishing the results of researches pursued ‘atacand 
for many long years, and with instruments improved or in- 
vented by myself, it appears to me that my communications 
should not bear upon insulated facts, but should rather embrace 
general results mutually connected, so as to form each a chapter 
in science.” With these preliminary observations, our great 
philosopher entered upon the subject of his memoirs, and at 
successive sittings of the Academy, he continued week after week, 
—without the aid of diagrams or instruments,—without looking 
into his MSS.,—without consulting even a memorandum,—to 
describe in detail long series of experiments and calculations, and 
to expound those great physical truths to which they led. These 
memoirs we are happy to announce will speedily be given to the 
world. M. Gide, the celebrated publisher of the Travels and 
Cosmos of Humboldt, has given 120,000 francs, about £5000, 
for the copyright of Arago’s works, printed and in MS. They 
will be published in twelve volumes octavo. Three volumes will 
embrace his historical eloges and biographical notices, preceded 
by Memoirs of his youth. Two volumes will be occupied with 
nineteen scientific memoirs, of which only six or seven have been 
published. Zwo volumes will form a treatise on physical as- 
tronomy, a work of which the highest expectations have been 
formed. Other three volumes will comprehend the scientific 
notices which have appeared in the Annuaires, including a new 
edition of the remarkable one on Thunder, which Arago had 
prepared on his deathbed, The last volume will contain reports 
made to the different legislative assemblies on the subject of 
fortifications and other public works. M. Barral, formerly a 
pupil of the Polytechnic School, and Professor of Chemistry, 
has undertaken the duty of editing the works of his friend, and 
there is reason to believe that they will very soon be in the pos- 
session of the public. 

Although these volumes will form the true monument to the 
memory of their distinguished author, yet the friends of Arago 
have, with great propriety, resolved to erect, in honour of him, a 
more public memorial. We trust that this will neither be a 
marble bust in the Institute, which private friends may supply, 
nor a colossal figure in bronze, nor a sepulchral column over his 
ashes, but a noble building erected in the heart of Paris, at whose 
base the youth of France may kneel, or within whose precincts 
they may imbibe those ennobling sentiments, or study those 
immortal truths which will ever be associated with his name. 
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_ It is difficult to draw in a few definite lines the character of a 
man like Arago, presented to us as it is under so many phases, 
and viewed from so many points of sight. A child of the first 
revolution—a stripling during the consulate and military sway 
of Napoleon—a public teacher under the restoration—a legislator 
under the unconstitutional regime of Louis Philippe—a cabinet 
minister under the provisional government—a deputy under the 
second republic—and a dying man under the second empire,— 
we find him carried, a patriot, to his grave by the representatives 
of all the conflicting opinions, and all the antagonist authorities 
of his country. Through what dangerous quicksands must such 
a course have Jain? How many Charybdises must the pilgrim 
have crossed, and how many Scyllas evaded in so stormy a pas- 
sage to the grave? It would be difficult to delineate in its noble 
outline and godlike form the character of a patriot and a philan- 
thropist, two inseparable names ;—but that statesman is, doubt- 
less, deserving of the double title who has lived simply and died 
in poverty—who has refused salaries that he had earned, and 
emoluments that he had won, and who has spent his life in de- 
veloping the only true sources of national greatness and social 
regeneration—the education of the commonwealth—the advance- 
ment of science, literature, and the arts—the simplification of 
knowledge, and the diffusion of it among all classes of the people. 
In this its highest meaning Arago was a statesman, and one of 
that honoured group whose destiny it has been to take an efficient 
part in these various branches of their country’s service. But in 
thus serving his country, he became the benefactor of the human 
family. Every step in the patriot’s career, though primarily 
taken for his country, is ultimately taken for mankind. The 
lesson which is taught, and the example which is set on the Seine 
or on the Thames, will be learned and imitated on the Mississippi, 
and on the Volga. The law of truth and justice which triumphs 
over European anarchy, will yet tame the ferocious Tartar, and 
fix the wandering Arab. 

It is, however, in his character as a philosopher and as a Per- 
petual Secretary of the Institute that Arago is best known and 
most appreciated in England. He was personally acquainted 
with the greater number of our distinguished men, and received 
as a foreign member into almost all our Societies. His genius— 
his talents—his discoveries—his manly character—his high esti- 
mate of intellectual worth, were universally admired, and if we 
ever heard a sound not in unison with the language of praise, it 
was but the expression of regret that so distinguished a philoso- 
pher should have been exposed to the political convulsions which 
had been so long desolating his country. 

As an editor of the Annales de Chimie et de Physique and of 
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the Comptes Rendus, &c.,* Arago was specially called upon to de- 
cide in cases of disputed inventions and discoveries. We all know 
how complicated such questions become when discussed under 
the influence of national and personal feeling, and we have seen 
how these feelings Nave operated in the history of Fluxions and 
in the recent controversies respecting the discovery of Neptune. 
Arago has been rashly accused of always leaning to his country ; 
but though we do not concur in some of his decisions, nor admit 
the rules which some of his countrymen have laid down as the 
basis of such adjudications, we yet regard his decisions as the con- 
victions of an upright man, subject, like every other judge, to 
the influences around him. How different is the conduct of 
some of our own self-constituted arbiters of science, who, with 
no country in their heart, have, under the impulse of an ignoble 
personality, transferred to foreign claimants discoveries which 
have been made at home. 

One of the brightest phases in the character of Arago was his 
ardent love of science,—his admiration of those who advanced 
it,—his zeal to encourage youthful genius, and to patronize the 
ingenuity and inventions of the humblest artisan. In the name 
of the youth and the workmen of Paris, M. Barral has expressed 
the affection and gratitude which they owe him. M. Flourens 
has recorded in eloquent terms the sentiments of the Academy 
which he adorned ; and the veterans of science who have mourned 
his loss in the different capitals of the civilized world, will doubtless 
join in the glowing sentiments of the chief whom they honour, 
—the illustrious Baron Humboldt, the father of the republic of 
science :—“ But that,” says he, “which characterized this singular 
man was not only the fire of genius which produced, and the 
penetration which enabled him to develop new creations as things 
that had been long achieved by human intelligence ;—it was the 
attractive union of the energy and elevation of an empassioned 
character, with the most affectionate gentleness of disposition. 
I am proud to think that, by my tender devotions and my re- 
spectful admiration, I have belonged to him during forty-four 
years ;—that my name will be sometimes pronounced beside his 
great name ;—and that all my works bear testimony to my gra- 
titude and warm affection.” 

After such expressions of admiration and friendship from 
authorities so high, we should scarcely have ventured to add a 
few words of our own, had we not been placed toward Arago in 
a relation very different from theirs. Forty years have elapsed 
since the writer of these lines became acquainted with Arago, 





* Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires des Séances de L’ Académie. Par MM. les 
Secrétaires Perpétuels, 1835-1854. 
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when engaged in the same inquiries with himself. ‘Che tie 
created by similarity of studies, though at first strong, is often 
one which is most easily severed. Whether in the pursuit of 
fame we outstrip our friend, or are left behind in the race, we 
reach the goal with some disturbance in the affections. The 
silver cord, though neither enfeebled nor broken, may yet have 
given forth a discordant sound, That man indeed can have no 
feeling for his mission who does not vindicate a right of discovery 
with all the energy which truth and justice demand, and hence 
it is that, under peculiar circumstances, men of ardent tempera- 
ment have permitted such discussions to cool down the general 
flow of the affections. Time, however, never fails to thaw the 
current that has been only frozen; and rival philosophers soon 
learn to leave to posterity the settlement of their claims, and to 
entrust to it the correction even of contemporary injustice. We 
have had the good fortune, as we now feel it, of breaking a 
lance with Arago, both as a principal and a second, in some of the 
tournaments of science. A nobler and more generous opponent 
we never encountered. When after a campaign of twenty-five 
years it became necessary that we should meet, he prepared the 
way by a letter of lofty sentiment and warm affection. Other 
twenty years have elapsed, in which we have found ourselves in 
open combat with him on questions of exciting interest and 
national feeling; but he has ever shewn to us the warmest 
friendship, not only in words which he has addressed to the 
world, but in acts of substantial and much valued kindness, 
It is therefore with the deepest sorrow that we mourn the 
double loss of a friend and of a sage, and that we now express 
over his tomb our admiration of his genius, our sympathy with 
his patriotism, our gratitude for his kindness, and our affection 
for his character. 


We could have wished to have here closed our account of M. 
Arago; but an attack has been made upon him in England by 
one of our most respectable Journals, so violent in its character, 
so false in its statements, and so vicious in the motives which 
have inspired it, that we owe it to the scientific character of our 
country to disavow it as the production of any English philoso- 
pher. Although the title of the article is, The /nstitute of France, 
a subject not very interesting to the readers of the Quarterly 
Review, yet that title is assumed in order to introduce an 
account of the Academy of Sciences, and thus gain a position 
from which to throw dishonour on its Perpetual Secretary. 
Had the writer of this tirade subjected to criticism any of the 
works of Arago, or questioned the originality or value of any 
of his discoveries, or had he been led in political discussion to 
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challenge his patriotism or denounce his republicanism, we should 
have been the last to interfere even with the licentiousness of 
literary criticism, or the virulence of political slander. But the 
article to which we refer is an attack upon the entire life and 
character and motives of a great man,—dictated by personal re- 
sentment,—pretending to instruct the public when its object is to 
wound the individual,—and masking under the incense of praise 
the poison of its stiletto. 

The attack upon the Institute as a body will no doubt be re- 
pelled by an elaborate exposure of its falsehoods. It is with the 
charges against the Academy of Sciences and M. Arago that we 
shall deal. This distinguished body is charged “ with adopting 
in the present day new methods to gain an ascendency over the 
public !” It is described as an inferior body to the Academy under 
Lagrange and Laplace,—as unjustly boasting of the superiority 
of its mathematicians,—as having lost its pre-eminence in Europe, 
and as addressing itself to the populace, and winning their sym- 
pathy by the tone of its pence The older members, Biot, 
‘henard, Cauchy, Mirbel, Arago, and Chevreul, are set down as 
belonging to another age; and Dumas, Elie de Beaumont, and 
Leverrier, the younger members, are denounced as “more de- 
voted to politics than to physics.” 

This change of character is ascribed to the admission of the 
public to its meetings, which is considered as no less a revolu- 
tion than that of the State in 1830! Profound discussions are 
now said to have disappeared, and the Academicians seek only 
the favour of the crowd. The Comptes Rendus, the noblest 
scientific journal in the world, is said to have been established 
“as a great instrument of domination,” and to be often filled with 
worthless communications. M. Arago is declared to be “ the 
promoter of this revolution.” He is charged with ignorance of 
mathematics and of classical learning ;—with seeking for an 
easily won applause in the exposition of popular science ;—with 
exhibiting an intolerance without bounds when a republican ;— 
with leaguing himself with the ultra-liberal party ;—with address- 
ing himself to false and vulgar patriotism ;—with claiming all 
discoveries for Frenchmen ;—with preferring the productions of 
an ouvrier to those of a philosopher ;—with setting aside in the 
Academy important discoveries to announce showers of frogs to 
please “a gaping crowd ;” and with “ pulling down the pillars of 
the Temple of Science to make sport for the Philistines.” Out 
of a thousand of examples” of virulent discussions, in which the 
“rigour of philosophical disputation is exchanged for the heated 
declamation of popular demagogues,” the critic gives one of a 
very gentle character on the authority of a Havre newspaper. M. 
Arago is next charged with voting for that distinguished natural- 
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ist, Charles Bonaparte, as a candidate for the Academy, in 
opposition to M. Delessert. The patronage of the numerous 
professorships possessed by the Academy is said to be so abused, 
that combinations are made in order that the success of an elec- 
tion may sooner or later result in some advantage to the elector or 
his friend. M. Arago is next attacked for having obtained large 
grants for the Observatory, and yet for neglecting the duties 
which he owes it. He is especially charged with the crime of 
not having discovered any of the twenty-seven little planets ; and 
the critic “safely predicts that when Arago turns politics oul of the 
door, the planets will begin to peep in at the window,” as if he 
did not know that none of these planets have been discovered at 
Greenwich, Edinburgh, Dublin, Cambridge, Oxford, Copen- 
hagen, Altona, Dorpat, Pulkova, just because these great obser- 
vatories have a very different kind of work to perform. Even 
the leviathan telescope of Lord Rosse declines to push out its 
gridiron tongue to feed upon the small fry of Asteroids. But 
not only did Arago neglect little planets ;—he treated magni- 
ficent comets as disrespectfully! “ While the argus of the 
Paris observatory was asleep, the idle promenader on the Boule- 
vards des Italiens detected one evening a magnificent comet, 
which was not seen by astronomer Arago and his assistants till 
the following night !” 

Such is the attack upon a great man which has been fulminated 
for the instruction of English conservatives,—an attack written 
and issued when Arago was lying blind on his deathbed, and 
unable to put forth the paw of the lion to crush his antagonist. 
Arago died on the very day, we believe, of the publication of 
the Review, as if the intellectual Upas had sent its poison by 
telegraph to carry off its victim. 

To some of the copies of the Review there was appended a 
slip of paper expressing the hypocritical regret that the state of 
Arago’s health was not known to the author. The apology, if 
it is meant as one, is false. All the world knew that Arago 
had been blind and dying for the last two years, disappointing 
week after week the fears of his physicians, and labouring with 
decaying life, to prepare an intellectual legacy to posterity. 

We have asked ourselves the question, Could any English 
philosopher have composed the extraordinary production which 
we have been condemning? We answer, impossible—impos- 
sible even if there exists a philosopher whom Arago’s influence has 
excluded from being a member of the Academy. We have 
asked ourselves another question : Can it be written by a French- 
man? and we answer, equally impossible, unless by some deadly 
royalist whom Arago may have had a share in driving from 
the Republic. 
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Art. VIII.—Cybele Britannica; or British Plants, and their 
Geographical Relations. By Hewerr CorrreLt WATSON. 
In three volumes octavo. London, 1847-1852. 


Ir we duly consider the peculiar characters of Natural His- 
tory, whether viewed as an efficient mental training, an amusing 
study, or, as powerfully aiding the progress of the arts of life, we 
must join ourselves to those who lament that it does not occupy 
its true place as a branch of general education. Indeed we fear 
that many of our readers would feel themselves in no ordinary 
degree puzzled to give an intelligible reply to the question, 
“What is Natural History?” Those who have devoted their 
attention to the subject, and who are qualified to give a trust- 
worthy opinion regarding it, would readily reply—the object of 
Natural History is to determine the appearances, relations, and 
functions of the beings constituting the Inorganic and Organized 
Kingdoms—and be disposed to recommend the substitution of 
the more appropriate phrase, “ NaruraL Scrence.” Accord- 
ing to this view, we may regard Natural History as occupied 
with, or embracing the four following branches of knowledge, viz. 
in the inorganic kingdom, mineralogy and geology, and in the 
organized kingdom, phytology (or botany) and zoology. But while 
these are the views usually entertained by intelligent na- 
turalists, we fear that less distinct notions prevail in high places. 
In Oxford, there will be found a Sherardian Professor of Botany 
and Agriculture, together with readers in mineralogy and geo- 
logy ; and we have chairs of botany, mineralogy, and geology in 
the sister university of Cambridge. Trinity College, Dublin, 
likewise occupies a condition of equality with her English rela- 
tions, and all of them agree in overlooking ZOOLOGY, although 
the most important department of the science. 

When the University College, London, was founded in 1826, 
zoology occupied a prominent place, along with mineralogy and 
botany. Three years later, on the formation of King’s College, 
the four branches of natural history were, at last, fully recog- 
nised, and chairs of mineralogy, geology, botany, and zoology 
were instituted. Naturalists, at this time, began to indulge the 
hope, that their favourite branch of study, in its several import- 
ant bearings, was now secured in its proper position in the United 
Kingdom, But their expectations were destined to be speedily 
withered by a retrograde movement, under the sanction of the 
imperial government. In the new colleges in Ireland, a chair 
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of natural history certainly occupies a place, but there is, at the 
same time, a chair which includes mineralogy and geology. As- 
suming that the chairs of natural history in these colleges embrace 
botany and zoology, then, in the opinion of our rulers, these two 
branches of science can be satisfactorily taught by the same 
individual, in the course of a single session, and that mineralogy, 
including metallurgy, together with geology, are equally limited 
and comprehensible. 

In the colleges of Scotland, natural history cannot be contem- 
plated as occupying a respectable position, In the University 
of St. Andrews and the Marischal College of Aberdeen, we find 
natural history, by some strange coincidences, united with civil 
history—while, in the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
botany constitutes a separate class, and to the occupants of the 
natural history chair are consigned the sciences of mineralogy, 
geology, and zoology. To any one acquainted with the import- 
ant nature and vast extent of those three branches of science, 
destined to be taught by a single individual, in the course of a 
single session, it will appear obvious that the task must be exe- 
cuted perfunctorily. In truth, a single watchman would be as 
competent for the protection of the lives and property of the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, as a professor thus overburdened, to execute 
his immense task with even tolerable success. We earnestly re- 
commend this important subject to the favourable consideration 
of our university reformers. 

While we have cause to complain that natural history is not 
suitably recognised, in reference to its constituent branches, we 
equally lament that its very position in the educational course is 
either overlooked or transposed. In illustration of this remark 
we may state, that in the University of Edinburgh, natural his- 
tory and botany, by a strange combination of circumstances, are 
considered as the appropriate and peculiar study of the youthful 
aspirants to it practice. The occupants of the chairs are 
considered as belonging to the medical faculty, and deemed co- 
ordinate with anatomy, surgery, midwifery, or medicine. In- 
deed, in the published programme for the present session, in 
the list of chairs natural history occupies a station intermediate 
between anatomy and midwifery! A student, in order to qua- 
lify for obtaining the degree of “ Doctor of Medicine,” must at- 
tend the classes of natural history and botany, and be separately 
examined by the professors of these sciences. He must likewise 
attend the class of materia medica, and a third examination be 
submitted to, for the purpose of testing the knowledge of the can- 
didate respecting the application of natural history and botany to 
medical purposes. 
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We have never been able to discover any satisfactory reason 
why mineralogy, geology, botany, and zoology should be con- 
sidered requisite to form a physician any more than a divine or 
a lawyer. Nor should it be concealed that, in consequence of 
those branches of science being attached to the medical faculty, 
parents are too frequently prevented from directing their youth- 
head to the study of those important departments of knowledge 
with which every one laying claim to a “ liberal education” 
should be acquainted. Let the patrons of the university remove 
these chairs from the medical faculty, and place them, together 
with chemistry, in their proper position along with the usual 
classes in the faculty of arts. The demand for attendance on 
such classes by the medical faculty need not be altered, while 
a new and important element wonld be introduced in reference 
to the degree of “ Master of Arts,” 

Changes of the kind now recommended, although fully within 
the power of the Magistrates of Edinburgh, as patrons of the 
university, would be opposed by a few, and the seemingly high 
authority of the Royal Commissioners of Inquiry into the State 
of the Universities of Scotland, (1831,) produced in justifica- 
tion. In their “ Report,” which is of a very anomalous char- 
acter, while the said Commissioners statute and ordain that the 
candidate for the degree of doctor in medicine “ shall attend 
the class of botany in a university,” and enjoin a course of 
chemistry during the first session, they only “ recommend 
attendance upon a course” of natural history. In order to 
obtain the degree of “ Master of Arts,” they overlook botany 
altogether, but statute and ordain that attendance shall be re- 
quired in the classes of natural history and chemistry. The 
same rules are prescribed for the curriculum of the University 
of Glasgow, from which we may infer that the Royal Commis- 
sioners considered botany as exclusively a fit subject for the 
student of medicine, while natural history should belong to 
the arts. 

Several years later, the Royal Commissioners for visiting the 
Aberdeen colleges, recommended the institution of a single chair 
for natural history and botany to be comprehended in the 
medical faculty, along with chemistry. From this recommenda- 
tion, it appears that these Royal Commissioners were not aware 
of the character of the branches of knowledge legitimately in- 
cluded under the term natural history, and added botany, be- 
cause, somewhere or somehow, they had heard of such a class 
constituting a part of the medical curriculum. 

We have, in these preliminary remarks, wandered perhaps a 
little from our proper path, in the hope that our well-meant re- 
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marks may be instrumental in calling public attention to our 
deplorable condition in reference to natural history, and awaken 
our really earnest educationists to the consideration of an im- 
portant subject. We have no objections to a grant of public 
money for the endowment of a chair of botany, or the main- 
tenance of a botanic garden; but we at the same time assert our 
conviction, that a chair of zoology ought to be instituted in all 
our universities, with its appropriate appendage,—a zoological 
garden. Palms require a lofty roof, so do giraffes, —“ weeds and 
vermin” should share alike. Nor should we forget, that, in a 
country abounding in valuable minerals and ores, the source of 
a considerable share of our national wealth, we have not, in 
Scotland, a single chair in any of our universities appropriated 
to the study of mineralogy! Let us now more particularly 
advert to botany or phytology. 

The late Professor Moles of Friburgh, announced that, “ of 
all the departments into which natural history has been divided, 
botany is the most complete and advanced. The idea of 
natural history may therefore be developed best by considering 
this division of it. Now, botany is nothing else than the science 
of finding the systematic name of a plant from its known or ob- 
served natural properties, that is to say, by means of its char- 
acters, or of finding the natural properties when the name is 
given; and all the arrangements, subdivisions, and collocations 
employed by this science are directed to this purpose. Natural 
history is therefore nothing else than the science of finding the 
systematic name from the characters of a production of nature 
generally, or vice versa,” 

We have selected this statement as giving a tolerably fair re- 
presentation of those notions which are entertained by many 
respecting natural history, and the character of the methods 
or systems which are employed in extending its limits, or in ex- 
hibiting the importance of its conquests. These sentiments, 
however, seem to indicate the prevailing indistinct conceptions 
of the true principles of arrangement, and serve to encourage 
exertions in a direction where success cannot reasonably be 
looked for. 

The student of botany, or the learner, pursues one course, the 
experienced botanist another. The operations of the former are 
chiefly analytical, while those of the latter are in a great mea- 
sure synthetical. Adopting this view of the subject, let us in the 
first instance contemplate the efforts of one beginning the study. 
He is made aware that there is a stock of knowledge in botany as 
in other sciences, constituted by the labours of those who have 
trodden the path of inquiry, and who have published the re- 
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sult of these exertions. But these recorded observations cannot 
become available without an acquaintance with the terms in 
which it is necessary to express them. We may find in the 
index of a book, Avena, Bromus, Juncus, or Rumex, and be- 
lieve that these terms refer to things existing, but this will not 
serve without other aid, to conduct us to the things themselves. 
We must begin with the study of organisms, and endeavour by 
analytical processes to connect them with the terms by which 
they are expressed or represented. The index we can now employ, 
at this comparatively advanced stage, and it will enable us 
readily to ascertain all that the author has published on the sub- 
ject. In this manner, at a very easy rate, and by something 
like a royal road, we can rank as shareholders in the common 
stock, and receive our dividend as contributed by the labours of 
others. 

The practice of beginning the study of botany by ascertaining 
the meaning of the terms employed, with the view of gaining an 
acquaintance with the knowledge of plants which has been re- 
corded—this finding of names, is usually entered upon by the 
help of what is termed the artificial method. This phrase, how- 
ever, is faulty in the extreme, and with some advantage might be 
denominated the discriminative system. In the employment of 
this method, we observe differences and resemblances, positive 
and negative characters, as so many sign-posts to guide us to the 
wished for end—the name of the plant, in order, that through 
the appropriate terms we may be able to search its history—in 
its peculiar structure, mode of growth, appointed locality, and 
specific properties. 

In the artificial or discriminative system, therefore, those dis- 
tinguishing characters are the best which conduct, with the least 
labour or by the shortest road, to the object aimed at, which is 
nothing more than to become acquainted with the name. At 
this stage of the process, however, the students of botany 
usually separate into two well marked groups. 

The first comprehends those who flatter themselves that they 
have become botanists when they are able to call the stinging 
nettle Urtica urens, the curled dock Rumex crispus, and can 
gabble out a few such binary terms. Unfortunately, the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the public favours the growth of this sort of 
quackery, and too frequently permits such contemptible jabberers 
to pass for botanists, The second group includes such as search 
after the name, in the first instance, with the view of making 
themselves acquainted with the known history of plants, for the 
purpose of guiding their researches after truth, and at the same 
time to qualify them for adding to those treasures which their 
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predecessors have so liberally provided. Such inquirers soon 
—" the true purpose of the artificial method, and seek to 

ecome acquainted with those synthetical operations which dis- 
play the progress of the science, and the knowledge which has 
been acquired of the rules and purposes of the Supreme. 

When the student of botany has advanced in his labours to 
such an extent as to become tolerably familiar with the names 
and uses of the more ordinary plants, he commences a process 
of grouping, endeavouring to trace relations of form, structure, 
function, and distribution. This so called natural method, now 
offers him the required assistance, and professes to exhibit the 
“enenegg” of the social condition of vegetable society. Here, 

owever, difficulties present themselves of no ordinary magnitude. 
In the discriminative system we frame our own rules, and feel 
ourselves at liberty to follow the easiest or the shortest course. 
But in the natural method we attempt to discover these, and to 
exhibit the plans and procedure of the Creator—the relations 
which he has established, and the harmony, which, by various 
and complicated adaptations, appears everywhere to prevail. 

In the formation of a natural method botanists, in general, 
seem to have committed a great error, by overlooking the im- 
portant fact that the different systems of organs constituting a 
plant do not maintain the same co-ordinate degree of develop- 
ment, when we trace their exhibited features, in any extensive 
or even limited series of species. Let us take the genus elder 
or Sambucus as an illustrative example. The group is termed 
a natural one, while the differences which prevail and by which 
the species are constituted are not merely those of degree, but 
of kind. We pass over the circumstances of the cymes of 
the common elder,—S. nigra, having five, while those of the 
dwarf elder,—S. ebulus, have only three main branches; and 
also the obsolete stipules of the former and the foliaceous stipules 
of the latter; for the magic word atrophy will sufficiently mystify 
even these permanent differences so as to permit the two plants 
to occupy a place in the same genus, But how shall we establish 
a relationship between the arboreous stem of the common elder 
and the herbaceous stem of the dwarf species? In the former 
species the developing buds of this year build up a stem which 
receives symmetrical additions in each succeeding year through- 
out the life of the plant. Widely different is the condition of 
the latter in reference to the laws of its growth. The plant 
produces a bud at the plane between the root and the stem while 
it is ripening its seeds, and then dies. The bud, thus produced, 
becomes evolved in the following season, when the stems and 
roots of its progenitor have returned to dust. Can any grouping 
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be more artificial than this? Whence does it proceed? On 
attentive consideration we shall find that every system of organs, 
as the supporting, nutritive, protective and reproductive, may 
be respectively employed as the basis or standard of classifica- 
tion; but we shall find that, having selected our system of 
organs, some of the other systems will appear in rebellion. In 
other words, a linear arrangement that does not violate affinity 
is impracticable, while it would be easy to prove that we may 
have as many natural, or affinitive methods, as we have systems 
of organs among plants. Viewing methods in this light we need 
not wonder at the author of “ A Descriptive Account of the Polo 
de Vaca” thus expressing himself :—‘“ I fully and freely grant 
that the Jussieuan arrangement has rare excellencies and is 
possessed of many virtues; I only protest against the assumed 
title which its votaries claim for it,—‘ the Natural System, 
What! are the bread-/ruit tree and the cow tree natural associates 
of the nettle, or the dock or rhubarb of the seaside grape? When 
men gather figs of thorns and grapes of thistles, when incon- 
gruity means congruity, then may the Jussieuan arrangement 
be emphatically denominated, par exrcellence,—the NATURAL 
System !” 

The science of botany, although founded on a knowledge of 
the form and structure of plants, and largely occupied with their 
discrimination and arrangement, embraces another and more 
generally interesting field of inquiry,—the DistripuTton of 
Pants. On this subject, Mr, Watson, in the work before us, 
enters with great earnestness and success, leaving the student 
of British botany without excuse if he confines his attention 
merely to names and forms. Before, however, we particularly 
call the attention of our readers to the peculiar claims of the 
“ Cybele Britannica,” we deem it expedient to make a few general 
observations for the purpose of rendering our remarks more 
easily comprehended. 

The distribution of plants naturally divides itself into two 
branches,—geographical and physical. When the localities 
of the individuals of a species have been determined, it will 
be found that they extend latitudinally and longitudinally over 
a certain space, which is termed the AREA of its GEOGRAPHICAL 
DistrrpuTion. This area differs greatly in its magnitude in 
different species, and in the mode in which the individuals are 
dispersed on its surface. The Winter’s bark (Drimys winteri) 
abounds on the Continent of America over no less than eighty- 
six degrees of latitude, while the individuals of the Kerguelen’s 
land cabbage are confined to that single spot on the earth’s sur- 
face, which, in other respects, has secured for it the unenviable 
title of the “ Island of Desolation.” 
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In an area of geographical distribution, which, like a river 
basin in its springs, is enclosed by a line drawn around all the 
localities, the individuals may be gregarious or solitary, distribu- 
ted with tolerable uniformity or occurring throughout the space 
in patches at irregular and often distant intervals. Each species 
has its own peculiar area of distribution, and hence the areas of 
the different species will be found to overlap one another in 
every conceivable manner, in consequence of the great differ- 
ences prevailing in their extent and form, apart from their inte- 
rior arrangements. 

In examining the peculiar positions which the individuals of 
different species occupy in the areas of their geographical dis- 
tribution, we find those of one species occupying the sea, while 
those of another are confined to lakes and rivers. Some species 
dwell on the seashore, while others prefer an inland site,—the 
plains or the summits of the mountains, In these various posi- 
tions great differences prevail in reference to moisture, light, 
and heat, which, separately or combined, constitute the condi- 
tions intended to be expressed by the phrase,—“ THe PuysicaL 
DistTrRiBuTION OF Pants.” Their distribution, however, is 
frequently modified to a considerable extent by the power of 
accommodation to circumstances which plants possess, as living 
beings, and by which they can occupy positions, in their geo- 
graphical area, varying in their physical conditions, Thus, 
thrift, scurvy-grass, and others, ordinarily found on the sea- 
shore, can likewise thrive on high mountains; in the latter 
situation employing potash as the substitute for the soda, and 
losing the iodine which they contained in their ordinary haunts. 
The translation of plants by human agency furnishes proof that 
the area of a species may be greatly more confined than is ren- 
dered necessary by its constitutional character. Thus, in our 
own country we have greatly extended the geographical occu- 
pancy of many culinary vegetables ; and if we look to our West 
Indian possessions the case appears even in a stronger point of 
view. In these islands the most valuable materials of their ex- 
port are derived from plants which have been removed from 
their natural areas, and cultivated under considerably different 
physical conditions. We may here refer to the rice, sugar-cane, 
cotton, indigo, coffee, ginger, and many others. 

Perhaps the most obvious physical distribution of plants is into 
those of sea and land. Although this distinction is, in ordinary 
circumstances, sufficiently obvious, yet when we attempt to as- 
sign to either group a definite limit, we feel no inconsiderable 
difficulty. On many flat marshy shores may be witnessed the 
Glacex maritima living in company with the Fucus vesiculosus, 
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thus uniting the flowering plants with the alge, and rendering 
the grass-line a doubtful limit. The Vervucaria maura and Fucus 
nodosus grow together, thus conjoining the algw and lichens, 
while the alge and mosses coalesce in locality by the contiguous 
group of Lichina pygmea and Grimmea maritima. 

When the modes of distribution of the land plants are carefully 
examined, we cannot fail to observe that the physical conditions 
of certain localities, with respect to moisture and dryness, regu- 
late the distribution of particular species, This circumstance did 
not escape the notice of the earlier observers, as indicated by the 
questions “Can the rush grow up without mire? can the flag grow 
without water?” These are, indeed, questions which many farmers 
of the old school in various parts of the kingdom do not, even at 
this comparatively advanced period, sufficiently comprehend. 
The laws, however, which are here referred to, may be traced 
in their full operation by attending to the places of growth or 
abodes of our wild plants, as is well illustrated in the work 
before us. 

The author of “ Cybele Britannica” has been well known for 
several years as a diligent inquirer into the geographical and 
physical distribution of our native species. At the close of the 
year 1882, he printed and circulated privately a small work under 
the title “ Outlines of the Geographical Distribution of British 
Plants,” and obtained, in consequence, a number of important 

contributions for a more extended production, Accordingly in 
, 1835 he published his “ Remarks on the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of British Plants chiefly in connexion with Latitude, Eleva- 
tion, and Climate.” In the present work, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1847, the author enters more minutely into 
the characters of their distribution, and in his introductory re- 
marks explains the origin of the title. He considers “ the study 
of geographical botany, or investigations into the distributions of 
! plants over the surface of the earth as a branch of knowledge 
distinct from that which is more exclusively concerned with the 
technical classification and description of species, ‘This study has 
been variously denominated ‘ Phytography,’ ‘ Botanical Geogra- 
yhy,’ * Geographical Botany,’ and ‘ Geographical Distribution of 
Plants, These compound names are all of them objectionable, 
they are inconveniently long for titles of books, and none of them 
can be said sufficiently to express the scope of the present work. 
The author ventures, therefore, to substitute the mythological 
name of CYBELE; that is the name of the goddess who was 
supposed to preside over the productions of the earth, The name 
of ¢ Flora’ has long been used for those catalogues of plants in 
which are described the species of any definite section of the 
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earth ; that of ‘ Cybele’ appears quite as applicable to one which 
is intended to show their relations to the earth as local produc- 
tions of the ground and climate.” 

We do not consider it a subject of sufficient interest to inves- 
tigate the relative merits of the rivals Flora and Cybele. There 
is much in a good name, but sometimes in science there appears 
to be a peculiar charm about a new one. 

The author, for the accomplishment of his. object, has found it 
necessary to change the conventional arrangement of the surface 
of our island, observing, “ The counties being thus too numerous, 
while the three ancient political divisions (England, Wales, Scot- 
land) are too few and unequal for the object of this work, an inter- 
mediate set of sections became necessary,—larger than mere coun- 
ties—smaller than kingdoms. In fixing upon such intermediate 
sections, it has appeared most convenient to make them in confor- 
mity with the old established divisions into kingdoms and coun- 
ties ; as much regard being still given to the physical geography 
of Britain as is consistent with the prescribed rule. In forming 
these sections a mutual line was first traced from the south coast 
of England, northwards into the Highlands of Scotland ; the line 
corresponding with the boundaries of counties, and being traced 
in that course which would best divide the counties whose rivers 
flow to the east coast, from those whose waters are emptied into 
the western ocean. The two longitudinal divisions were then 
transversely subdivided into PROVINCES, or groups of counties 
which together constitute the basin of a principal river, or have 
some other physical peculiarity in common. The medial line 
was not continued northward of Inverness, where Scotland be- 
comes very narrow, and counties extend from the east to the west 
coast. The wide county of Inverness itself, also extending from 
east to west, is bisected by the line; the eastern portion (Moray, 
including the small counties of Elgin and Nairn) being thus di- 
vided from the western portion.” By this mode of proceeding, 
our author has constituted eighteen Provinces, the first of which 
is termed the “ Peninsula,” and includes Cornwall, Devon, and 
Somerset, and the last, “ the North Isles,” includes the Hebrides, 
Orkney and Shetland. These subdivisions, it must be noticed, 
are unconnected with physical condition, arbitrary in their group- 
ing, and calculated to distract by the novelty of their titles. Who 
would expect to find the county of Ayr among the “ West Low- 
lands, or the Hebrides in the North Isles?” The reasons assigned 
for this peculiar mode of mapping are by no means satisfactory, 
and not calculated to render more minute or accurate our ac- 
quaintance with native plants. 

In the arrangement of British plants according to the ascend- 
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ing or climatic zones, our author has experienced difficulties 
which he very candidly acknowledges :— 


“On a single mountain, as we have seen, local changes in the 
character of its surface, and the difference of aspect on its decli- 
vities, will disturb the regularity of its ascending zones. On an ex- 
tended range of mountains the disturbing effect of local peculiarities 
will become much more obvious. And when we have to adapt our 
zones to several groups of mountains, dissimilar in extent, elevation, 
latitude, maritime proximity, and other circumstances, it then be- 
comes difficult to define them with any exactness. This difficulty is 
experienced in tracing the ascending zones of plants in Britain. The 
absolute elevation at which the same species will grow, varies by 
many hundred feet on different mountains, And as this variation is 
by no means uniform with different species, we find local changes 
in their relative elevation also, the limit of one being compared with 
the limit of another. Notwithstanding such local exceptions, how- 
ever, the general rule will be found true, that a species which rises 
higher than another on one range of mountains, will usually be found 
higher on other ranges; and the commoner the species the more exact 
is the rule found to be. : 

* As before explained, it is upon the prevailing regularity of this 
fact or rule, that the climatic zones of plants are founded and defined ; 
the presence or absence of some common and conspicuous species 
being made the test of the zone. The primary division which is here 
to be proposed, as one best applicable in Britain, is ostensibly founded 
upon an artificial character, namely, the presence or absence of culti- 
vation. It is by this character that we may distinguish the lower 
from the upper zones of plants; giving to the former the common 
designation of Agrarian, and calling the latter by the name of Arctic 
zones ; or, to prevent confusion with subordinate divisions, it may be 
well to say, in the first instance, Agrarian regions and Arctic regions. 

“In the spontaneous vegetation of Britain, we can find no charac- 
ter equally obvious and general with that afforded by the cultivation 
of grain, The interests of mankind are so intimately connected with 
the production of corn, that we shall everywhere find cultivated fields 
as far up the valleys and acclivities of the mountains as their climate 
will allow. No doubt, we may see many spots where the nature of 
the soil and surface, rather than the climate, forbids success in cul- 
tivation. But a correct observer can scarcely be misled in such in- 
stances, since he will usually find cultivation sufficiently near those 
spots, to show that it has not been prevented by inferiority of climate. 
Moreover, nature will afford us a second test of the agrarian region, 
by the presence of a very common and conspicuous fern, the Pteris 
aquilina. This fern is distributed throughout the region, and from 
one extremity of our island to the other; its upper limit usually run- 
ning nearly uniform with the climate limit of corn cultivation, so 
that the two characters in connexion form a satisfactory test of the 
regions, The plough is soon fatal to the Pteris, nor can it long resist 
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the attack of the scythe in early summer; but we require its presence 
as a character only in those spots which remain uninvaded by scythe 
or ploughshare, and in such spots we seldom seek in vain, until 
arriving about the line where climate duly arrests the ascent of 
agriculture. 

*“ Among the Highland mountains the highest spot at which the 
cultivation of grain has been observed by the writer of these pages, 
was at the outlet of Loch Callater, estimated to be 1600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Potatoes can scarcely be grown in Drumochter 
Pass, which is calculated at 1530 feet above the level of the sea, and 
is much more shadowed by mountains, than is the outlet of Loch 
Callater. From 1000 to 1200 feet is more frequently the actual 
limit of corn and potatoes in the Highlands. In one sheltered spot, in 
the woods of Lochnagar, the Pteris was observed at 1900 feet, and 
in another part of the same woods at 1700 feet. On exposed moors 
of the Highlands generally, it is very seldom seen above 1200 feet, 
unless in hollow depressions, or on those declivities which front to 
the sun. On open moors the Myrica gale will rise higher than the 
Pteris; having been seen at 1700 feet on a bleak exposure in the 
forest of Drumochter, which forms a part of the northern declivity of 
the central Grampians, and is stamped by the impoverished or arctic 
character of the vegetation at comparatively moderate altitudes. 
More frequently the Myrica gale ceases at 1400 or 1500 feet. Upon 
these two regional divisions, we may found an arrangement of species 
into three climatic groups, thus :— 


“ Arctics,—found only in the arctic region. 
“ Arctic-Agrarians,—found in both regions. 
‘¢ Agrarians,—found only in the agrarian region.” 


Our readers will have little difficulty in perceiving that these 
divisions of plants into regions in a descending series, is little 
more than a very rude approximation to a mode of grouping, 
varying with every mountain side, soil, exposure, and wind, 
The same remark is equally applicable to those regions the lati- 
tude of which regulates the arrangement. In both cases the ap- 
parently definite phraseology employed, betrays the incautious 
reader into the belief that the boundaries assigned are nearly as 
well marked as the Parliamentary limits of a borough, or the 
separating land-marks of contiguous counties. But let our author 
state his own case :— 


* In addition to their distribution by provinces and climatic zones, 
there is a third mode of indicating the geographical relations of plants, 
which may also require some explanation. It has been before ob- 
served, that certain species are spread over the whole island, while 
others are limited to one, two, three, or more provinces. The same 
holds true in the zones; some species occurring in all of them, others 
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in one or more. Perhaps no two species have exactly the same dis- 
tribution or relative frequency ; and yet certain general similarities 
may be traced, by which the species may be grouped together, under 
a few leading types of distribution.” 


The author now assigns the following titles to his types :—1. 
British Type. 2. English Type. 3. Scottish Type. 4. High- 
land Type. 5. Germanic Type. 6. Atlantic Type. 7. Local 
or Doubtful Type. Having disposed of these groups, and in 
connexion with this subject, he very freely accuses Professor 
Edward Forbes as having, in a hypothetical essay on the origin 
and migration of British plants, taken “ to himself credit for re- 
sults and generalizations which had truly originated with the 
author of the present work.” In the temper of one suffering 
under the influence of a conviction of plagiarism, he charac- 
terizes Mr. Forbes’s essay as consisting of * borrowed facts, mis- 
understood and applied by a forgetive imagination which make 
up the botanical illustrations in favour of the hypothesis. And 
thus so far from really establishing that hypothesis upon any 
sound botanical evidence, the second attempt is, indeed, little 
better than a burlesque upon the vegetable geography of Britain, 
by the partial selection of the facts adduced, their inaccuracy or 
inapplicability, and inattention to those climatal requirements of 
the species, which must of themselves constitute insuperable ob- 
jections against the soundness of the hypothesis respecting their 
origin and migrations. In short, considering the small number 
of the pages in Mr. Forbes’s second essay, which are devoted to 
the botanical bearings of the subject, it absolutely teems with 
errors in its botany—inconclusive arguments, inconsequent logic, 
inept illustrations, and the guesswork of the imagination put forth 
ostensibly as the ascertained facts of science.” 

We do consider the merit of Mr. Watson, in having either in 
his * Remarks,” or in his Cybele, distributed British plants into 
types, as of small amount. Whoever has examined, with any 
degree of care, the loca natalia of the “ Philosophia Botanica” 
of Linnzeus, or Adanson’s preface to his “ Familles des Plantes” 
must have been prepared for the groups exhibited in the “ Cy- 
bele,” especially if he followed up his researches by a study of 
the generalizations of Wallenberg, Wildenow, and Humboldt. 
By the aid, however, of even the earlier works, our author’s la- 
bours in constructing either his “ Remarks” or his “ Cybele,” 
required industry rather than originality; while, under the 
guidance of Schow, and aided by Turner’s “ Botanist’s Guide,” 
the composition of his useful work became scarcely more than 
a mechanical operation, conducted, however, by one to whom 
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the subject was familiar in all its bearings. We may add, that 
Professor E. Forbes’s references to Mr. Watson’s labours are 
decided and complimentary. 

In the “ introductory explanations” to the third volume of the 
** Cybele,” the author gives us ground to hope that he may yet 
furnish us with details, illustrative of the areas of distribution of 
our native plants, in reference to other portions of the earth 
where they occur. We earnestly hope that he may have life, 
leisure, and zeal to execute the task. ‘ The causes (he says) that 
now continue the existing distribution of plants over the surface 
of the earth, or those that have originally and gradually deter- 
mined their distribution, are too wide in their influence to ad- 
mit of being properly treated in a work devoted to the plants of 
one small country, and to their distribution within that limited 
space only. Should the author have life and leisure to carry 
out his present wishes, and enduring inclination adequate to the 
task, he may, perhaps, write a ‘ British and Foreign Cybele’ 
for the purpose of tracing the distribution of British species over 
other parts of the earth, and of showing the true relation borne 
by the flora of Britain to the floras of neighbouring countries. 
The causes or conditions of their distribution might then appro- 

riately find a place and room in a work of that more compre- 
Sates and necessarily less detailed character. His investiga- 
tions have not hitherto led him to adopt the current opinion, (or 
rather, mere guess,) that the flora of the British islands has 
been derived from the opposite countries of the Continent,—at 
least not to any greater proportionate extent than the floras of 
those countries may be said to have been derived from Britain. 
Interchange has most likely taken place ; Britain giving as well 
as receiving.” 

The subject to which our author here refers has, of late years, 
been somewhat prominently brought forward, and as it is one of 
deep interest, in connexion with the peopling of the globe, we 
shall conclude our labours at present, by making a few remarks 
on some of its more prominent features. 

The celebrated naturalist of Sweden, Linne, entertained the 
opinion that the dry land was continually increasing by the 
sinking or decrease of the waters, and concluded, “that instead 
of the present wide extended regions, one small island was only 
in the beginning raised above the surface of the waters.” And 
he adds, “ If we trace back the multiplication of all plants and 
animals as we did that of mankind, we must stop at our original 

air of each species. There must therefore have been in this 
island a kind of living museum, so furnished with plants and 
animals, that nothing was wanting of all the present produce of 
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the earth. Whatever nature yields for the use or pleasure of 
mankind, was here presented to our first parents; they were 
therefore completely happy. If that favoured man was obliged 
to acquire the knowledge of all these things in the same order, 
and according to the same laws of nature to which we are sub- 
ject, that is, by means of the external senses, he must have 
taken a view of the nature, form, and qualities of each animal, 
in order to distinguish it by a suitable name and character; so 
that the chief employment of the first man, in this garden or 
museum of delight, was to examine the admirable works of his 
Creator.” 

Wildenow adopted the notion that every primitive mountain 
was the centre of the origin of peculiar species, so that the number 
of floras would be co-extensive with the distribution of such ancient 
elevations. According to this view of the original localities of 
species, the migration of the individuals took place from the re- 
spective summits towards the plains, and thus a general distribu- 
tion, according to circumstances, took place over the surfaces of 
contiguous districts, 

Dr. Hooker, in his valuable FLorA ANTARCTICA, specifically 
refers to the subject in the following passage :—“ If species, 
genera, and small natural orders were sporadic, recurring 
wherever climate and soil presented similar conditions, several 
points of origin for the same species might be assumed. But it is 
not so: species, genera, and orders are distributed within geogra- 
phical limits, according to the extent; the great mass of indi- 
vidual plants in the one case, and of forms in the other, appear to 
have sprung from single centres, in the former case from a 
common parent, and to have radiated from one point to greater 
or less distances around it, in proportion to the facilities for 
migration and absence of checks to diffusion. The explanation 
of exceptions to this prevailing rule must then be sought for in 
some natural cause, capable of counteracting the general law, 
and not what, if adopted for the case of one species must be con- 
ceded with respect to all, and consequently force us to conclude 
that two classes of agents are required to effect our object, 
namely, the dispersion of vegetables.” 

Professor Edward Forbes, in a speculative paper already re- 
ferred to, “On the connexion between the distribution of the 
existing Fauna and Flora of the British Isles, and the geographi- 
cal changes which have affected their area, especially during the 
epoch of the Northern Drift,” published in the first volume 
of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
(1846,) furnishes the following startling announcement :—“ In 
the following remarks on the history of the indigenous fauna 
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and flora of the British Islands and the neighbouring sea, I take 
for granted the existence of specific centres, t.e., of certain 
geographical points from which the individuals of each species 
have been diffused. This indeed must be taken for granted, 
if the idea of a species (as most naturalists hold) involves the 
idea of the relationship of all the individuals composing it, and 
their consequent descent from a single progenitor, or from two, 
according as the sexes might be united or distinct. 

“That this view is true, the following facts go far to prove. 
Ist, Species of opposite hemispheres placed under similar condi- 
tions, are representative and not identical ; 2d, Species occupy- 
ing similar conditions in geological formations far apart, and 
which conditiéns are not met with in the intermediate forma- 
tions, are representative and not identical; 3d, Wherever a 
given assemblage of conditions, to which, and to which only, 


certain species are adapted, are continuous,—whether geogra- 


phically or geologically,—identical species range throughout. 

“T offer no comment on these three great facts, (he should 
modestly have called them assertions,) which I present for the 
consideration of the few naturalists who doubt the doctrine of 
specific centres. ‘The general and traditional belief of mankind 
has connected the idea of descent with that of distant kinds, or 
species of creatures; and the abandonment of this doctrine 
would place in a very dubious position, ll evidence the palzon- 
tologist could offer to the geologist, towards the comparison and 
identification of strata, and the determination of the epoch of 
their formation. 

“ Moreover, it is notorious that the doctrine of more than one 
point of origin for a single species, and consequently more than 
one primogenitor for the individuals of it, sprung out of appar- 
ent anomalies and difficulties in distribution, such as those I am 
about to show can be reasonably accounted for, without having 
recourse to such a supposition.” 

Although in the last paragraph of the quotation, the author 
assures us that he can reasonably account for the difficulties 
which have prevented converts to the hypothesis which he ad- 
vocates, yet he afterwards confesses—“ It cannot be expected 
that in this stage of the inquiry all exceptional cases in our 
flora and fauna can be explained. There are several extremely 
difficult of explanation, but they are neither so numerous nor of 
sufficient importance to affect the general argument, and may 
safely be put aside for the present, in the certainty that the 
progress of research will ere long make clear the most doubtful.” 

In all these references to the speculations of the preceding 
naturalists, it will be observed that the individuals of the differ- 
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ent species are considered as having derived their origin accord- 
ing to their kind from a single plant or pair, as the sexes were 
separate or conjoined ; and that the individuals proceeding from 
these pairs having multiplied, migrated from their common, or 
specific centre, to the different localities, within the area of their 
distribution, which they now occupy. 

The learned Professor of Botany in the London University, 
from whose speculative paper we have made the preceding quo- 
tations, distributes the plants of Britain into five well-marked 
floras, and by this arrangement paves the way for assigning 
to the different species the central spot of their ancestral crea- 
tion. Some of the plants of the west and south-west of Ire- 
land, being identical with Spanish species, he derives from 
that country, and supposes that they passed over to their present 
habitation when there was no gulf, and nothing but dry land 
between Asturias and the Green Isle. This portion of our flora 
he terms the Asturtan Type. Three assumptions are here 
introduced, and are of a piece with what the author terms 
“grand facts.” The first is the existence of specific centres ; 
secondly, that these centres were in Spain not Ireland, and con- 
sequently, that the migration was in a westerly direction ; and, 
thirdly, that a convenient passage was afforded them, during 
their transit, by continuous land instead of a now stormy sea, 

The plants of the south-west of England and the south-east 
of Ireland, which constitute the region of the Devon Flora, or 
Norman Type, together with the plants of the south-east of 
England, characterized as the Kentish or Nortu FrRencH 
TYPE, are all assumed as having migrated from France ere the 
Straits of Dover were formed, and when this country was con- 
joined in surface with France. Our remarks on the origin of 
the plants of the Asturian Type, being applicable, need not be 
repeated here. 

The flora constituting the ALPINE Tyre comprises plants 
which are located on the Scottish mountains, and on those of Cum- 
berland and Wales. This type has exercised the imagination to 
a much greater extent than when necessary to unite Ireland with 
Spain, or England with France. It is assumed that at this pe- 
riod all the districts of the north portions of Europe and Britain 
were submerged in the sea, with the exceptions of a few pro- 
jecting points or islets. The sea was an icy one, and from those 
peaks scattered over its surface, the specific centres of our Alpine 
“sen proceeded the individuals of the different species on ice- 

ergs and glacial plains, chiefly from the Scandinavian Alps, 
and peopled the lower hills as the process of the elevation of the 
land proceeded. These Alpine plants, in consequence of the 
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difficulties of migration, appear to diminish in number as we 
retire from their sources or specific centres. The assumptions 
here are too numerous to escape observation, and too extravagant 
to need comment. 

When the frozen period terminated, and the upheaved bed of 
the glacial sea exhibited Germany, Britain, and Ireland a 
continuous country, then the plants of central and western 
Europe, which the cold of the adjacent sea had not destroyed, 
began to people the new formed land, invade the older provinces, 
and to become “ overspread and commingled” with the floras of 
the other provinces. These species constitute the GERMANIC 
Tyre. They would have been greatly more numerous in Britain 
and Ireland, it is said, if the formation of the German Ocean 
and St. George’s Channel had not taken place during the pro- 
cess of westerly migration, and thus prevented many species, 
with more limited travelling power, from reaching the localities 
which their former associates had succeeded in occupying. 

To those who feel amused at this game of ‘ geological nine- 
pins,” we have no observation to offer. Along with our sober- 
minded readers, however, we must lament that such outrages 
against the inductive philosophy can be committed with impunity. 
There seems to be an utter unconsciousness of any difference 
existing between a fact and a fiction, and hence, adopting an 
assumption in the first instance, the mind fearlessly proceeds 
with supposition after supposition, until it has reared its baseless 
fabric. Apart altogether from these geological suppositions or 
dreams, the supporters of this ideal migration of plants have 
several very formidable difficulties to contend with, to two of 
which only we shall at present refer. 

The manner in which the individuals of a species are scattered 
over the area of their distribution deserves particular attention. 
They sometimes occur in nearly continuous sheets, so that their 
origin from a single centre may not be difficult to account for. 
But in other cases, as we have already stated, the individuals of a 
species are found occupying irregular patches, of different dimen- 
sions, with interspaces frequently of many miles in extent. Thus, 
Dr. Hooker, in the “ Flora Antarctica,” (vol. ii. p. 260,) says of the 
Lathyrus maritimus, “ The English channel seems its southern 
European limit, whence it passes along the shore of Belgium and 
up the Baltic Sea, and inhabits the east coast of Norway as far 
as 70°, becoming more frequent beyond the parallel of 60° ; east- 
ward of the north cape again, it is plentiful throughout Lapland, 
to the Sea of Archangel, but does not cross the longer side of 
the Ural Mountains; thence to the Sea of Okholsk, that is, all 
over the Siberian plains, it is replaced by the Lathyrus pisi- 
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formis, L. (fide Ledebour,) but reappears to the extreme east 
of the continent of Asia in Okholsk and Kamtschatka.” The 
same author in another page (210) of the same volume, in a 
note, says, “ There are, however, instances of sudden change in 
the vegetation occurring, unaccompanied with any diversity of 
geological or other feature. The river Obi in Siberia, whose 
direction is towards the north-west, from the latitude of 50° to 
67°, affords a most remarkable instance of this phenomenon, first 
mentioned by Gmelin and afterwards by Humboldt. Some of 
the most conspicuous trees attain either of its banks, but do not 
cross them ; those of the regions to the west of this stream re- 
appearing only on the confines of China. I have received from 
Baron Humboldt much highly interesting verbal information 
upon the distribution of organized beings in Siberia; the disap- 
pearance of some animals and plants over a vast area, and their 
reappearance at another, in obedience to no known law, are very 
striking facts. I must content myself with referring to the pre- 
face to Gmelin’s “ Flora Siberica,” for copious examples of these 
seeming anomalies in the distribution of vegetables. 

How can the detached condition of the individuals of these 
lawless species be reconciled to the notion of a specific centre of 
distribution and subsequent diffusion therefrom? The intelli- 
gent author, from whom we have made the preceding extracts, 
endeavours to wriggle out of the difficulty, by imagining the 
possibility of the individuals of the species, now occurring in 
distant and separate patches, having been “ destroyed in the in- 
tervening positions which they may formerly have inhabited ;” 
that individuals may exist in the apparently void spaces, “ but 
in a hitherto unrecognised form ;” or hope for an explanation 
“in some natural cause capable of counteracting the general 
law.” Professor E. Forbes, as previously quoted, conveniently 
puts these exceptional cases “ aside for the present.” 

But the most formidable objection to the doctrine of primary 
centres of distribution, and consequent migration, arises from 
the well established fact, that many plants of the northern 
hemisphere are specifically identical with those of the southern 
hemisphere—the arctic and antarctic floras having many species 
incommon. The migration across the tropics being too bold a 
conception to be entertained, equally with the submergence and 
elevation of the land, or the temporary existence of a glacial 
sea, Professor E. Forbes cuts the knot which he could not un- 
tie, and removes the obstacle by the bold assertion which he 
afterwards complacently contemplates as a fact, “ that species of 
opposite hemispheres, placed under similar conditions, are repre- 
sentative, not identical.” We give this zealous naturalist and 
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professor of botany all credit for the boldness of the assertion, 
but we must at the same time offer proof of its worthlessness. 

From the days of John Ray to the present time, botanists be- 
lieved that when they found two plants corresponding in form 
and structure, whether occurring in Europe or Africa, the south 
or the north side of the tropics, they were individuals of the 
same species. This, indeed, is the foundation of all botanical 
arrangements—we may say of biology. Robert Brown, than 
whom no living observer has contributed more important illus- 
trations to the physiology of plants—a circumstance which drew 
from Humboldt the expression, “ Botanicorum facile princeps,”— 
furnished, in the appendix to “ Flinders’s Voyage,” a “ List of 
plants natives both of Terra Australia and of Europe.” This 
list comprises one hundred and sixty-six species; and we may 
add, on the best authority, that the first ms recorded, Poten- 
tilla anserina, was detected in a spot not previously visited by 
any European. Dr. Hooker likewise, in the “ Flora Antarctica,” 
enumerates nearly two hundred species identical with northern 
forms. The author of the “Cybele,” and other trustworthy 
friends, were called to assist in making the comparisons; and 
the conclusion respecting identity was not drawn, until much 
examination and consideration had been employed. Are we then 
to discard such evidence, the highest which science can in the 

resent day produce, and embrace an unsupported assertion ? 
f we do, then botanical authority ceases, the wisdom of experi- 
ence is at fault, and the grounds of distinction among species 
have been removed ; for resemblance in form and structure no 
longer warrant us to infer identity. The representative rule 
being once adopted, and for the purpose, mainly, of getting rid of 
a difficulty, we may proceed to assert that certain of the plants 
of Britain are not identical with those of Spain, France, or 
Germany, although formerly considered as the same species, 
they being merely representative ; or, that the formerly supposed 
species found on the south and the north sides of Snowdon are 
not identical but mutually representative. We must therefore 
unhesitatingly regard this hypothesis of representation, devised 
for the purpose of supporting a favourite vision, as opposed to 
every principle of sound reasoning. 

We have stated that the opinion of plants having sprung from 
individuals or pairs as specific centres, has very generally pre- 
vailed from the days of Linnzeus to the present time. Were we 
under any necessity to admit this assumption as a fact, then it 
would be justifiable, perhaps, to call on the imagination to supply 
us with the means of escape from the many difficulties, acknow- 
ledged by all as inseparable from its adoption. The origin of 
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the human race from a single pair, need not be here enlarged 
upon, as it is now a generally recognised truth among zoologists. 
But will this truth furnish an analogical argument in favour of 
the notion, that all animals and plants were derived from a single 
progenitor, or from two, according as the sexes might be united 
or distinct? There are some resemblances in the case, but the 
differences are many and important. If we consult the oldest 
and the highest authority, we do not find a single expression in 
the sacred narrative of the Creation giving the slightest counte- 
nance to the supposition. There, in reference to plants, we are 
told, that “ God said let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind.” 
There is not one word of single progenitors in the whole range 
of reference to plants and animals. Of man alone it is said, 
“ male and female created he them.” The notion of monoecious 
plants, originated from a single individual, and the dioecious, from 
a pair, must be derived from other quarters, and be supported by 
other evidence than the Mosaic record. There is, however, one 
entry in that record which places the hypothesis of specific centres 
of distribution in a state of peril. There we are told that “ God 
said, behold I have given you every herb bearing seed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat.” This 
was the title of man’s lordship over the vegetable tribes, limited, 
however, by a co-ordinate right conferred on the lower animals 
— and to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, I have given every green herb for meat.” 

Keeping then these things in view, and assuming all the species 
of plants to be co-existing, let us suppose an ox or a horse issuing 
forth to satisfy the cravings even of an ordinary appetite, then 
every mouthful would annihilate not merely individuals, but 
species, or even genera, and that in a single meal. Animals have 
their local distribution as well as plants. Let us ‘attend there- 
fore, for a moment, to the number of plants in a district, and the 
number of herbaceous animals with the same geographical dis- 
tribution, A war immediately commences, and plants are mainly 
saved from extermination at present by the numerous individuals 
of a species, joined to their repairing and dispersive power. When 
the individuals of a certain species are few, and their locality 
of limited extent, even a few ardent botanical students may effect 
under the standard of science, perhaps imaginary, what the oxen 
of the neighbourhood could not accomplish with their convenient 
knife and accommodating vasculum. It seems indeed apparent, 
that, for the continuance of plants, many individuals of a species 
VOL. XX. NO. XL. 2M 
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are required, not merely to supply food for the herbaceous ani- 
mals viewed in reference to their species, but considering the 
numbers required to be supported by plants to serve as food for 
the carnivorous kinds. 

Unless we can assign better proofs for the existence of specific 
centres of distribution than these which have yet been given, we 
must regard the whole fabric as visionary, and adopt in its stead 
the belief, unaccompanied by the difficulties of migration, that 
many individuals of a species were created in or near the locali- 
ties they now naturally occupy. 

In concluding these necessarily condensed remarks, we may 
venture to assert that it is impossible to contemplate plants in all 
their different aspects, to which we have here very briefly re- 
ferred, without perceiving the importance of the science of 
PHYTOLOGY as a branch of general education. It unfolds to 
us the laws which regulate the growth and distribution of the 
humble plants we tread on, and which assign a place to the cedar 
of Lebanon and the hyssop on the wall. 
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Art. 1X.—1. Progress of Russia in the East. New Edition. 
London, 1853. 

2. The Russian Shores of the Black Sea, in the Autumn of 1852. 
By Laurence OureHant. Edinburgh and London, 1853. 
3. The Frontier Lands of the Christian and the Turk. By a 
British RESIDENT of twenty years in the East. London, 

1853. 

4, The Ottoman Empire and its Resources. By E. H. MIcHELSEN, 
Ph. D. London, 1853. 

5. Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South. By Davip 
Uraqugart. Fourth Edition. London, 1853. 

6. Russia in the Right. By Joseru Mose.ey, B.C.D. London, 
1853. 

7. The Partition of Turkey, an Indispensable Feature of the 
Present Political Crisis. By Veritas. London, 1853. 

8. The Present Crisis; or, the Russo-Turkish War, and its Con- 
sequences to England and the World. By Contnessy. 
London, 1853. 

9. The Three Eras of Ottoman History. By JAMEs HENRY 
SKENE. London, 1851. 


Two or three years ago sanguine speculators had almost con- 
vinced themselves that a European War had become, and would 
remain as much a matter of history—an event belonging only 
to the past—as a European Plague. We had begun to flatter 
ourselves that both calamities were incident to a phase of civi- 
lisation which we had outgrown, and would in future be con- 
fined to the semi-barbarous East, or the yet untamed West. 
Many circumstances combined to rock us in the cradle of this 
comfortable belief. Habit had become a second nature: we had 
got so accustomed to the arm-chair of prosperity and peace that 
the mind absolutely refused to contemplate the possibility of a 
state of things which should ever shake us out of it. An earth- 
quake, like that of Lisbon, laying London and Manchester in 
ruins, would scarcely have seemed to us more unnatural or 
unlikely, A generation and more had gone by since anything 
like a serious war had desolated the Continent. Nearly every 
one engaged in the last great contest had passed from the stage ; 
the few who remained had come to be regarded rather as relics 
and monuments of a former world, than as agents and associates 
in this; the men who conduct the affairs of Europe and go- 
vern states, and frame and constitute the feelings, dispositions, 
and modes of thought of nations now, were trained and educated 
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under the shadow of a great convulsion and a long calamity, 
and received their early bent while the impression of a series of 
sufferings and sins, nearly unparalleled in history, was yet deep 
and vivid in their parents’ minds. Then, they have seen several 
abortive attempts on the part of the ambitious and the bad to 
get up wars, crushed at once by the general combination of all 
the European Powers, as crimes and follies too monstrous to be 
permitted for a moment. They have seen every one rush in- 
stinctively, with a zeal strangely compounded of humanity and 
selfish alarm, to tread out the first sparks of flame which threat- 
ened to grow into a conflagration. They have seen imbroglio 
after imbroglio, in which war seemed absolutely inevitable, solved 
by diplomacy instead ; revolution after revolution, pregnant with 
the séeds of universal conflict, terminated either entirely without 
fighting, or with only a temporary and partial campaign; danger 
after danger, from which escape seemed impossible without a 
miracle, hanging over us for months, and yet leading to no ca- 
tastrophe at last ;—till an almost universal feeling has grown up 
that some peaceful way will be found out of every quarrel, some 

eaceful solution of every dilemma. However dark the sky, 
cee menacing the attitude, however complicated the diffi- 
culty, we have felt almost boundless confidence in skill and good 
fortune combined leading to a satisfactory issue. 

Now, however, this sense of security has been rudely dis- 
turbed. In spite of the most zealous and protracted efforts on 
the part of the greatest powers in Europe to prevent it, a recular 
war has broken out between two sovereigns whose territorial 
possessions are the most extensive in the world; and even while 
we write, the decision hangs upon a thread, whether the other 
states will be able to appease the quarrel, or will themselves be 
drawn into the vortex,—whether this flame, like so many others, 
will be trampled out in time, or will spread into a conflagration, 
in which dynasties and thrones and landmarks will be burnt 
up like the dry grass of the prairie. So great a catastrophe, we 
may be well assured, has not come upon us without mighty guilt 
in some quarters, and grievous neglect or compromise of duty 
in many others. Let us endeavour to apportion the responsi- 
bility, as far as our information—necessarily imperfect,—and 
our judgment—necessarily fallible—will afford us light. 

Russia is of course the great criminal, the prime mover in this 
iniquitous affair. Notwithstanding the special pleading and 
partial representations of the author of “ Russia in the Right,” 
among those who have watched her proceedings from the com- 
mencement of the year, there can scarcely be two opinions as to 
the indecency and immorality of her conduct, even if we regard 
only the transactions in this immediate quarrel. But we entirely 
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refuse thus to confine our observation. The text cannot be fairly 
understood without the context. We must read her actions by 
the light which past history throws over them. We must in- 
terpret her conduct in 1853 by her conduct during the last 150 
years. This last aggression upon Turkey is only the most recent 
step in a long march—the closing act in a long drama of con- 
quest and encroachment. In a previous article, (No. XxxvVII.,) 
we gave incidentally a brief summary of Russian aggrandize- 
ment, which it is important to bear in mind. When Peter the 
Great ascended the throne in 1689, he found himself the ruler of 
a vast territory and a scattered population—a territory cut off 
from Western Europe, and hemmed in by nations far more 
powerful and civilized than his own—a population spare, hetero- 
geneous, and nearly barbarous. His only outlets were to the 
frozen ocean and the Caspian Sea. His only ports were Arch- 
angel and Astrakan. Sweden cut him off from the Baltic. 
Turkey cut him off from the Black Sea. Poland cut him off 
from all contact with European civilisation. His whole soul 
was possessed with an insatiable, but not an unnatural nor an 
ignoble ambition. He proposed to himself to make Russia a 
great empire instead of a pathless and immeasurable desert. 
He aspired to rise from the position of the ruler of an Asiatic 
horde to that of a European potentate. For this purpose it was 
necessary that he should obtain access to the Baltic, the Euxine, 
and the Mediterranean. For this purpose he planned and de- 
veloped that policy of territorial aggrandizement which his suc- 
cessors have ever since so pertinaciously and unswervingly pursued 
—sometimes by open war, but oftener by diplomacy and intrigue. 
Constantly baffled, frequently defeated, but never disheartened or 
turned aside, Russia has ever since that period pressed forward 
towards her end, with a steadiness of decision and a continuity 
of success which have impressed beholders with the idea of an 
inevitable and appointed destiny. By the treaty of Neustadt in 
1721, she obtained access to the Gulf of Finland, and an outlet 
for St. Petersburg. How she absorbed Poland at four succes- 
‘sive mouthfuls—in 1772, 1793, 1795, and 1815—we all know. 
In 1809, she took Finland from Sweden to obtain the command 
of the Gulf of Bothnia; and at the general settlement in 1815, 
risked the peace of Europe rather than surrender it, and caused 
the scandalous arrangement by which Norway was torn from 
Denmark and given to Sweden as an equivalent. By the war 
which terminated in the treaty of Kainardji in 1774, she 
gained a footing on the coast of the Black Sea; in 1783 she 
annexed the Crimea and the Sea of Azof; in 1792, by the treaty 
of Jassy, she obtained from Turkey another slice of territory, 
with Odessa as a port; the treaty of Bucharest in 1812 left her 
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in possession of Bessarabia ; and that of Adrianople in 1829 gave 
her the mouths of the Danube, and additional territory and im- 
portant fortresses on the Asiatic shore of the Black Sea. But 
this was not all. She held possession for some time of the 
Moldo-Wallachian provinces, established her own system of rule 
therein, and when the objections of Europe and her own pru- 
dence induced her to evacuate them, she stipulated that the 
institutions and form of government she had set on foot should 
not be disturbed; that Turkish troops should not again be 
allowed to occupy them; and that she should have the right 
(which she at once exercised) of establishing a quarantine on the 
Danube, thus virtually detaching them from Turkey, to whom 
they now owe only a sort of feudal homage. 

One step only remained. Russia had obtained nearly all she 
wanted from Turkey, except that open seizure of Constantinople 
which she well knew the other powers would never permit. She 
had done all she could as an enemy: she must do the rest as a 
friend. Conquest had done its work : it must now be exchanged 
for the more insidious and more fatal weapon of protection. 
The unfortunate quarrel of the Sultan with the Pacha of Egypt, 
gave Russia the pp a she so ardently desired. She saved 
the Porte, (though greatly weakened by the virtual severance 


of Egypt and Syria,) and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessee was 


her reward. By this treaty Turkey was bound to assist Russia 
in all wars, (7.e., to allow Russia to drag her into all her disputes 
and compel her to quarrel with all her own friends,) and Russia 
engaged to protect Turkey against all enemies. France and 
England, however, became alarmed, and insisted on some modi- 
fication of this arrangement, and the “ Protectorate” of Russia 
was not yet as perfect as she desired; and the recent demand 
which has brought on the present crisis was designed to com- 
plete the subjugation.* 

The last proceeding of Russia was both in matter and in 
manner one of the most objectionable she has ever been guilty 
of. Stripped of all diplomatic drapery, it amounted to a virtual 
demand for a protectorate over all the subjects of the Porte 
belonging to the Greek Church, (probably ten millionst 





* It is impossible thoroughly to comprehend the question without a careful 
study of that most invaluable historical summary “ Progress of Russia in the East,’ 
which we have more than once had occasion to quote from in this Journal. “ The 
process by which Russia has effected the subjugation of almost all the countries 
she has conquered since the reign of Peter I., has been to take them under her 
protection, then to foment internal dissensions, and at last to annex-them to her 
own empire, under pretence of putting an end to the disturbances she had herself 
created or permitted.” 

+ We have no accurate statistics of Turkey, but the best accounts estimate them 
as amounting to six millions and a half in Europe alone—or three-fourths of the en- 
tire population. 
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in number,) an arrangement which would empower them to 
bring all their grievances, real or supposed, to the feet of the 
Czar, instead of to those of their lawful sovereign for redress, 
which would authorize Russia to interfere on their behalf on 
every occasion, and under every pretext. It was as if Austria 
or France had claimed the right of interposition and remon- 
strance, of protection and guarantee, on behalf of the Catholics of 
Ireland. With the known character and designs of Russia, it 
would have amounted nearly, if not quite, to a transfer of allegi- 
ance on the part of the vast majority of the European subjects of 
the Porte, from the Sultan to Nicholas; and, as was universally 
felt, to concede such a demand would have been a complete sur- 
render of sovereignty and independence. It was about the most 
audacious step Russia had yet taken. But Turkey seemed to be 
in a humour for concession. France had cajoled her out of a 
grant of certain privileges to the Catholics of Syria; Austria 
had bullied her into submitting to the Montenegrin robbers ; 
Russia herself had insisted on her withdrawing on behalf of the 
Greek Christians the concession with regard to the Holy Places 
which she had just made to the Latin Christians ; England and 
Prussia, a while before, had insisted on her permitting the estab- 
lishment of a Protestant Church at Jerusalem. Then, Austria 
lay at her feet, in consequence of her past services in crushing 
the Hungarians, and the probability that in case of war, those 
services might be needed again ; so that the Czar might well be- 
lieve that Austria would offer no impediment to his designs. 
He well knew, too, that England and France, to interfere effec- 
tually, must interfere in unison ; and both his own diplomatists 
and our newspapers had told him that such unison was now im- 
possible. He knew that our ministers all dreaded and deprecated 
war ; he believed that our people would endure any amount of in- 
sult and ill-usage rather than endanger that tranquillity which was 
so essential to commercial undertakings ; he imagined that Mr. 
Cobden and his allies would be able to raise such an outcry 
about the utter worthlessness of anything save peace and pencey 
as to paralyze all vigorous action on the part of the Government 
in matters of foreign policy ; he was persuaded that jealousy of 
Louis Napoleon had tied our hands, and that indolence and 
wealth had subdued our spirit. He laid our vigilance to sleep 
by assuring us that he only desired (what the Sultan at once 
granted) the restoration of the former privileges of the Greek 
Church ; and then, while the British Ambassador was absent from 
Constantinople, he sent Prince Menschikoff, an officer of high 
rank, in great pomp, and with a large military staff, to present 
his unwarrantable demand, and to require an answer in eight 
days on pain of —“the most painful consequences.” He trusted 
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to the suddenness of the demand, the unpreparedness of Turkey, 
the display of insolence and power, the habit of yielding 
to his formidable name, and the absence of the Sultan’s best 
adviser, for obtaining an affirmative reply. But he was mis- 
taken. He had gone too far. The spirit of the Porte was 
aroused ; he occupied the Principalities, but even this step 
failed to intimidate or overawe; the jealousy of other powers 
was alarmed ; the concession was refused ; England and France 
came to the rescue; time was gained; Turkey armed; and 
the bully, much to his surprise, was compelled to fight. He 
was not prepared for this; he had hoped to gain his ends 
by the display, not by the use of force; and the result has 
— that the fortunes of the first campaign have gone against 
1im. 

Observe: we do not mean to allege that the Emperor Nicholas 
is a monster of iniquity because he has done all this. He has 
acted after his nature, and according to the traditional policy of 
his dynasty. He is acting in the interests and for the aggran- 
dizement of his country, and may very possibly believe that he 
is acting right. We are not entitled to expect of him that 
he shall be so far beyond his nation or his age, as to consider the 
laws of eternal morality rather than the dictates of Russian in- 
terest,—to prefer justice to patriotism. We merely affirm that 
his objects are clear,—that he is ambitious, daring, and unscru- 
pulous, and that it is necessary both for the interests of England 
and of Europe, that his ambition should be checked. Equity 
and policy both require that the integrity and independence of 
Turkey shall be maintained; and these can only be maintained 
by the permanent discomfiture of Russian designs. It is essen- 
tial to Russia that she should possess Constantinople—if she is 
to be the mighty and prosperous power which it is the “ fixed 
idea” of all her rulers to make her. It is essential to England, 
to European peace, to the interests of general freedom, that 
Russia should not have Constantinople; and she must, there- 
fore, be kept out of it at any cost. Vast in her ambition, and 
unscrupulous in her means, she certainly is—(alas! most states 
are, or have till lately been so)—and we are called upon to 
resist her to the death. or the strong to use their strength to 
despoil and trample on the weak, is in the highest degree ini- 
ep and this Russia has unquestionably done, whatever be 
the plausible disguises by which she may have veiled to herself 
the naked nature of the deed. But still we may treat her and 
regard her rather as a dangerous enemy, than as a desperate and 
unnatural criminal. When we see how even good men deceive 
themselves as to the right and just, where their own objects and 
wishes are concerned, we can well suppose that any sovereign 
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who sits upon the throne of Muscovy, may regard it as his duty 
to absorb Turkey if he can. 

The position of Austria in the common guilt which has 
brought the calamity of war upon us, is second only to that of 
Russia, and originated some years ago. If she had remained 
the powerful and independent empire she once was, Russia 
could scarcely have ventured on this aggression, nor would 
Austria for one moment have permitted it. ‘The two Empires 
are in too close contact on their eastern frontier not to be mutu- 
ally jealous and vigilant over any movement which can bring 
aggrandizement to either. ‘The Principalities which the Czar 
has seized are overlapped by the Transylvanian provinces of 
Austria, and are bounded by, and command the navigation of 
her magnificent river,—almost her only outlet. Their per- 
manent possession would be almost as great a menace to Austria 
as a wrong to Turkey. But Austria, by her proceedings in 
1849, had deprived herself of the power of resistance, and 
almost of protest. Not content with being the constitutional 
sovereign of a free, faithful, and warlike nation, the Emperor 
resolved to be its Despot and Oppressor ; he broke his oaths, he 
violated his engagements, he trode down the liberties of Hun- 
gary; and, meeting with the resolute resistance which might 
have been anticipated, he was beaten, baffled, and disgraced. 
In order to consummate his perfidious and cruel crime, it was 
necessary to call in the aid of his powerful neighbour; he 
crouched to Nicholas that he might trample on Kossuth, and, 
that he might enslave his subjects, became himself a slave to his 
ally. He has paid dearly for the perilous and insidious assist- 
ance; he is now shackled to Russia by the double tie of vassal 
and accomplice; he cannot protest against transgressions which 
are as nothing in comparison with his own atrocities ; he cannot 
thwart a will to which he is indebted for his empire; and the 
army, Which might and would have been employed in protect- 
ing Turkey, finds ample occupation in watching and repressing 
Hungarian discontent. It is possible that now at last Austria 
may have resolved to join the Western Powers, as a course in- 
volving less peril than any other; but Nicholas could not an- 
ticipate such a line of conduct—nor do we believe in it; he 
counted, and he had a right to count, on the connivance if not 
the aid of the potentate whom he had rescued from humiliation 
and ruin; and without this calculation it is scarcely credible that 
he would have thought the opportunity was ripe for the audacious 
demands which Prince Menschikoff was instructed to prefer. 

The share of France is confined to the circumstance that it 
was she who gave the pretext for the commencement of the entire 
imbroglio by endeavouring to steal a march on Russia, and pro- 
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curing from the Porte a firman declaring her Protector of the 
Holy Places. This step she subsequently withdrew, but unhap- 
pily Russia had already taken advantage of it to charge the Sultan 
with a breach of faith, and to demand fresh concessions and gua- 
rantees. It was a piece of petty and mischievous ambition on 
the part of Louis Napoleon, which has led to much evil and em- 
barrassment. Since that, however, his conduct has been irre- 
proachable. The moment the independence of Turkey was 
seriously threatened, he joined England in protesting. He was 
not sorry to have an opportunity for resenting the delay and want 
of cordiality on the part of the Czar in acknowledging his impe- 
rial title. With his usual sagacity he saw in the “ position” the 
precise occasion which he wanted for gaining a real entrance into 
the magic circle of European Sovereignty, and for earning in the 
eyes of the world a character for dignity, good faith, pacific inten- 
tions, and generous and far-seeing policy ; and he has improved 
it with admirable skill. He at once assured our Government 
of his determination to act with them throughout the whole affair 
with cordiality and honour, and indeed to be guided almost en- 
tirely by their advice ; with every temptation to precipitate a war 
which would have been very popular in France, (for France has 
never forgotten the disaster of 1812, nor the occupation of 1814 
and 1815,) and would have brought glcry and therefore stability 
to his throne, he has patiently exhausted all the resources of ne- 
gotiation before preparing for ulterior measures; he has mani- 
fested the greatest prudence, firmness, and forbearance ; and 
though we do not suppose that in his heart he cares one fig for 
Turkey, or regards the affair in any other view than as it may be 
made subservient to his own moral “ rehabilitation,” yet if his 
motives had been the highest and most unselfish in the world, it 
is difficult to see how his proceedings could have been worthier 
or more unblameable. 

England, we grieve to say, has been far more guilty in this mat- 
ter. Her share dates like that of Austria from some time back, 
and as in all free countries must be divided between the govern- 
ment and the people. Her first great mistake—so great as to 
be nearly a crime, certainly a deplorable dereliction of duty— was 
in permitting Russian interference to crush Hungary in 1819. 
If she had then—as we have always contended that she ought— 
said firmly and resolutely to the Czar: ‘ Leave Austria to fight 
her own battle and perpetrate her own sin ; your sympathies are 
with her—ours are with her victim; both are natural—let us 
both suppress them ; but if you interpose on the one side, we will 
give all the aid we safely and conveniently can to the other; we 
will not see a brave and independent nation, with a guaranteed 
and long-descended constitution like our own, trampled down by 
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the coalition of two despotic empires in spite of treaties and in 
defiance of decency and right :’—if England had held this lan- 
guage, who can doubt that Russia must have held her hand, and 
that Hungary would have now been either independent, or again 
united to Austria under material guarantees which would have 
placed her liberties beyond future danger? In either case Turkey 
would have been safe, and England would now have been spared 
the imminent prospect of a war. In the former case Hungary— 
naturally sympathetic with Turkey—would have constituted a 

owerful and warlike ally, whose forces, in addition to those of 
the Porte, the Czar would have hesitated to encounter. In the 
latter, Austria would have been powerful enough and free enough 
peremptorily to have forbidden the meditated wrong. Our se- 
cond error—though here we speak with more diffidence, as not 
yet being possessed of all the facts necessary for forming a decided 
judgment—seems to have consisted in not assuming from the 
first opening of this dispute a higher tone, a more indignant lan- 
guage, and a prompter action. We do not appear to have suc- 
ceeded in at once impressing Russia with the conviction that, 
come what might, we would not permit her encroachments to 
proceed. We remonstrated, we negotiated, we moved our fleet 
—but we have been in the habit of doing all these things, and 
doing nothing more ; and the Czar evidently supposed that all he 
needed was to be bold and insolent enough, and that we should 
then counsel our ally to yield or at least to compromise the 
quarrel on unfavourable terms. Our proceedings at Vienna gave 
too much countenance to this surmise. Our representatives 
there, by some most unaccountable incapacity or oversight, did 
certainly recommend Turkey to consent to terms which would 
have been to her as fatal and dishonouring as Itussia could have 
desired. Our uncertain action and timid and hesitating language 
evidently satisfied Russia that she had nothing ultimately to fear 
from us, and thus unintentionally drew her on to a position from 
which retreat seems nearly impossible. Had we plainly and 
boldly assured her in the first instance that we would advise 
Turkey to no substantial concession, and that we would if need- 
ful support her by men and money in an armed resistance, no 
one who is acquainted with the mingled daring and pliability of 
Russian policy can doubt for a moment that she would have re- 
tracted and retired. She may have believed we were in earnest ; 
but she did not believe that we were ready to enforce our remon- 
strances by ulterior measures. She believed, and she had but 
too much reason to believe, that war was an eventuality which 
we were not prepared to encounter—that we in common with the 
rest of the Powers of Europe, preferred peace to justice and to 
character. 
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Not only our government, but our press, and a certain ener- 
getic section of our politicians, are to blame for this. It is a 
common remark, that if Lord Palmerston had been at the 
Foreign Office, the Russian aggression would not have been 
attempted. We believe this,—not that we imagine Lord Pal- 
merston’s successors are in reality one whit less anxious or less 
resolute for the honour and the influence of Great Britain than 
himself, but that they are less experienced, less mistrustful of 
Russia, less vigilant to mark beginnings, less prompt and —. 
tible to protest and to repel tentative advances, than he would 
have been ;—and that Russia knew this and counted upon it. 
And we cannot forget that for some years back two-thirds of the 
daily press at least, have been perpetually assailing Lord Pal- 
merston with every weapon of malice and misrepresentation— 
some, as the betrayer of continental liberties—some, as the secret 
tool of Russia—some, as the impertinent intermeddler with what 
did not concern us—all, as the man to whom England owed her 
almost universal unpopularity. We know no public man who has 
been the object of such continuous, virulent, contradictory, and, 
we believe, generally undeserved abuse. It is no wonder that such 
a pelting storm should—not have driven him from office, he was 
too valuable and important a statesman for that, but—have made 
his colleagues feel that the direction of foreign affairs had better 
be committed to some less decried and hated individual. The 
press, therefore, which drove Lord Palmerston from the Foreign 
Office, must be held, in a great measure, responsible for the war 
in the East. 

The press of England, too, has incurred this grave responsi- 
bility by another fault.* It is notorious that the consideration 
which, beyond all other, encouraged Nicholas to precipitate his 
bold aggression, was his conviction that, while Louis Napoleon 
was Emperor, an alliance, or even a cordial understanding, be- 
tween Great Britain and France was impossible. What gave 
rise and certainty to this conviction? The language of English 





* The most powerful journal in this or any country has yet a further sin to an- 
swer for. We cannot and ought not to forget the support it has all along given 
to Russian designs by its pervading tone and its open language—often vacil- 
lating and contradictory, but invariably immoral. At the commencement of the 
affair, it encouraged Russia by writing of the Ottoman empire as one that was in- 
evitably falling to pieces, that it was hopeless to save, and absurd to attempt to 
prevent from being absorbed by its greedy neighbours—in fact, that the sooner it 
was partitioned among them the better. Later on, it abused the Turks in unmea- 
sured terms for daring to stand upon their independence, to think and act for 
themselves, and to strike a blow in their own defence. It treated their resistance 
as a crime, and hinted plainly enough that, since they refused to accept the op- 
pressive proposal which emanated from Vienna, and had been hailed with triumph 
by Russia, we ought either to leave them to their fate, or to join in compelling 
them to submission. Of course “The Times” is neither in the pay nor in the 
interests of Russia; but if it had been, it could not have aided her iniquitous de- 
signs more effectually or unscrupulously than it has dune. 
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journals, With scarcely an exception, they opened out against 
him as a monster of perfidy and crime whom it would be insanity 
to trust, and dishonour to act with; who could not retain his 
throne for more than a few months at the outside; who was the 
tyrant and jailer, and not the elected, of the people on whom he 
trampled; and to whom, as he kept down the nation by the army 
only, a foreign war would be impossible and suicidal. Day after 
day they poured forth diatribes against him which Nicholas 
might well imagine would exasperate him beyond the limits of 
endurance, and render all reconciliation, friendship, and alliance 
hopeless. 

Lastly, not only press but the politicians of the peace and 
ultra-commercial schpol, have much of the present embarrassment 
and the coming war to answer ‘for, In the first place, they have 
led the Czar to believe that this nation was so enamoured of re- 
pose, so passionate for peace, so bent upon adding to its wealth and 
consolidating and extending its prosperity, that no affront, or in- 
jury, or menace—nothing, in fact, short of actual invasion—would 
arouse it to meet the fatigue, to encounter the hazards, or to en- 
dure the cost of war;—that no questions of foreign policy, at 
all events, would be regarded as worth so much trouble or so 
much expenditure. The unworthy ravings of Mr. Cobden and 
his more pardonable associates about universal peace ; their con- 
stant attacks on the estimates for national defence; their decla- 
mations about economy and reduction,—were sweet but most 
delusive music in the ears of the ambitious potentate of the North. 
Mr. Cobden’s language in particular must have been delightful 
to him, when exaggerating the worthlessness of the Ottoman 
power, and the folly of Great Britain in imagining that she had 
any interest whatever in preventing Nicholas from transferring his 
seat of government from the Neva tothe Bosphorus. Unhappily, 
too, these writers and haranguers had done much in persuading 
not only Nicholas but our own government, of this inordinate 
determination of the people to remain at peace under all circum- 
stances and at any price. For years back, and often at the most 
critical periods, the foreign action of our ministers has been ham- 
pered, their language rendered timid and hesitating, and their 
remonstrances emasculated and made ineffective to a degree 
which it is impossible to estimate, by the conviction thus forced 
upon them, that if they spoke out too loudly against flagrant 
wrong, or menaced too boldly against insolent aggression, or 
protested too vehemently against stupid cruelty, the nation 
would not back their language or make good their threats, 
However sacred or just their cause, however sad the case of the 
victim on whose behalf they interposed, they were compelled to 
measure their language and proceedings, not only by their own 
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feelings or wishes, but by what the country would enable them to 
justify and carry out. And how could a foreign minister speak 
with decision and effect, if he and those whom his words were to 
hold in check both know or believe that the nation which he go- 
verns will not allow him to go one step beyond the poor artillery 
of notes and protocols? We cannot say, but there is One who 
knows, in how great measure the ruin of Hungary and the sup- 
ression of Italian liberties must be laid at the door of our ultra- 
iberal press and our radical politicians. 


So much for the causes of the war in the East: we will now 
say a few words as to its prospects. By the time this Number is 
in the hands of our readers, they will probably know more than 
we do at this moment as to the issue of the first campaign. At 
first success was on the side of justice. Fortune went against 
the Russians everywhere. The Turkish troops crossed the 
Danube in several places; they defeated their antagonists three 
successive days at Oltenitza, apparently with ease, certainly 
with little comparative loss; they then recrossed the river at 
their leisure, and without molestation ; and they have entrenched 
and still maintain themselves at Kalafat on the Wallachian 
side. In Asia, their victories were still more signal and impor- 
tant. They took the most important fortress on the Rus- 
sian frontier, (St. Nicholas,) and retained it in spite of several 
attempts on the part of the foe to regain it; they have stormed 
several smaller strongholds; and, though they have since en- 
countered several reverses, it is obvious that on all occasions 
they have fought well—both as to skill, courage, and pertinacity. 
To set against these successes an overwhelming Russian squa- 
dron of line-of-battle ships has destroyed a Turkish squadron of 
frigates and transports, but has suffered very severely in the con- 
flict. The balance is considerably on the Ottoman side as to ma- 
terial advantage, and still more so as to moral gain. Still we do 
not venture to pronounce from this—the mere opening of the 
struggle—what will be the probable result of a prolonged war. 
We will not hazard any positive predictions. So far, no doubt, 
the Turks have displayed unwonted vigour, and the Russians 
unexpected feebleness. But we must bear in mind that Nicho- 
las, though the aggressor, was not prepared for war ; he had ex- 
pected to gain every thing by bullying, had no idea of being 
called upon to fight. He made a great display of force, by 
way of terrifying his antagonist into submission, but was taken 
by surprise when compelled to back his haughty words by actual 
deeds. Therefore what has happened now is no sure augury of 
what will happen when he really girds on his armour for a serious 
contest.—But let us give a few moments’ attention to the relative 
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strength, resources, and position of the two empires—as far as 
our limited means of information and our contradictory inform- 
ants will allow us to discover them. We shall gain much.aid from 
Mr. Oliphant’s valuable and interesting work, and some also 
from “ The Frontier Lands,” and from Dr. Michelsen’s Statistics, 
—checked and assisted by what we have been able to learn from 
residents in both countries, and from our own slight acquaint- 
ance with one of them. 

Few things are more difficult than to obtain any trustworthy 
and certain view as to the real power and resources of Russia. 
It is a country the interior of which is little known, and rarely 
visited by European travellers ; residence there by such is not 
encouraged either by the climate or the government; the 
language is a great impediment; and we are therefore apt un- 
consciously to take our impressions from the statements which 
Russian writers and emissaries have been so diligent in dissemi- 
nating through the rest of Europe, and which, as might be an- 
ticipated, are especially unreliable. It is of course the interest, 
and has long been the practice of the Russian government, to 
spare no pains to represent itself as eminently enlightened and 
overwhelmingly powerful, to make the semblance do the work 
of the reality, to substitute diplomacy and intrigue for armies 
and campaigns, and to use the tongue and pen as cheaper and 
more effective weapons than the sword ;—so that it is most dif- 
ficult at the present day to decide whether Russia is a giant or 
only a bully,—whether she is really enlightened, or only 
astutely barbarous. We incline strongly to the latter opinion ; 
—probably only a protracted war can shew whether we are 
right or no. There can be no question as to her being a 
colossal power ; her territory is enormous, and a great propor- 
tion of it singularly fertile ; her rivers are about the longest and 
most navigable in Europe, and give (or would give, at a slight 
expense for canals) access from nearly every part of her 
dominions to the Baltic, the Euxine, and the Caspian. She 
might, if she pleased, be a highway for much of the produce of 
Europe. She has fine ports; she has valuable mines; she has 
every variety of climate. Her natural resources, therefore, are 
immense—but they are deplorably undeveloped. Her despotic 
government, her narrow and jealous policy, her feudal organiza- 
tion, sap her energies and are fatal to her progress. The climate 
is genial throughout most of the south, the soil eminently rich 
and productive; and it might be made to yield nearly every 
agricultural product in the greatest abundance and of the finest 
quality ;—yet the wool is coarse, the wine is poor, and the corn 
even is now surpassed by that of Turkey. Russian agricul- 
ture is of the very worst description—a mere scratching of the 
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surface; the implements of tillage are rude apd scanty, and 
the means of transport wretchedly tedious and inadequate. 
And no wonder: the curse of feudalism broods over every 
estate. The peasant is not only brutally ignorant, but is a hope- 
less serf; he cultivates his lord’s land ill, because he cultivates 
it without knowledge, without zeal, and without remuneration ; 
he cultivates his own land ill, because he can only cultivate it 
when his lord does not demand his services; he cannot carry 
his labour from districts where it is a drug, to districts where it 
is paid in gold, because he is not free, and because government 
formalities throw every conceivable obstacle in the way of his 
locomotion. The roads are few and bad; canals are scarcely 
heard of; one railroad only is in existence; the traffic on the 
great rivers are carried on by tow-boats instead of steam-tugs, 
and the mouths of these great highways are allowed to become 
blocked up by mud and ballast; while the custom-house and 
all other officials act as if their orders were (there is reason 
to believe they are) to put every possible impediment in 
the way of European commerce and free intercourse with 


foreigners. 


‘‘ All these ports (says Mr. Oliphant) suffer alike from the absence 
of any means of inland communication. The wheat exported from 
Taganrog arrives for the most part in carts drawn by oxen, the rate 
of travelling not exceeding fifteen miles a day—the roads being quite 
impassable, excepting during a few summer months. Thus it is 
apparent that the foreign market does not depend for the supply of 
grain so much upon the state of the crops in the interior of Russia, 
as upon the state of roads to the sea-coast. 

“ Altogether, though the ports on this coast manifest the most de- 
termined disposition to prosper in spite of everything, I doubt 
whether the combination of natural and political disadvantages with 
which they are beset will not ultimately prove insurmountable; for 
besides the want of water and the want of roads, they have just ex- 
perienced a new deficiency in the want of labour. This seems rather 
an odd complaint for a country containing fifty millions of inhabitants, 
a considerable proportion of whom are in great poverty ; but it is ab- 
solutely the case, that those of the scanty popuiation inhabiting the 
steppes near these ports, who will give themselves the trouble to work, 
have occasionally earned as much as one silver rouble a day each. 

“The thousands half-starving in many parts of the country, who 
are not altogether bound down as serfs to a particular locality, are 
unable to migrate to this land of plenty, on account of the system 
which obliges them to invest their all in a passport to bring them 
here, and when they have made a little money, to spend their savings 
in bribes to government officials, for more passports to take them back 
again to their own district, from which they may not be absent above 

elimited time; while the journey there and back would most pro- 
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bably occupy a considerable period, if it were not altogether imprac- 
ticable for persons in their condition. But in addition to these poli- 
tical hindrances, the besotted and apathetic disposition of the Russian 
peasant, at any rate, permits him to rest content with what is barely 
sufficient to keep body and soul together ; while in the numerous fast- 
days which his religion imposes, he finds abundant excuse for gratify- 
ing his indolent nature. Thus do the Government and the Church 
of Russia combine to retard the advancement of the country; and 
instead of fostering those vast resources with which nature has 
blessed the land, they seem intent only upon adding to the obstacles 
which she has opposed to its prosperity. What reasonable motive 
can we assign for those enormous guild-dues to which merchants are 
subjected, and which seem imposed expressly to discourage the 
existence of such useful members of society? or those immoderate 
duties upon all foreign goods, which are tantamount to a prohibition 
of civilisation, while they raise the price of freight to other parts, 
since stones are the most profitable cargo which a ship can bring to a 
Russian coast ?—-or those quarantine regulations and police dues 
which must be designed to prevent vessels from coming at all, even 
loaded thus ?”—(Oliphant—Shores of the Black Sea, p. 178.) 


But, it will be observed, Russia has always directed her atten- 
tion to political rather than commercial supremacy, and has sought 
rather extension and aggrandizement without than the develop- 
ment of internal prosperity, and the question, therefore, which it 


is important to solve at present, regards rather her military power 
than her progress or her wealth. We might reply that the 
former can scarcely be either great or durable without the latter, 
—but let us look the matter in the face. There can be no doubt 
that the armies of Russia are unparalleled in numerical force, 
and might, if occasion required, be still further increased, It is 
true that the Imperial Guards and the troops which come directly 
under the Emperor’s eye in the North of Russia are fine men, 
admirably disciplined, well-found, and well-manceuvred. It is 
certain, that in the Napoleonic wars, the Russians fought with 
great obstinacy and valour, and till the English appeared upon 
the stage, were the most formidable antagonists the Emperor of 
France had to encounter. But troops on paper are not always 
troops in the field; it is not the Household Brigade that fight 
upon the frontiers; and the soldiers of the outlying provinces 
which the Emperor never sees, are a very different class, and in 
a very different condition, from those which he personally reviews 
and examines; and the armies that fought in Hungary and in 
the Caucasus are very unlike those which, after long training and 
under the leading of Alexander himself, traversed Germany and 
pitched their tents round Paris. What the real character of the 
Jighting portion of the Russian troops—those at a distance from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg—is now, we may learn from the 
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fact that army after army has been swallowed up in the Cir- 
cassian war, and yet made scarcely any impression on those 
hardy mountaineers ; that in every war thousands upon thousand 
of them are always in the hospital before a single shot has been 
fired; that in the last Turkish war those who fell by disease 
outnumbered five to one those who fell by the sword; that even 
now in the Principalities, 20,000 are prostrated by want and 
fever; that the Russian Commissariat is, and has long been, a 
by-word of infamy; that Russian magazines are generally empty 
and Russian hospitals always full; and, in fine, that, by universal 
admission, (about this there is no dispute,) the Russian soldier, 
brave and hardy as he is, is the worst fed, the worst lodged, the 
worst clothed, and, in all respects, the worst cared for in Europe. 
Putting aside the regiments immediately in contact with the 
Emperor and raised from his own serfs—who are enthusiastically 
attached to him—the Russian soldier has no zeal for the glory, 
no interest in the object, no taste for the hardships, no pleasure 
in the enterprise of war; he is forced into the service, torn from 
his family for life, drilled by the knout, neglected by his officers, 
fed on black bread, always without comforts, often without shoes. 
How could such troops be expected to make head against 
Schamy] and his gallant warriors? And need we wonder while 
we read that at Oltenitza their officers had to drive them on to the 
attack with menaces and blows, and that the prisoners who were 
taken entreated (as is said) to be permitted as a mercy to enlist 
in the army which had captured them ? 

The real weakness of the Russian army consists in the wretched 
state of the Commissariat department ; and this arises from the 
same pervading vice which is the canker, the characteristic, and the 
ruin of the civil as well as the military service of that ill-governed 
country—the universal dishonesty of the employés. It is one 
system of jobbing, bribery, corruption, and peculation, from the 
highest to the lowest, in every quarter and in every branch. 
Every public servant is so ill-paid, that he must rob if he is to live, 
—so that each man lives upon the one above him or below him, 
and all live upon the Emperor, The custom-house officer maintains 
himself by connivance at infractions of the law; the Judge is 
paid for his decisions ; the Governor grows rich by plunder; the 
army contractor embezzles the stores, and generals and colonels 
wink—for “a consideration”—at the scandalous and fatal drain. 
The Emperor pays for all: the soldier obtains nothing. We 
believe this is no exaggeration: all travellers and all residents 
agree as to the universal and heinous corruption. Indeed, how 
should it be otherwise? There is no middle class who pay the 
taxes and insist on knowing how they are expended. There is 
no free Press with its penetrating and omniscient vigilance, to 
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compel honesty and drag offenders to light and retribution. 
There is only one eye over all: and that eye can of course see 
only a small corner of this vast empire. What the Emperor 
sees to, or can visit, is well done: everything else is neglected 
and abused. It is the common and inevitable story, wherever 
you have centralisation and barbarism combined. Let us again 
extract a confirmation or two from Mr. Oliphant. 


“‘ The hard service which has reduced so many of the handsomest 
ships of the Russian navy to this condition, [that of hulks,] consists 
in lying for eight or ten years upon the sleeping bosom of the harbour. 
After the expiration of that period, their timbers, composed of fir and 
pinewood never properly seasoned, become perfectly rotten. . ‘ 
The wages of the seamen are so low—about sixteen roubles a year— 
that it is not unnatural they should desire to increase so miserable a 
pittance by any means in their power. The consequence is, that 
from the members of the Naval Board to the boys that blow the 
smiths’ bellows in the dockyard, everybody shares the spoils obtained 
in an elaborately devised system of plunder, carried on somewhat in 
this way :—A certain quantity of well-seasoned oak being required, 
government issues tenders for the supply of the requisite amount. A 
number of contractors submit their tenders to a board appointed for 
the purpose of receiving them, who are regulated in their choice of a 
contractor, not by the amount of his tender, but of his bribe. The 
fortunate individual selected immediately sub-contracts upon a some- 
what similar principle, arranging to be supplied with the timber for 
half the amount of his tender ; the sub-contractor carries on the game, 
and perhaps the eighth link in this contracting chain is the man who, 
for an absurdly low figure, undertakes to produce the seasoned wood. 

“‘ His agents in the central provinces, accordingly, float a quantity 
of green pines and firs down the Dnieper and Bay to Nicolaeff, which 
are duly handed up to the head contractor, each man pocketing the 
difference between his contract and that of his neighbour. When the 
wood is produced before the board appointed to inspect it, another bribe 
seasons it, and the Government, after paying the price of well-sea- 
soned oak, is surprised to find that the 120 gun-ship, which has been 
built of it, is unfit for service in five years. The rich harvest that is 
reaped by those employed in building and fitting her up is as easily 
obtained ; and to such an extent did the dockyard workmen trade in 
Government stores, &c., that merchant vessels were for a long time 
prohibited from entering the harbour. I was not surprised, after 
obtaining this interesting description of Russian ingenuity, to learn 
that out of the imposing array before us [at Sebastopol] there were 
only two ships in a condition to undertake a voyage round the 


‘ Cape.” *—Shores of the Black Sea, p. 255. 





* Of course this system is occasionally detected and individuals punished. One 
memorable instance is mentioned by Oliphant, in the case of the Governor of 
Sebastopol, whose atrocities in this line were brought to light by a sudden visit of 
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The army arrangements do not seem to be much better or 
more honest. 


‘‘ But in addition to the natural impediments presented by the 
configuration of the country, the absence of roads, and the rigour of 
the climate, all military operations are crippled by that same system 
of wholesale corruption so successfully carried on in the naval de- 
partment. Indeed, it would be most unfair if one service monopo- 
lized all the profits arising from this source. ‘The accounts I received 
of the war in the Caucasas, from those who had been present, ex- 
ceeded anything of the sort I could have conceived possible. The 
frightful mortality among the troops employed there amounts to nearly 
20,000 annually. Of these, far the greater number fall victims to 
disease and starvation, attributable to the rapacity of their command- 
ing officers, who trade in the commissariat so extensively that they 
speedily acquire large fortunes. As they are subject to no control in 
their dealings with contractors for supplying their regiments, there is 
nothing to check the ardour of speculation; and the profits enjoyed 
by the Colonel of a regiment are calculated at £3000 and £4000 
a-year, besides his pay. It is scarcely possible to apprehend at a 
glance the full effect of a process so paralyzing to the thews and sinews 
of war; or at once to realize the fact, that the Russian army, numeri- 
cally so far superior to that of any European power, and supplied 
from sources which appear inexhaustible, is really in a most inefficient 
condition, and scarcely worthy of that exaggerated estimate which 
the British public seem to have formed of its capabilities. It is not 
upon the plains of Krasnno-Selo, or Vosnesensck, amid the dazzling 
glitter of a grand field-day in the Emperor’s presence, that any cor- 
rect notion can be formed of the Russian army. The imperial play- 
thing assumes a very different appearance in the remote Cossack 
guard-house, where I have scarcely been able to recognise the soldier 
in the tattered and miserably equipped being before me, or on a 
harassing march, or in the presence of an indomitable enemy.”— 
Ibid. p. 261. 

We have no doubt this is quite true. Still, it must not be 
forgotten, that in a prolonged war, and with power, honour, and 
existence at stake, much of this would disappear ; for then the 
Emperor would take the field in person and with the élite of his 
troops, would inspect everything in person, and soon (for the 
time) compel his subordinates to do their duty, and be faithful 
to their trust. 

There is yet another source of weakness inherent in the 
Russian Empire. That vast State is surrounded on every side 
by nations whom she has exasperated, impoverished, and robbed, 
and is in a great measure composed of the spoils which she has 





the Emperor. But it is only when the Emperor sees and acts in person that these 
discoveries and retributions take place ; and the Emperor cannot of course know 
one case in a million. 
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torn from them. She is a patchwork of filched and unamalga- 
mated materials. Her frontier provinces are filled with injured, 
discontented, hostile populations, whom, being unable to recon- 
cile to her rule, she has endeavoured to enfeeble and to crush, 
and many of whom await with more or less of patience and de- 
sire, the blessed day of emancipation and revenge. Sweden has 
never forgiven her the loss of Finland, nor do we hear that 
the Finlanders are enamoured of their new connexion. The 
Germans of Livonia are not yet thoroughly amalgamated ; 
and what Poland is and yearns to be, we need not say. The 
ruined Boyars of Bessarabia curse the day which transferred 
them to the Russian sceptre; and the Danubian Principalities 
tremble at the prospect of a similar fate. The Tartars of the 
Crimea, (who still, in spite of every effort, constitute half the 
population of that province,) though languid and inactive, are 
quite unreconciled, and would gladly shake off the yoke of their 
infidel conquerors, and resume their ancestral grandeur. The 
Don Cossacks hate Russia with a perfect hatred, for she has 
done nothing for their country, and yearly drains off their 
youth to be sacrificed in a war which they detest. The 
Circassian tribes have never acknowledged her dominion, or 
submitted to her forces, and the once Persian and Turkish 
provinces which lie beyond the Caucasus are still Turkish 
or Persian at heart and in religion. Since the great Roman 
Empire, probably no State ever enfolded so many bitter 
enmities within its embrace, or was girt with such a circle of 
domestic foes. This, combined with the other causes we have 
mentioned, must render the position of Russia a most critical one 
at all times, and one of incalculable peril in case of a disastrous 
war with any of her neighbours. Three unfavourable campaigns 
would probably arouse against her all the provinces which she 
has conquered, and show of what loose, confused, and mutually 
repellent materials her colossal monarchy is composed. All 
these things considered, it is by no means unlikely that if the 
present war continues, she may turn out to have been a gigantic 
imposition. Vast means and materials of strength she undoubt- 
edly possesses, if she had the wisdom to develop her resources 
by an enlightened policy, or to attach her subjects by a just and 
generous treatment ;—but both these things have been as far as 
possible from her ideas. Therefore we think it not unlikely that 
when tried by the severities of a real struggle, she will prove 
weak to a degree which will astonish those whom she has so long 
duped and dazzled ; weak from her unwieldy magnitude—weak 
from her barbarous tariffs and restrictive system—weak from the 
inherent inadequacy of her one-eyed despotism—weak from the 
rottenness of her internal administration—weak from the sup- 
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pressed hatreds she has accumulated round her—weak in every 
thing save her consummate skill in simulating strength, and per- 
suading her enemies that she is irresistible. If she succeed now, 
we believe it will not be because Turkey is conquered in fair 
fight, but because allies and antagonists combine to alarm her 
into a conviction that she must be conquered if she perseveres. 
It must not be supposed that by these remarks we think lightly 
of the real power of Russia if once fairly put forth in a struggle for 
empire or for national existence. On the contrary, we deem her in- 
vincible on her own ground, and in her interior. A European 
war might tear away many of her recent undigested acquisi- 
tions, but could not harm her life. Men she has without limit ; 
and she would spend them all in a contest of life and death. 
Money she could probably secure from some quarter or other ; 
and whenever practicable, she would make war support war. 
She will probably be always worsted in a first campaign, owing 
to her scandalous commissariat and the universal corruption and 
peculation which eats away her resources; but as soon as the 
struggle became serious and vital, and the Emperor girded on 
his armour for the strife, we should probably see the scale turned 
against any single antagonist by the mere brute force of num- 
bers, and the hardihood and insensibility which distinguishes the 
Muscovite population. We have no doubt that united Europe 
— if Europe be united—will be able to beat Russia back if her 
aggressions become intolerable enough to induce a general appeal 
to arms; but we greatly doubt whether her diplomacy may not suc- 
ceed in preventing this union ; and whether we may not awake to 
our danger when it is too late, and find both that Russia 7s over- 
whelmingly strong, and that it iswe—our neglect, our timidity, our 
clumsiness, our tardiness and languor—that have made her so. 


The real strength and resources of the Ottoman Empire are 
peculiarly difficult to ascertain. We have much conflicting 
assertion, but little authentic or reliable evidence. Till very 
recently everything has tended to confirm the popular impres- 
sion, that the Turkish power was decrepit and moribund, with- 
out vitality or vigour, and doomed to speedy extinction, or, at 
least, to an early expulsion from Europe. It has suited the 
policy of writers and talkers in the interest of Russia so to re- 
present it; Greek merchants settled in England have held the 
same language, partly from the influence of old antipathies and 
partly prompted by ambitious hopes of one day supplanting the 
Ottomans at Constantinople ; and most travellers seeing only the 
surface, and hearing only what came to them from Franks, have 
fallen into the same depreciatory and contemptuous tone. The 
diplomatic and warlike proceedings of the last thirty years have 
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contributed to the same impression. The Porte has been alter- 
nately bullied and protected by all European powers. It has 
been assumed that she could not defend herself, and subsisted only 
upon sufferance and by the mutual jealousy of her neighbours. 
The fortunes of war, too, have gone against her. A quarter of 
a century ago, her navy was destroyed by England, Russia, and 
France, at Navarino, and Greece was torn from her after a long 
and sanguinary conflict. Then Egypt rebelled, and became nearly 
or virtually independent—the Sultan only being rescued from 
the most imminent peril by the assistance of his most insidious 
foe. The war of 1829 with Russia was terminated by the sub- 
mission of the Turks to the disastrous and humiliating treaty of 
Adrianople ; and the whole of the recent history of their unfortu- 
nate country alternates between the humiliation of defeat and 
the humiliation of protection. It has always been suffering 
either from encroachment or from patronage. The idea of the 
Ottoman Porte being able to defend herself, or judge for herself, 
or show a will of her own, has, till a year or two ago, and except 
by a few who were looked upon as visionaries, been scouted as 
absurd—and is so still by many. Others, however, who have 
watched her more closely, have been aware of a most momentous 
change which has come over her of late years—of a fresh spirit 
pervading her internal administration—of a new-born vigour 
presiding over both her military and financial policy, which has 
arrested the progress of her decline, and gives hope of a future 
very different from the past. No one knows this better than 
Ttussia. She has long been aware of the growing strength 
which Turkey has gathered from her manifold reforms; this 
knowledge has stimulated her intrigues, redoubled her hostile 
energies, and made her precipitate the measures which have 
brought her into her present false position. She saw that if she 
did not strike soon, the great prize which she had been playing 
for for centuries might escape for ever from her grasp. Pozzo 
di Borgo, in a confidential despatch, which we quoted in our last 
Number, assigned the improvements and revivijication of Turkey 
as aground for hurrying on the war; and we prefer the testi- 
mony of Russia in favour of her enemy—thus secretly and there- 
fore honestly given—to any other. 

It is useless, and would be both tedious and deceptive, to 
attempt to prove dogmatically the means and energies of the 
Ottoman Empire by a formidable array of figures, notwithstand- 
ing the opportunity of givjng such, which Dr. Michelsen’s book 
and Mr. Skene’s pamphlet have furnished to us. Accurate 
statistics are unknown in Turkey.* We can only state generally, 





* Nothing shews this more clearly than the discrepant estimates of the popula- 
tion of European Turkey: Dy. Michclsen gives it as 15,500,000 ; Mr. Bowen, in 
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that a great change has of late been wrought in nearly every de- 
partment. The war with Egypt, and that with Russia in 1829, 
took place at a time when the destruction of her old military 
forces, the Janissaries, and the utter unpreparedness of her new 
recruits, left her really without any available army. She has 
now a force, including a well trained reserve, of 400,000 men. 
The Turks were always brave, and they are now well disciplined, 
and for the most part well armed and well commanded. Her 
artillery is known to be in excellent order, and to be managed 
by European officers of first-rate skill. Her regular soldiers are 
well fed and well cared for; and to crown the whole, the utmost 
zeal for national independence has been aroused in the remotest 
corners of her dominion, and every province is pouring in its 
contingent with promptitude and ardour. Then the Zanzimat, 
or great constitutional reform of 1839, which conferred equal 
civil rights on all the subjects of the Porte, and substituted law 
for mere despotic will, laid the foundation for a new order of 
things, which, when completed, will place Turkey far ahead of 
Russia in all essential civilisation. It is not yet universally 
established, but is gradually making its way from the centre out- 
wards; it secures property, and endeavours to secure a fair admini- 
stration of justice ; new courts of law have been created in several 
of the great towns, and the evidence of all men is received without 
distinction of creed; and such great satisfaction has been given 
by these new tribunals, that petitions have lately been forwarded 
to Constantinople praying for their extension to other districts. 
The revenue is also augmenting, and now amounts to £8,000,000 
sterling, but this is still Turkey’s weakest point. However, the 
recent abolition of the old detestable system of “ farming the re- 





his “ Mount Athos, Thessaly, Epirus,” on the authority of a careful estimate by a 
Professor Philetas of Corfu, gives it as 8,500,000. 





Creed. Michelsen. Bowen. 
Mahometans, — . ‘ ° 3,800,000 1,750,000 
Greeks and Armenians, . 11,370,000 6,390,000 
Catholics, . . ° ° 260,000 260,000 
ke «+ « « & 70,000 100,000 

15,500,000 8,500,000 
Wallachia and Moldavia, . 4,000,000 3,000,000 
Bosnia, &e,, e ° ° 1,400,000 880,000 
Roumelia, . ° ° ° 2,600,000 1,930,000 
Servia, . . «. «1,000,000 910,000 
Bulgaria, . . . . © 4,000,000 560,000 
Thrace, . ‘ ° ° 1,800,000 1,020,000 
Islam, >, +. « 700,000 200,000 


15,500,000 8,500,000 
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venue” gives great hopes for the future. All these facts may 
be gathered from the publications we have placed at the head 
of our paper; and we think they fairly warrant the statement 
of Lord Palmerston, that there is no country in Europe which 
has made such rapid strides in civilisation and strength during 
the last thirty years as that very Turkey which we have been 
accustomed to regard as in the very last stage of decrepitude and 
dissolution. Whether her progress is sufficiently consolidated 
and advanced to enable her to make head single-handed against 
her colossal rival, if the Emperor should put forth his whole 
powers, and take the field in person, we cannot affirm, and we 
will commit ourselves to no predictions.* But we entertain the 
most sanguine hopes that if the present war issues in the discom- 
fiture of Russia, either with or without the intervention of the 
Western Powers, and is terminated by a treaty whose conditions 
shall leave Turkey free to pursue her new career of improve- 
ment undisturbed by Muscovite intrigues, she will, before another 
twenty years have elapsed, be in a position to hold her own 
against any enemy that is likely to attack her. Her conduct 
throughout this whole affair has raised her character incalculably 
in the eyes of Europe. She has displayed wonderful forbear- 
ance, dignity, wisdom, skill, and vigour. She refused with 
spirit an insolent and inadmissible demand, even when unpre- 
pared for an attack; she shewed herself willing to negotiate and 
anxious to avoid a rupture if it could be avoided with honour 
and with safety ; she set about preparing for the worst with an 
energy and determination which amazed both friends and foes ; 
she refused to be cajoled or bullied into a shallow and fatal 
compromise; her diplomatists at once detected and exposed the 
insidious meaning and concealed injustice of terms which, we 
are ashamed to say, the diplomatists of the Four Powers had been 
deceived into proposing ; when she saw how little she had to 
hope from either the sagacity or the firmness of her allies, she 
resolved to rely upon herself alone; she insisted on Russia’s 
retiring from the dominions she had invaded, but allowed her 
time to do so; when she declared war at last, she did so in dig- 
nified language and with humane provisions which might read 
a lesson to many a Christian state; and when she commenced 
hostilities she did so with courage, spirit, vigour, and success. 
Indeed, from the outset she has acted like a Christian, when her 
adversary has behaved like an ungovernable Pagan; and of all 
the powers of Europe, sbe is, we feel bound and proud to say, 
the only one who has acquitted herself in all points well—the 





* Turkey’s deficiency in financial resources will, we fear, prove a serious diffi- 
culty. A liberal subsidy, or a large loan guaranteed by Great Britain, would be, 
very probably, a turning point in the struggle. 
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only one who has made no blunder, neglected no duty, com- 
mitted no injustice. 


We must now say a few words on a subject on which the 
greatest and most mischievous misapprehension has prevailed,— 
the relative desirableness, namely, of Russian or of Ottoman suc- 
cess. We had been told so long that at last we had ended in 
believing it, that it would be a blessed day for Europe, as well as 
for Turkey, when that misgoverned country passed from Mahome- 
tan to so-called Christian rule—when her oppressed subjects and 
her fertile soil cast off their old incubus and reposed under the 
dominion of a power which would respect the rights of the one 
and develop the resources of the other. The Sultan was repre- 
sented as all that was narrow and imbecile, and the Czar as the 
personification of enlightened liberality. The Christian subjects 
of the Porte were depicted as groaning under the cruelties of 
the Mussulman, and crying night and day for the protection of 
their “ co-religionists” in Russia, and as only waiting to enrich 
all Europe by their enterprise and industry till they were eman- 
cipated from a hated and benumbing thraldom. So incessantly 
had this language been repeated in every form and by every 
organ, that we had become almost content to connive at the 
designs of Russia as a small evil which would purchase a great 
good, and to regard her present piratical aggression as one of 
those exceptional cases in which (to use the words of Burke) 
“ morality submits to a suspension of her own rules in favour of 
her own principles.” The Zimes spoke of the absorption of 
Turkey in Europe by Nicholas and Francis as a consumma- 
tion, if not “ devoutly to be wished for,” at least to be neither 
repelled nor prevented; and the Highway Robber who puts 
the name of “ Veritas” on his title-page, coolly and strongly 
urges the immediate junction of the Four Great Powers in his 
plan for partitioning the Ottoman empire among them, appends 
to his pamphlet a coloured map, shewing how easily and beauti- 
fully it might be done, and laughs to scorn any scruples which 
might be felt on the score of either decency or honour. To such 
ignominy have we been brought by misconception of fact and 
disloyalty to the eternal laws of political morality! We entirely 
deny the false assumptions which have been thus put forward 
to justify and prompt to heinous crimes. It may be true enough 
that Syria and Egypt would benefit by being transferred to 
England, and that Asia-Minor would benefit by being transferred 
to France, as Veritas proposes; but the same might be said with 
equal truth of Italy and Spain; probably also of Austria and 
Russia. But that the European inhabitants of Turkey would gain 
by exchanging the dominion of the Sultan for that of either 
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Czar or Kaiser, we more than doubt; and that the Christian 
subjects of the Porte either need or desire the protection of 
Russia, we believe to be utterly and scandalously false. We are 
quite certain that for many years back they have endured less per- 
secution, and stood less in need of protection against their rulers, 
than Dissenters from the religion of the State have done either 
in Austria, Prussia, Tuscany, Spain, or Rome. It is long since 
any maltreatment of Christians, as such, has occurred in Turkey, 
except occasional outbreaks of fanaticism, got up for the most 
part by foreign, generally Russian, intrigue. We affirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that every plea arising from reported 
intolerance and alleged religious sympathy, brought forward to 
justify Russian interference on behalf of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte, might be adduced with far greater cogency and 
justice to warrant our interposition in favour of the Protestants 
of Italy or Spain, Prussian interposition in favour of the Pro- 
testants of Austria and Hungary, Austrian or Roman interven- 
tion on behalf of the Catholics in Russia, aye, even, we believe, 
Turkish intervention on behalf of those members of the Greek 
Church who are Dissenters in Russia, but orthodox in Christian 
Turkey. For the Christian subjects of Turkey are not “ co- 
religionists” of the Czar of Russia any more than the members 
of the Church of England are the “ co-religionists” of the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome. The Greek Church in Turkey, and 
a portion of the Greeks of Russia, acknowledge the Patriarch of 
Constantinople as their head; the Greek Church in Russia ac- 
knowledges only the headship of the Czar; and the former well 
know, from the treatment of their real “ co-religionists” in 
Muscovy, what would be their fate if the Czar ever became their 
ruler, They are in no haste, therefore, to exchange the some- 
what contemptuous toleration of the Sultan for the relentless 
persecution which would await them at the hand of the Em- 
peror of Russia.* 





* “ A lie has been placed on the lips of Europe“in the word /?usso-Greek Church. 
The one isa form of revealed religion ; the other is the worship of aman. In the 
official Church of Russia the Czar is ‘ vicegerent of God on earth,’ and as such is 
the object of Fata and Worsuir. The disease that preys on the vitals of the 
Russian empire is religious dissent, originating in this sacrilege. The Non-Con- 
formists maintain the original faith, such as it was when the Russian Church was 
in communion with that of Constantinople. ‘The only name they give themselves 
is that of ‘Old Believers,’ (in Russian, Starovistzé ;) they are therefore identified 
with the 12,000,000, or 13,000,000, of Christian subjects of the Porte in Europe ; 
they are objects of the most bitter persgcutions on the part cf the Russian Government ; 
and the familiar term which they apply to the Emperor is ‘ Antichrist.” Were 
there no Mussulmans in Europe, and were Russia free to extend her dominion to 
the Ionian Sea, we should find her at once engaged in the most furious of religious 
wars with old subjects and new, amounting to 20,000,000.”—Progress of Russia in 
the South and West. 

If any one desires to know how invariably “ the protection of their brethren in 
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Sometime perhaps—and we would fain hope at no very distant 
day—we may have reached such a point of enlightenment that 
the dissentients in every land and from every creed shall by com- 
mon consent be placed under the xgis of the joint civilisation of 
the world; when religious persecution shall be held a crime 
against humanity, and, like piracy, cognizable by the universal 
law of nations ; when interposition to prevent any man from being 
molested for his creed shall be a recognised right, provided for 
by treaty and sanctioned by the general conscience of the world 
—Jjust as remonstrance against unnatural and horrible barbarities 
might be now. But till we have reached this point, and till we 
are prepared to carry out in all countries the same just and hu- 
mane principle, we can admit no religious plea for Russian in- 
terference with the subjects of Turkey that would be denied and 
resented if put forward by Spain on behalf of Irish Catholics, or 
by England on behalf of Tuscan Protestants. 

Nor can we allow any weight to a consideration which has 
lately been obtruded into the Eastern question, with an inten- 
tion which is but too manifest. We are reminded ostentatiously 
that the Russians are Christians, and that the Turks are 
“ Unbelievers.” We cannot do better than refer to the answer 
which this reminder recently received in one of the few publica- 
tions that has been uniformly consistent on this subject. “ Such 
language (it was said)—especially when taken in relation to the 
inference it is meant to suggest—can scarcely be regretted or 
deprecated too earnestly. We know by long and sad experience 
that few things can be moredisastrous than the introduction of reli- 
gious animosities into political discussions, That religious princi- 
ples should preside over all our deliberations, and that religious 
sentiment should pervade and imbue the mind of every statesman 
as of every citizen, is a maxim which cannot be too strongly stated or 
too rigidly adhered to; but that sectarian sympathies or antipathies 
should be permitted thus to influence our national actions or our 





the faith” has been made the pretext for Russian encroachments on the liberties 
of neighbouring States, we recommend him to read the “ Declaration” of Catherine 
IL. to the Diet of Poland, (20th April, 1766,) on behalf of the Greeks in that 
Catholic Kingdom,—and the Report of the Diet on the seditious movements which 
Russia had excited there in 1789. And if any one wants information as to the 
treatment which Roman Catholic dissenters meet with from the Greek Church,— 
from that same tolerant Emperor who now interferes to protect his co-religionists 
from the intolerance of the Mussulman,—he may hear of something to his ad- 
vantage by perusing (in the valuable “ Recueil des Documens”) the “ Allocution’ 
of Pope Gregory in the Secret Conclave, 22d July 1842, and the Petition of the 
“ Not-united Greeks” of the province of Uszacs, in 1835, remonstrating against the 
cruelties to which, as Dissenters, they were subjected. He will find enough to 
convince him that Christians of any non-conforming denomination are safer in 
life, limb, liberty, and property, under the Infidel Sultan, than under either Czar, 
Emperor, or Grand Duke. 
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foreign policy, is a proposition which cannot for one moment be 
defended. It is long since these considerations have guided either 
our wars or our diplomacy ; and to put them forward now is to 
risk throwing us back whole centuries in civilisation. There is 
nothing which so effectually clouds the judgment, heats the pas- 
sions, disturbs the vision, and perverts the morality of men and 
nations, as the introduction of sympathies and antipathies of creed 
into discussions which ought to be decided on the broad grounds 
of justice, and the simple dictates of duty and of honour. It is 
difficult enough even now to see clearly what ought to be our 
course in the present accumulation of confusions: if we once 
allow the recollection that our allies are Mahometans, and that 
our enemies call themselves Christians, to enter on the stage, it 
will soon become impossible to see our way at all. 

In the first place, it is not true, in the sense in which it is or- 
dinarily alleged, that the Russians are our fel/ow-Christians, and 
that the Turks are “ Unbelievers.” Both, according to our view 
of their creed, are “ mis-believers.”. We very much question 
whether, if the matter were truly understood, we should not find 
that English Protestants, and Scotch Protestants still more, have 
at least as much sympathy of faith and feeling with the Maho- 
metan monotheist as with the benighted votaries of the Russian 
Church. The Turks pray to God only—“ the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac, and of Jacob:” the Russians pray to a host of saints 
who are an abomination in our eyes. The foundation and first 
point of all three communions—the Mahometan, the Oriental 
Christian, and our own—are identical. We all believe in one 
God, and in Moses, David, and Jesus Christ as his inspired 
prophets; the last we, in common with the Greek, regard 
as our Divine Saviour. Both Russian and Turk go further: 
the latter add Mahomet—the former add St. Nicholas, St. Ca- 
therine, and an interminable calendar of canonized priests and 
worthies, It is sad and unsatisfactory to be called upon thus to 
cast the balance between two false and faulty theologies ; but 
we will appeal to any earnest Protestant who has lived in Tur- 
key, whether he did not feel as much prompt and natural reli- 
gious sympathy with the follower of Mahomet, whose simple 
faith is comprised in two formulas—prayer to God and charity 
to man; who never fails night or morning, at business or at 
meals, when the Muezzin sounds the hour for his devotions ; 
who never passes a mendicant without bestowing alms upon 
him “ for the love of God,” however poor he may be him- 
self,—as with the so-calléd Christian of the Oriental Church, 
whose whole religion is a mass of fasts and superstitious cere- 
monies, and who is enslaved by a priest almost as ignorant 
as himself. 
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In the second place, in the affair immediately under discussion, 
it is the Turk who has acted like a good Christian, and the Rus- 
sian who has acted like a rapacious infidel. And how can a po- 
tentate claim our sympathy on the ground of a common creed, 
while trampling under foot every commandment of that creed, and 
acting in the most flagrant contravention of its spirit? “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” And we have the highest 
authority for embracing in the closest bonds of fraternity those 
of every nation who “ walk humbly” in the presence of God, and 
“ do justly” in the face of man, and for refusing to recognise as 
Christians all those, whatever may be their profession or their 
name, who are “ oppressors, extortioners, unjust.” “In that day 
many shall say, Lord, Lord, have we not preached in thy name, 
and in thy name cast out devils, and: in thy name done many 
wonderful works? and then will I profess unto them, J never 
knew you: depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” Nor is the 
present the only instance in which, in the Ottoman dominions, 
heathen crimes are perpetrated by nominal Christians, and Chris- 
tian duties are reserved for the practice of the “ Unbeliever.” 
No one who has been at Jerusalem at Easter, or has read the 
accounts of those who have, can fail to be aware of the scanda- 
lous scenes transacted there nearly every year; how the Greek 
and Latin Christians fight round the very sepulchre of their pro- 
fessed Lord and common Saviour, till blood flows in torrents on 
the sacred floor; and how the astonished and disgusted Otto- 
mans have to provide a regular police for the occasion, to com- 
pose the feuds of the “ True Believers,” and to separate the in- 
furiated Christian combatants. 

Less than any other country can England listen to any pre- 
texts based on the alleged incongruity of a Sovereign of one reli- 
gion holding dominion over subjects of a different faith. She, 
while Protestant, governs millions of Catholics, thousands of 
Greek Christians, millions of Mahometans, Hindoos, Buddhists, 
and heathens ;—and promptly and haughtily would she resent 
the interference of any sympathizing Potentate, and loudly would 
she declaim against the insolence of any foreigners, who should 
intimate that she did not govern all these miscellaneous reli- 
gionists justly, or that there was any unfitness in her holding 
sovereignty over them. No! Do not let us tolerate in the case 
of others what we would not tolerate in our own. Let us sym- 

athize with and uphold Christianity in every land and by every 
lawfal and wise means within our power ; but let it be the Chris- 
tianity which is in truth and not in form—the Christianity which 
obeys the precepts of Christ, not that which only names his name 
—the Christianity which does justice and loves mercy and re- 
pels crime,—not that which makes its profession a mere cloak 
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and screen for deeds which bespeak a very different inspiration, 
and should be called by quite another name. 

Apart from the religious allegation, there is assuredly no 
point in which the lands now under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan would benefit by the overthrow of his dominion, if either 
Russia or Austria are—as they would be—his successors. As 
assuredly there is no desire among the dwellers in those lands 
for such a change. Any such wish which may once have ex- 
isted from time to time, when fomented by the intrigues of the 
sleepless aggressor, has long since disappeared before the im- 
provements in the Ottoman Government, and a fuller acquaint- 
ance with the detestable realities of Russian rule. What in- 
deed is there in the relative systems of the several candidates 
for empire, that should incline the balance against the actual 
possessors? We are not going to paint Mahometan sway in 
any very glowing or attractive colours. It is ignorant, semi- 
barbarous, often locally and individually oppressive. Justice 
is weak, slow, often unattainable, frequently attainable only 
through bribery or menace. There is little attempt to de- 
velop enterprise or stimulate industry, little respect for the pur- 
suits of commerce, little reverence for the arts of peace. But 
the Ottoman Government has one great merit,—great enough to 
counterbalance many faults: it governs very little. It seldom 
interferes with the plans or pursuits of its subjects. A wicked 
or rapacious Pacha, in the remoter provinces more especially, 
will often oppress and extortionize individuals among those sub- 
ject to him; but, on the whole, the people are left pretty much to 
themselves, so long as they pay their taxes, and conform to the 
law. In no country in Europe, except perhaps Switzerland and 
England, are municipal institutions so real or so effective as in 
Turkey. ‘They more nearly resemble those which we found ex- 
isting in India. The tax to be paid by each district or village is 
fixed, but its apportionment is left to the inhabitants themselves. 
The leaden, penetrating, omnipresent centralisation of Russia and 
Austria is unknown. The Turks are not like the Germans, 
Italians, and Muscovites, ground down under the heavy burden 
of a vast army of officials. There is individual tyranny and in- 
justice, but tyranny and injustice are not systematized. Robbers 
abound,—both authorized and amateur ones,—and the Govern- 
ment is generally too feeble effectually to put down either ; but the 
latter class abounds almost unchecked both in Italy and Greece ; 
and the whole bureaucracy of Russia consists of the former. 
Then the administration of Turkey is now fairly embarked on 
a career of earnest improvement,—which certainly cannot be 
said of either of her greedy neighbours, No! her government 
unquestionably is bad, we admit; but the deadening, benumbing, 
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iron rule of Austria and Russia would be far worse. And who 
that has read in De Custine, Oliphant, or the “ British Resi- 
dent in the Frontier lands,” the picture of Muscovite administra- 
tion in the unhappy territories subject to its sway,—the corrup- 
tion, the oppression, the insolence, the severity, the stupidity, 
which blight their happiness and annul their resources,—who that 
has seen even a small portion of the pervading espionage, the 
brutal despotism, the imbecile cruelty, the incurable narrowness, 
with which Austria treads down all the nobler life and all the 
healthier energies of Gallicia, Bohemia, Lombardy, and Hun- 
gary, would for the wealth of worlds lay upon their conscience 
the sin of bringing fresh millions under such ruinous and be- 
sotted sway? God forbid that England should aid such con- 
summation, even by a word. The barbarism of Oriental ignor- 
ance is bad enough, but the barbarism of soi-disant civilisation 
is far heavier and more fatal, because more penetrating, more 
subtle, immeasurably more powerful, beyond calculation more 
hopeless and incurable. The first may retire before the gradual 
se see of contact with European art and knowledge; the 
latter will give way before nothing short of a bloody and un- 
sparing revolution. The Turks do not hinder the culture and 
enlightenment of their people ; there is nothing to prevent the 
Greek and Slavonian subjects of the Sultan from becoming so 
prosperous, so well-educated, so civilized, in short, that no bar- 
barous government could wrong them or keep them down,—or 
could remain barbarous when their influence was brought to bear 
upon it. But Austria and Russia, as is too well known, delibe- 
rately and on system employ all the resistless enginery of Church 
and State to repress mental development, to crush intellectual 
freedom, to render impossible all real enlightenment or lofty cul- 
ture,—to retain, in a word, their wretched people in that low 
and level condition of mediocrity and torpor which alone is com- 
patible with a leaden autocracy like theirs. 

The European subjects of the Porte know this well. They 
are aware that under the Sultan they enjoy a substantial free- 
dom which it would be madness to hope for under either 
Emperor or Czar, If they wish to travel for improvement, or 
for commerce, or for pleasure, they have not as in Russia to ask 
formal leave from the sovereign, and pay besides, a large sum 
yearly for the permission. If they wish to read and learn, they 
do not find themselves thwarted and fettered as in Austria, b 
orders at the custom-house to prohibit the entry of all books 
fitted to stimulate inquiry, or cultivate genius, or excite ambi- 
tion, or reward labour. There is no Index Expurgatorius in 
Turkey. The Sultan never confiscated a treatise on astronomy 
or politics, like the Pope of Rome, or shut up a Protestant 
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school like the King of Naples, or imprisoned a Christian for 
reading the Gospel of St. John, like the Grand Duke of Tus- 
eany. Is it a sway like that,—like the one which has paralyzed 
Italy, and crushed Hungary, and desolated Gallicia, and depopu- 
lated the Crimea and the country of the Cossacks, and ruined 
Bessarabia, and trampled upon Poland, that we would extend 
over the fertile and sunny lands which lie between the Danube 
and the Archipelago, and for which so glorious a future may be 
anticipated? The inhabitants of those lands dread and deprecate 
any such transfer, as the worst of threatened evils. For they 
know full well that, if it was become needful for their progress 
or their comfort to shake off the Mussulman dominion, they 
could do so without much difficulty, as soon as wealth and 
civilisation had made them powerful ; but that, if once incorpor- 
ated either with Austrian or Muscovite territory, they must 
write over the mausoleum of their hopes the despairing words 
which Dante saw emblazoned over the gate of Hell,— 


“ Lasciate ogni Speranza, o voi ch’ entrate.” 


Of late years the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia have 
had abundant opportunities of contrasting the two Sceptres. 
The Principalities have been often occupied by the armies and 
officials of both governments, sometimes separately, sometimes 
conjointly; and the impression left has been most painful and 
decisive. The Turks have behaved well, and paid for every 
thing they wanted, though in their own territory. The Russians 
have been insolent and oppressive, and have lived at free 
quarters, though in a foreign Jand. Every administrative or 
material improvement planned in those provinces has originated 
with the Ottomans, and been thwarted by the Muscovites. 
Hence the former have always been welcomed as liberators, 
and the latter received as enemies. Everything that jealousy 
and stupidity combined could do to injure those districts, to im- 
pede their prosperity and prevent their tranquillity, has been 
done by the agents of the Czar. His usual good policy has 
here abandoned him; and the result is, that a degree of hatred 
has been generated in the minds of all classes there, which—if 
ever unfortunately those provinces should be incorporated with 
Russia—will make them as difficult to govern as Poland, and 
will probably compel Nicholas to make them a desert in order 
to keep them in peace. 

To obtain an idea of what Turkey and Europe in general 
might look for from such a transference as has been suggested, 
let us state a few facts regarding the commerce of the States in 
question, and regarding that of the Danube in particular. The 
tariff of Turkey is notoriously the most liberal in the world ; 
VOL, XX. NO. XL. 20 
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those of Russia and Austria notoriously the most oppressive and 
prohibitory. Turkey admits every article of import at a duty of 
three per cent.; Russia and Austria (besides a numker of inter- 
nal impediments) charge duties varying from five per cent. to 
sivty. 'The consequence has been a great and steady increase of 
our commerce with the former country, and as great and steady 
- a diminution of our commerce with the latter. Our exports of 
British produce to the Adriatic ports of Austria, (the only ones 
she has,) were not published separately from those of the rest of 
Italy till 1846, when they reached £721,981 ;—in 1852, they 
were £674,423. Our exports to Russia, on an average of 1840 
and 1841, were £1,605,000;—in 1852, they had fallen to 
£1,099,917. Our exports to the Turkish dominions, including 
of course Moldavia and Wallachia, have in the same period been 
steadily increasing. In 1840, they were £1,440,592 ;—in 1851, 
£3,548,959 ;—in 1852, £3,816,580. They are now double those 
to Austria and Russia together. Nor does it affect the matter 
one iota, that a great portion of this is a mere transit trade: 
Austria and Russia do not even allow us this; and it matters 
nothing to us what countries ultimately consume our produce, 
provided it be allowed to reach those countries without difficulty. 

The country which debouches by Odessa, finds a formidable 
rival in that which debouches through the Danube. Bulgaria 
and Wallachia (not to speak of Hungary) produce just the same 
articles of commerce as the southern provinces of Russia—hides, 
tallow, wool, hemp, and above all, grain of every description. 
“Every ton exported from the Danube was, therefore, a ton less 
exported from Odessa or Riga.” It became, in consequence, 
an object of great importance to Russia, not only to obtain 
an influence over the Danubian Principalities, so as to quash and 
impede their industry by every means in her power, but also to 
obtain the entire control of the navigation of the great European 
river, This she effected by a treaty with Turkey in 1829—per- 
mitted by Austria and England—which surrendered to her the 
delta of the Danube in sovereignty, and authorized her, on sani- 
tary pretexts, to establish a quarantine on all vessels entering 
that river, as well as on all communications between the two 
banks. How we ever tolerated such an encroachment is incon- 
ceivable. What has resulted from our stupidity, is at length 
beginning to be understood. Russia has made use of her power, 
as it might have foreseen she would, to impede the commerce of 
the Danube as much as possible by harassing and costly regula- 
tions, and every species of petty and dishonest vexation, and not 
content with this, has actually permitted and aided the gradual 
filling up of the mouth of the river, which the Turks always kept 
open, so that the depth of water, which used always to be siateen 
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feet, has now dwindled to eleven fect. This is beyond question ; 
it has been more than once stated and proved; it was admitted 
by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons in July last, and 
the mean motive of it was not denied; it is done in direct infrac- 
tion of the treaty which bound Russia to keep the mouth of the 
Danube in its former navigable condition—an obligation which 
she verbally admits; it is continued purposely and systematically 
in defiance of frequent representation and remonstrance ; and 
no decided steps have been taken to compel a performance of 
contract, or to retract a fatal concession. In fact, painful as it 
is to say so, the destruction of the navigation of the Danube has 
been steadily aimed at by Russia, and passively connived at by 
England. Russia has not only established her quarantine estab- 
lishments at its mouth; she intercepts all vessels—ours among 
the rest—and sends them to perform quarantine at Odessa (1!) ; 
she even is allowed to levy dues and charges in London and 
Liverpool amounting to nearly £100 a cargo on all vessels pro- 
ceeding to the Danube, which may wish to avoid this detention. 
The nature of the difficulties she throws in the way of our 
commerce with the Danubian Provinces in order to divert it to 
her own dominions, may be gathered from the following state- 
ment of a London broker published in the “ Progress of Russia 
in the South and West :”— 


“ Galatz and Ibrail (Turkish) on the Danube are free ports. At 
Odessa there are great inconveniences from quarantine, heavy charges, 
uncertainty and venality, and your business is not discharged without 
some payments, as bribes, which a master must know how to manage ; 
nevertheless we can take charters from Odessa at from 10s. 6d. to 3s. @ 
quarter less than from the few ports on the Danube. These additional 
charges are incurred partly from the state of the river, partly from 
the nature of the climate, and from Russia. Zhe lighterage is effected 
under contract with Russian boats, so that at times they charge what they 
like, and vessels are exposed to great risks. ‘The climate in autumn is so 
bad, that great expense is incurred for medical aid; a vessel recently 
came home, having lost all her crew except two. The other charges 
are for quarantine, which is vexatious, and in the last degree ham- 
pering.” * 

If after considering these facts, any of our countrymen should 
still be advocates for surrendering Turkish provinces to Russian 





* This way in which the pretext under which Russia has established her quar- 
antine and contingent impediments, as really regarded by herself, may be learned 
from the following statement of My. Urquhart, which we presume may be relied 
upon, “I visited Silistria when occupied by the Russians ; ‘ Travellers’ had to 
perform fifteen days’ quarantine ; but Russians were liable to infection only on a 
graduated scale ; ten days for a private, five for a captain; a field officer had 
three ; a superior officer none. Foreign despatches were fumigated with much 
care; Russian despatches were utterly neglected.” 
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possession, or even to Russian “ protection” and control, we can 
only say that we think Nicholas ought, in mere common decency 
of gratitude, to present them with the order of St. Catherine. 


We cannot wonder at the nervous anxiety exhibited by all the 
Great Powers of Western Europe to prevent the dispute between 
Russia and Turkey from culminating in a war, nor their desire, 
on almost any terms, to hush up and terminate that war now that 
it has actually broken out. There are stronger motives for this 
anxiety than even dislike of the disturbance of prosperity, or dread 
of the horrors of a sanguinary campaign. Statesmen of every 
nation are too well aware that a prolonged contest can scarcely 
be confined to two belligerents alone, and that it must open 
questions and risk eventualities, neither of which they are pre- 
— to face. The motives of their present zeal are partly 

umanity, partly laziness, partly timidity, and partly per- 
plexity. These considerations have unfortunately proved stronger 
than love of justice, or that wisdom which looks to future tran- 
quillity rather than to present truce—which is less anxious for an 
immediate armistice than for an enduring peace. They led to 
our earnest advice to Turkey not to declare war. They led to 
the hurried, clumsy, and discreditable Vienna Note, and to the 
indecent violence with which some of our influential writers 
urged its submissive acceptance by the Porte. We cannot 
wonder at this feeling: the eventualities of the present position 
of affairs are undoubtedly serious and complicated enough; and 
it is not surprising that statesmen who cannot see their way 
through them, who have not nerve to look them in the face, 
and who are not clear as to the line of policy which they ought, 
or may wish, to pursue when these eventualities arise,—should 
endeavour to stave them off by every means in their power. 
Still, this is not wisdom; it is not duty; it is at best but the 
weak craft of the procrastinator, or the craven manceuvre of 
the ostrich. Sooner or later these embarrassing questions must 
be met and understood, and our maxims of conduct with regard 
to them decided and made known. Let us intimate, as briefly 
as we can, a few of the possibilities which seem “ looming in the 
future.” There are four several contingencies to be considered. 

In the first place, the four Great Powers may, as was a month ago 
said to be the case, combine cordially and honestly to compel Rus- 
sia to desist from her pretensions, and relax her grasp on Turkey. 
If resolved to do so, and agreed upon the conditions on which to do 
so, their course is clear and their success would be easy, imme- 
diate, certain, and signal. Russia could not and would not 
resist them for an hour. Surrounded as she is by incorporated 
foes, harassed by the Circassians, assailed by the Turks, with a 
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combined English and French Fleet blockading, or in possession, 
of Sebastopol, and preventing all reinforcements from traversing 
the Black Sea to her outlying armies; with British men-of-war 
closing the Sound against her navy and her commerce, and, if 
need were, 50,000 French troops landed in Bessarabia or Wal- 
lachia ; with Austrian and Prussian forces ready, if needed, to 
assist the “ Holy Alliance,”’—Russia would be annihilated if she 
ventured to continue the war. The allies have it in their power, 
therefore, at once to terminate the war, and to dictate the terms 
of peace; and it rests with them only to dictate terms which 
shall save them from the necessity of even again having to inter- 
pose, and shall close for an indefinite time, if not for ever, 
“the Eastern question,” which has so long and so repeatedly 
menaced and disturbed the tranquillity of Europe. They have 
only to speak plainly and to act promptly and decisively. Let 
them do this, and negotiate a peace on the following terms :— 
The abrogation of all existing treaties which give to Russia any 
influence or privilege in Turkey not possessed by the other 
powers; the total and Lona ide retirement of all Russian agents 
from the Principalities, and the cessation of all Russian control 
over or interference with their administration ; the restoration to 
Turkey of the mouths of the Danube, or if not that, the con- 
struction (and placing under the guarantee of the Law of Nations, 
like the great rivers of Europe) of a ship canal from the bend 
of the Danube towards the north to Kustendji on the Black Sea, 
so as to restore that river to its ancient channel, and remove its 
navigation from Russian control ; the cessation of the power which 
Russia now possesses under the Treaty of Adrianople, of placing 
a quarantine on vessels aud passengers entering the Danube, or 
crossing from Bulgaria into Wallachia and Moldavia; and, 
finally, as a protection and guarantee for these acts of justice, 
the opening of the Black Sea in time of peace to the fleets of all 
nations, and in time of war to those of all nations with whom 
Turkey herself is at peace-—Nothing short of these st‘pula- 
tions will disarm Russia of her power over the Porte—at present 
to thwart her prosperity—ultimately to seize her capital. To 
insist on anything less would be to stultify our efforts, and to 
throw away our opportunity. That these terms have not already 
been dictated and enforced, is a striking proof of the wonderful 
skill and power of Russian diplomacy, which is far more to be 
dreaded than Russian arms. The latter might not be able to 
beat Turkey single-handed-+certainly would not be able to beat 
her with England and France as vigorous and sincere allies; we 
are by no means sure that the former will not prove an over- 
match for all the four Powers combined. 

In the sccond place, if the agreement of the four Powers to 
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enforce peace on the basis we have specified, should be found 
impossible—if Austria, acting under Russian influence, should 
induce her associates to propose terms of accommodation to 
Turkey which she cannot and ought not to accept—namely, the 
status quo—(and this, we greatly fear, will turn out to be the 
aa pe position of the case)—and if, in consequence of the re- 

usal of the wronged party to submit to wrong, her allies should 
withdraw, and leave her to fight single-handed a righteous bat- 
tle with a gigantic foe,—then two consequences may, and pro- 
bably will arise, which we do not believe our statesmen have 
adequately considered,—if indeed they have entered into their 
minds at all:—First, A grievous blow to British influence 
in the East; and, secondly, A glorious opening for the establish- 
ment of American influence in Europe. In Asia, Great Britain 
and Russia are rivals; they are the only European powers 
whose names are heard there; any ascendency gained by the 
one is so much of station and control lost to the other. We have 
perpetually to combat Russian influence and Russian intrigues in 
Persia, in Affghanistan, and even on our own Indian frontier ; 
and, as might be expected from the superior skill, consistency, 
and pertinacity of her diplomacy, we generally combat at a disad- 
vantage. Now, in the East, moderation, forbearance, a cautious 
and Christian policy, is never understood. Patience is always 
considered to be fear; submission to insult, or acquiescence in dis- 
comfiture, is always attributed to weakness. If a nation shows 
any disinclination for war, it is taken for granted that she is un- 
prepared for it; if an ally is abandoned, or a pretension with- 
drawn, it is interpreted as conscious inability to support the one 
or to maintain the other. Insolence and audacity are invari- 
ably accepted as indications of strength, and Orientals will al- 
ways side with the strongest. With them might is right. It 
is well known there that England is the ally and that Russia is 
the enemy of Turkey ; nice distinctions of diplomacy and cautious 
considerations of the complicated interests of European politics are 
not comprehended ; it has been seen that we have sent our fleet 
to Constantinople to aid the Sultan, and to check the aggres- 
sions of his enemy; and if we retire without having done this 
effectively and intelligibly,—if we have allowed his navy to he 
destroyed under our own nose, and have contented ourselves 
with inquiring particulars and succouring the wounded ; if we 
have stood tamely by while Russia has seized the Principalities, 
and have acted only by remonstrances and protocols; if we have 
only sent negotiators to make terms, while Russia has sent armies 
to enforce claims,—the nations and sovereigns of the East will 
look only at the broad facts and ignore all qualifying details, and 
will draw the substantially correct conclusion, that we have been 
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baffled, and that our rival has won the day. The star of Russia 
will culminate, while that of England will decline in the East ; 
tribes and chiefs who would have been our very humble servants if 
we had peremptorily waved back the Czar from the shores of the 
Danube, or burnt or blockaded his fleet in Sebastopol, will now 
take their cue and receive their impulses from St, Petersburg, 
and fancy that they may treat us with insolence, neglect, and 
insubordination ; and it will be well if we do not find that our 
anxiety to avoid a war in Europe, where our victory would have 
been certain, signal, and immediate, has entailed upon us more 
than one conflict in Asia, where we have no allies to aid us, and 
where triumph may be more doubtful, and will assuredly be more 
costly. If, as is rumoured, Persia has already declared war 
against Turkey, we may accept this as an augury of the future, 
and the first fruits of our trifling, halting, and hesitating 
policy. 

Again, the Americans, as is well known, have no special liking 
for the Russians; they are jealous of Great Britain ; they have 
had more than one “ tiff” with Austria; they are deeply inter- 
ested in the gallant struggle which Turkey is now making for her 
independence; and above all, they sympathize warmly and 
enthusiastically with the Hungarians, and are fully aware 
how closely Magyar and Ottoman interests are bound up toge- 
ther. They long for an opportunity of striking a blow against 
despotism, and on behalf of republican institutions ; they are full 
of zeal for the spread of liberty and popular rule throughout 
Europe ; and, imagining they have a “ mission” to fulfil, they 
believe -that a more just, glorious, and hopeful opportunity was 
never presented to them than the present. The retirement of 
England and France from the scene, to leave Turkey to such 
fate as her own unaided resources could command, would probably 
be the signal for the immediate interference of our Transatlantic 
brethren, not, perhaps, as a nation, but as volunteers. If Hungary 
were to rise, their intervention would be certain; and Hungary 
would rise if American aid were known to be at hand. We can 
state positively that men, money, and arms are all ready—wait- 
ing and anxious for an opening. The whole nation, as is well 
known, (and the government of the United States must soon fol- 
low the nation,) is longing to obtain a footing in the arena of 
European politics; and ‘Turkey abandoned by her old allies, and 
left to the mercy of the great despot of the world, would offer too 
tempting, too honourable, and too just an occasion to be ne- 
glected. Nor could we sfy them nay; we have pronounced 
Russia to be wrong, and we could not interfere to prevent assist- 
ance being offered to the right. And we may be well assured 
that if the Americans did come upon the stage, their proceedings 
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would be conducted in a very different mode, and guided by a 
very different spirit from our scrupulous and timid policy—al- 
ways hampered by traditional ideas, always bound down to offi- 
cial forms, always restrained by the fear of too signal a success, 
always confused, thwarted, and enfeebled by ulterior considera- 
tions. Now, should we be wise to throw open to the United 
States such an honourable opportunity for becoming a European 
Power, for planting a republican flag in the Mediterranean, for 
doing a duty from which we have shrunk, for reaping glory 
which ought to have been ours ?—We are accustomed to speak 
of the Americans as a commercial people, always counting the 
cost, governed exclusively by the “ almighty dollar.” This is 
not so. Numbers among them have more wealth than they can 
use, and long only for distinction. As a people they are essen- 
tially ambitious, propagandist, and vain-glorious ; military fame, 
it has long been seen, is the road to high office and to public 
estimation; and the admiral, the general, aye, or the private 
individual, who should plant the national flag on the batteries of 
Sebastopol, or drive the Russians out of Bucharest, would, be- 
yond all question, find the Presidential chair ready cushioned 
for him when he returned home. Nor could their success be 
very doubtful. They are the best sailors in the world, and 
among the hardiest soldiers; they could soon get together a 
navy powerful enough to destroy that of Russia ; they have 
boundless wealth, and would not spare it were the national zeal 
once fairly roused; and, as we once before remarked, they 
present the most formidable combination of qualities which it is 
possible toencounter—the utmost hardihood of savage life with 
the most unbounded resources of civilisation and science. We 
ought to curb and baffle Russia, therefore, if only te auticipate 
America in doing so. 

There is yet a third political combination in which the Eastern 
quarrel may “ eventuate.” Austria and Prussia may be too much 
under the control of Russian influence, or may sympathize too 
keenly with the arritres pensées of Russian despotism, or may 
discern too strong a probability of their future need of Russian 
aid, to be willing to concur in forcing upon the Czar those terms 
of accommodation which England and France deem just and in- 
dispensable. They may therefore draw off, and remain really 
and nominally neutral, or join the Czar avowedly or virtually. 
It does not very much matter which, for Polish and Hungarian 
movements would almost inevitably—were the struggle once 
fairly commenced—speedily scatter all pretended neutrality to 
the winds. Russia, Prussia, and Austria would then be ranged 
on one side—England, France, and Turkey on the cther. We 
should feel no sort of objection to such an array. Such an 
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alliance would not only leave the ultimate issue of the contest no 
longer doubtful, but would enable us to terminate it almost before 
it was commenced—provided our hearts were in the struggle, and 
we were prepared for the steps necessary to ensure success. Such 
prompt action as we have already specified in the Baltic, on the 
Danube, and in the Euxine, combined with a peremptory and 
decided note addressed to Austria and Prussia, informing them 
that if they gave the smallest aid, open or secret, to Russia—nay 
more, if they did not instantly and publicly renounce her cause, 
and honestly abide by their renunciation—-England and France 
would not only not discourage, but would aid the patriots of 
Italy, Hungary, and Germany, to regain the constitutional 
liberties which have been torn from them,——would at once place 
an easy victory in our hands if those powers succumbed ; a glorious 
and pregnant victory if they resisted. ‘That they would at once 
submit, we have no doubt whatever: they dare not for their lives 
encounter another war of peoples against sovereigns, with Great 
Britain and France as allies and patrons of the former, ‘The 
Kmperor of Austria, the Viceroy of Lombardy, the tyrant of 
Hungary, the brutal Elector of Hesse Cassel, the vacillating and 
slippery King of Prussia, all the statesmen who have aided their 
oppressions, ail the priests who have stimulated and sanctioned 
their excesses, know too well and dread too cravenly the terrible 
accumulation of vengeance that awaits them at the next uprising, 
not to purchase tranquillity at the price of any humiliation or of 
any sacrifice. If servility to Russia induced them to run the 
risk of such a catastrophe, the war might be a long and a terri- 
ble one, but it would be the grandest and most sanitary hurri- 
cane that ever cleared the moral atmosphere of a trampled and 
disordered world; and when the storm was over and the débris 
swept away, tlie only despotic throne left standing would be that 
of Russia, and she would be shorn of her prestige to terrify, and 
of her power to injure and overshadow Europe. 

But are the two Western powers prepared to take this neces- 
sary step to ensure success? Will the ruler of France and the 
aristocratic statesmen of England ally themselves with the op- 
pressed patriots and republicans of Kurope ? Do not [Russia and 
Austria feel confident that they will not, and draw boldness, 
security, and insolence from the conviction? Is there not some- 
thing so incongruous and startling in an alliance between Louis 
Napoleon and Lord Aberdeen on the one side, and Kossuth and 
Mazzini on the other, that, politicians brought up in the old 
school and accustomed to stand upon the old ways will never be 
able to embrace it or conceive it? There is too much reason to 
fear this. Our statesmen, almost to a man, while desirous of the 
establishment of constitutional liberties upon the Continent, dread 
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republican institutions almost more than they detest despotic 
ones. ‘They feel as if there would be something both dangerous 
and degrading in fraternizing with insurgents and democratic 
chiefs. The feeling is natural; but in this case it is demon- 
strably a weakness and an absurdity. For, if they ever have to 
act hostilely and decidedly against Austria and Russia, (and we 
assume that justice, necessity, and national honour have now 
driven them to this,) this much deprecated and unnatural alliance 
will be forced upon them without their choice and against their will. 
If they prosecute the war with the vigour and energy necessary 
to ensure success, (and if they do not, the national outcry will 
soon show them that it were better for them that a millstone 
were hanged about their neck, and that they were drowned in 
the depths of the sea,) they will find themselves by the mere 
force of circumstances fighting side by side: with Hungarian and 
Italian rebels—or patriots, as we shall thencallthem. The moment 
the war assumes a character of duration, and Austria is dragged 
in ostensibly or really on the side of Russia, the whole Magyar 
nation will be upin arms. They, like ourselves, will be fighting 
on the side, and against the enemies of Turkey; they will aid 
us—we shall have to support and acknowledge them ; we shall 
have, bon gré mal gré, to concert measures with their generals, and 
to furnish arms and succours and subsidies to their chiefs; we 
cannot pretend either to be cold or blind to forces which are 
every day advancing our cause, beating our foes, effecting a di- 
version in our favour. Then, when Hungary is up, and Austria 
is busy, and Russia is beset on all hands, Italy and Poland will 
seize their opportunity and strike their blow; and we cannot, 
whatever be the predilections of our statesmen, be fighting 
against Austria on the Danube, and aid or connive at her pro- 
gress on the Po, the Arno, or the Tiber. War, like misery, 
“makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows.” Why, 
then, since this alliance will inevitably be forced upon us by a 
war, should we not employ the menace of it to prevent war or to 
close it at once and on our own terms? It has indeed been 
hinted, that we have held out something of this sort to Austria 
as the obvious prospect before her if she sided with Russia; and 
that she has replied by asking, “ Will you guarantee me against 
these things if I join with you?” We think it more than pro- 
bable she has asked this question ; what the answer of England 
has been, we can only conjecture. It can Nor have been in the 
affirmative. England cannot have said, “In that case we will 
aid you to keep down your Hungarian and Italian subjects ;” 
for no statesman, if he has stooped to such infamy, would have 
dared to do so in an official despatch, which, however secret, 
would have certainly leaked out, and which, if once known, 
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would raise against him a howl of detestation such as no man 
would have the hardihood to encounter. She may, indeed, have 
said, “In that we will observe a complete and honourable neu- 
trality in the event of any internal strife in your dominions, as we 
hitherto have done ; or, if you will give reasonably free institu- 
tions to Italy, and restore to Hungary her former constitution, 
and honestly abide by these, we will become your faithful and 
cordial allies, and discourage all insurrectionary and democratic 
movements,” More than this it is impossible she can have said. 
It is impossible that for the sake of bafling one injustice she 
should have made herself a party to another—that in order to 
repel one tyrant and aggressor, she should have bargained to aid 
and sanction another and a worse. 

A somewhat different consideration may have withheld her 
from menacing Austria with these ulterior dangers as plainly as 
she might have done, and from prosecuting her quarrel with 
Russia as peremptorily and resolutely as she ought to have done. 
A general European war would, as we have just seen, involve a 
rising and probably an entire revolution of the whole Italian 
peninsula, and would therefore necessitate a settlement of the 
affairs of Italy, in the details and perhaps even the general direc- 
tion of which England and France might find it impossible to 
agree. We have no further interest in Italy than that she should 
be prosperous and free ; France, however, has always been jealous 
of her influence in that country, and always desirous to extend it ; 
and she might choose to interfere where we wished her to abstain, 
or might interfere in an exactly opposite direction to our wishes. 
Louis Napoleon, too, is understood to have his own plans as to 
a new dynasty at Naples, and a new arrangement in the northern 
states. We might be disposed to aggrandize Piedmont, and 
France to discourage that augmentation. Then the disposal of 
the Roman State would present an almost insuperable difficulty 
where Protestant and Catholic Powers were the contracting par- 
ties. Or, if we were mutually to consent to leave Italy to arrange 
her own affairs and fix her own governments and divisions, how 
would the Republicans of Lombardy and Romagna, the despotic 
lazzaroni of Naples, and the Constitutional monarchists of Pied- 
mont, be able to settle their differences without an amount of 
anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed, which would compel our 
intervention in the name of humanity and for the general peace 
of Europe? And finally, would not Austria, shorn of Lombardy 
and Hungary, be so much weakened relatively to France, and 
France so much strengthened relatively by the liberation of Italy, 
as to awaken our hereditary fears for the equilibrium of Europe ? 
IIave we so far outgrown our traditional notions of foreign po- 
licy, as to see this change without jealousy or alarm? or ought 
we so to see it? 
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Without following up these speculations as we might do had 
we space, we have said enough to show that a war once fairly 
entered upon between Great Britain, France and Turkey on the 
one side, and Russia, Austria and Prussia on the other, would 
inevitably become not a mere war of crowns but of nations and 
opinions—possibly even a war of nations against crowns—and 
would open questions involving the entire resettlement of Eu- 
rope. Before it was ended, alliances and combinations might 
have changed more than once; friends might have become 
divided and foes have become joined ; dynasties and forms of 
government might have been overthrown and replaced by their 
antagonists and opposites; old wounds might have been re-opened, 
old chimeras re-aroused, old failures re-attempted ; and the wild 
confusion of fifty years since once more sweep away the land- 
marks of Europe. It is natural enough that all men who have 
not nerves of iron, and who remember that fearful time, should 
shrink from opening the floodgates of such an incalculable de- 
luge ; it is natural especially that those should shrink from it who 
have no earnest wishes, no enthusiastic hopes, no clear or well- 
defined line of policy chalked out in their own minds,—who do 
not know what port to steer for, what issue to desire, which of 
two perils they are most anxious to avoid; it is most natural of 
all that those should shrink from it whom age has taught to dread 
evil rather than to be sanguine after good, to distrust all brilliant 
promises and magnificent visions of a regenerated era, and to 
sicken at the prospect of the dreary desert of chaos and bloodshed 
which lies between the dreamers and their goal. We believe it 
is to this feeling more than any other—to a sense of unprepared- 
ness on the part of all our statesmen to face and grapple with the 
vast problem which shakes its warning finger and lifts its mena- 
cing voice in the distance—that we must ascribe the irresolution 
manifested by both England and France to take any hostile or 
decided step which might preclude an accommodation, and the 
obvious determination of all Powers except the combatants them- 
selves, to hush up the quarrel by any means and at any price. It 
is this which made our government at once interfere to allay 
irritation and mediate a compromise ; it is this which led our 
representatives to propose terms to Turkey which it would have 
been weakness in her to accept, and which it was disreputable in 
them to suggest ; it is this which has made Austria alike ready 
to join Russia in coercing and terrifying the Porte, or to join the 
Western Powers in warning and thwarting the Czar; it is this 
which has made England and Frauce slow and forbearing to the 
verge of silliness and weakness ; and it is the knowledge of this 
feeling, its prevalence and power, which has emboldened Nicholas 
to press on to his designs with such arrogant and haughty vio- 
lence. 
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We cannot therefore wonder that men, on whose head the 
responsibility of action must rest, should exhaust every contriv- 
ance of diplomacy and every effort of patience, before venturing 
to begin a war of which the nature will be so serious and the 
issues so distant and uncertain. Nor perhaps ought we to blame 
them too severely if, with such a prospect before them, they push 
forbearance beyond the limits of either dignity or prudence. We 
would only entreat them to remember that though it may be 
worth any effort and any sacrifice to avoid such a war as lies 
before them, merely to postpone it may be worth no effort and 
no sacrifice at all. If it must come, it is best it should come at 
a time when, as now, our case is clear, our cause is just, our allies 
are strong, and our means ample and ready. A year or two hence 
might find us in a far less favourable position for encountering 
whatever eventualities the future may have in store for us. 
Turkey might be exhausted by a long and fruitless attitude of 
armed inaction ; possible controversies might have arisen with 
America; a coolness might have intervened between us and 
France; Russian intrigue might have sown dissension and dis- 
trust among her allied antagonists; and we might have a Caffre, an 
Affghan, or a Burmese war upon our hands. But be this as it 
may, one thing is quite clear to us, and we shall think our rulers 
very weak and very culpable if they neglect it :—the “ Eastern 
Question” must be settled now on terms which will afford at least 
a reasonable guarantee against its recurrence. It will not do to 
have it constantly hanging over us ready to burst at any moment 
when our coffers are empty and our hands are full. Russia, we 
may be quite certain, will never abandon her designs or cease 
from her intrigues for the overthrow of Turkey and the posses- 
sion of Constantinople, till arrangements have been made which 
shew her the utter and permanent hopelessness of such designs. 
Nor will it do for us to be liable to be constantly called in to 
prevent and repel her aggressions, whether diplomatic and 
stealthy, or armed and violent. Nor will it do for the success- 
fal discomfiture of her aggressions to depend upon the chance of 
friendly relations and a good understanding between France and 
England. Turkey—or its substitute and successor,—whatever 
power may hold Constantinople, Roumelia, and Asia Minor, 
the Ottoman dominions, in short,—must be made self-supporting, 
and must be made so now and for good. If the result of the 
present contest shall show that the Porte can hold her own, 
that Turkey is stronger and Russia weaker than has hitherto 
been supposed, and that her reforms and developed resources 
will render her in future single-handed a match for her colossal 
foe; or if, through the active aid of her allies, peace should be 
concluded on the fair and favourable terms already enumerated 
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—then our work will have been done, and we may dismiss all 
further anxiety from our minds. But the first is more than we 
can hope for: with all our knowledge of the elements of weak- 
ness and discord in the Muscovite empire, and with all our 
favourable opinion as to the improvement and unextinguished 
energies of the Ottoman Power, we cannot flatter ourselves 
that the latter, as at present constituted, will not always be 
greatly overmatched. How then are the two great rivals to 
be equalized, or so far equalized that the greater can never 
hope either to conquer or absorb the other? Two plans have 
been proposed: the first needs only to be stated in order to 
be condemned; the second needs only a few facts and a few 
moments’ reflection in order to be dismissed as hopeless and 
absurd. The partition of Turkey among the European powers 
would be a crime, which, even if we were ripe for it, would 
bring its own punishment along with it in a progeny of inter- 
minable disputes and wars. ‘The dismissal of the Mussulman 
race into the heart of Asia, and the establishment of a “ Greek 
Empire,” with Byzantium for its capital as of old, is the dream 
of a few ignorant enthusiasts. In the first place, the Mussul- 
mans would not be so easily or speedily “ dismissed.” In Europe 
there are (to take Dr. Michelsen’s and Mr. Urquhart’s statistics) 
3,800,000 Mahometans, of whom 1,100,000 are pure Osmanlis 
—brave, warlike, and fanatical, who might be conquered, but 
would never yield, in a war for empire and existence, and who 
would be supported to the last by their brethren in Asia, who 
are at least eleven or twelve millions more. But suppose all these 
beaten or exterminated—what are the elements for the composi- 
tion of a “ Greek Empire” in the place of European Turkey ? 
We have a number of races, incongruous, hostile, and unamalga- 
mated ; various in origin, in blood, in character, and in religion 
—utterly unfusable, and of whom the “Greeks” do not form 
above one million out of fifteen. The rest are made up of such 
heterogeneous elements as the following :—Wallachians and 
Moldavians, of mixed Dacian, Roman, and Slavonic race, and 
in religion of the Greek Chureh,—wild shepherds, carriers, and 
tillers of the soil; Bulgarians, a mixture of Slavonic and Tartar 
blood, peaceable agriculturists, of whom about one-fourth are 
Mahometans, and the remainder Oriental Christians; Servians, 
entirely Slavonic, and entirely Oriental Christians; Bosnians, 
savage and warlike, of Slavonic origin, half Mahometan, a 
uarter belonging to the Latin, and a quarter to the Greek 
Church ; Albanians, semi-barbarians, of mingled Slave, Illyrian, 
and Greek blood, mainly Mahometan, some Roman Catholics, 
and some Oriental Christians; besides Armenians and Jews in 
considerable numbers. Here are at least five races and three 
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religions :—pure Slavonians, mixed Slavonians; pure Greeks, 
mixed Greeks; Slavonians who are Catholics, Slavonians who 
are Greek Christians, Slavonians who are fanatical Mahomet- 
ans. How can a homogeneous and centralized empire be formed 
out of such repellent elements? and how can a “ Greek empire” 
be constituted out of a wilderness of races and creeds, of whom 
only about one-fifteenth have any title to be called Greeks at 
all—and this fifteenth, though the shrewdest, by no means the 
most energetic, and assuredly the least commanding? “ All 
these populations,” says Urquhart, “have accepted the Turks 
as masters; not one of them would endure for a moment the 
supremacy of any of the others. If you had not the Turks you 
would require to invent them, unless you wish to see European 
Turkey a chaos of bloodshed.” 

It must not, however, be imagined that these several races 
have always acquiesced willingly and patiently in the domina- 
tion of their Ottoman rulers, or that they do not each indulge 
their own ambitious dreams of future development and suprem- 
acy. Most of them have in turn been restive, and several have 
obtained a greater or less degree of virtual independence. One 
way remains to combine all objects, realize all hopes, and meet, 
as far as possibility permits, all desires. Change Turkey-in- 
Europe from a substantive empire into a Federal Union of 
States; make the Sultan the suzerain instead of the autocrat of 
the various provinces of his dominion; assimilate all the other 
divisions to what Servia is now, and what Wallachia would 
be but for Russian interference; let each State govern itself, 
but pay a tribute to the central powers, and, if need be, in 
case of war furnish a specified contingent. The Porte would 
then remain (what it is well qualified to be) a military and 
diplomatic supreme head, with Roumelia only as its special 
appanage; and would cease to be (what probably it cannot 
successfully become) an administrative power. And the change 
would be very small, and perhaps after a time scarcely percep- 
tible; for three of the European provinces are already virtually 
independent—Bosnia and Albania are always struggling to 
become so; and of all the governments of Europe there is none 
so little bureaucratic—none of which the action is so slightly felt, 
and penetrates so feebly into the daily life of the people,—as that 
of Turkey, unless we except our own. Under such an arrange- 
ment as this, the heart-burnings which at present exist between 
the dominant and the subject races in the Ottoman dominions 
would soon die away ; each separate State would be at liberty to 
follow its own inherent tendencies, to develop its own special 
resources, and to carry out its own special form of civilisation ; 
and the central and supreme Executive would be felt only as a 
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protection against foreign aggression, and a control upon intes- 
tine discord. 

But would Turkey,—thus re-organized upon a natural, healthy, 
and permanent footing, be able to stand her ground and form an 
adequate and enduring barrier against Muscovite encroachments 
and intrigues? Probably she would; for then no one of the consti- 
tuent States would be willing for an instant to listen to any propo- 
sals of exchanging its own free and hopeful future for the dreary 
and dismal fate of incorporation with the over-grown dominion 
and subjection to the crushing and paralyzing sceptre of Russia. 
Possibly she might not—were this change the only one. But 
assuredly she would, with an aid which we should propose to 
give her, and which would make the future as secure and 
tranquil as futures can ever be. With Hungary independent 
and allied, (and the alliance is natural, for sentiments of friend- 
ship and consanguinity have long existed, and interests are 
identical,) the Magyars, the Slaves, and the Ottomans would 
be safe, and Russian ambition would be for ever baffled and 
beaten back. Even with Hungary re-united to Austria under 
her old constitution, with the guarantee of her own ministry, 
her own army, and her admitted nationality; with old wounds 
healed, old wrongs forgiven, and old imperial intrigues sur- 
rendered because hopeless—(and this, if Austria were but wise, 
might be achieved to-morrow,) the future would be nearly if not 
quite as secure; for, under such a healing arrangement Austria 
would be again powerful enough to feel independent of Russian 
aid, and therefore no longer a reluctant and fettered accomplice 
in Russian crime. A little timely wisdom at Vienna, and a 
little safe and needed spirit in London and at Paris, might 
arrange this glorious pacification of Europe ere another month 
had passed. If something of this sort is not done, and done 
soon, the perils which we shall have to encounter at no distant 
date, we believe in our hearts to be at least as certain as that we 
shall have only our own blindness, our own Janguor, our own 
timidity to thank for them. 
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translations, 327—recent contributions to 
the seience by Hare, Trench, Stanley, 
Alford, Conybeare, and Howson, 328— 
prospects of biblical literature, 337. 

Bodenstedt, Frederick, notice of his “ Morn- 
ing Land,” 270. 

Bonaparte, his bitter persecution of Madame 
de Staél, 17. 

Botanical Geography, 501—constituent 
branches of natural history, 502—artifi- 
cial and natural systems of plants, 505— 
geographical and physical distribution of 
plants,507—distribution of British plants, 
509—division into types, 513—geographi- 
cal centres from which plants have been 
diffused, 514—supposed origin of British 
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Madame de Staél for twenty years, 33 
his character, 35. 


Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles 


of St. Paul, 328—general design of the 
work, 329—style and manner of Mr. 
Howson’s portion, 330—Mr. Conybeare’s 
contributions, 333—specimens of his new 
translations, 334—general merits of the 
work, 339. 


Dahlmann’s biography of Herodotus, 389. 
Diodati, family of, 72, nvte. 
Domestic service—Nelly Armstrong, 179— 


too little attention paid to the subject of 
domestic service, 179—advantages and 
disadvantages of service near home, 18]— 
dreary kitchen life, 185— instinctive long- 
ings for companionship, 1 86—want of con- 
fidence between different classes of 
society, 189—familiarity with servants, 
191—duties of employers, 192—danger- 
ous attractiveness of maid servants, 195 
—“ no followers allowed,” 199—effects of 
rigorous severity, 200—importance of 
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training schools for servants, 203—com- 
forts of domestic service, 204—want of 
family sympathy, 207—unhappy effects of 
class-prejudice, 208. 


Electric Telegraph first suggested by C. M. 
of Renfrew, 492. 

Eynard, Charles, notice of his  Lucques et 
les Burlamacchi,” 70. 


Farini, Signor, opinions of, on the secular 
rule of the Popes, 49. 

Flamsteed, John, account of his appoint- 
ment as “ Astronomical Observator,” and 
the institution of the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, 230. 

Flourens, M., his éloge on F. Arago, 459. 

Forbes, Prof. Ed., on the dispersion of 
plants, 515. 


Geological Society, institution of, 244. 

German Protestantism, struggles and ten- 
dencies of, 423—religious statistics of 
Berlin and other great cities, 423—revival 
of doctrine in the universities, 427—de- 
cline of rationalism in the pulpit, 428— 
defects of German preaching, 43] —Ber- 
lin Kirchentag, renewal of the Augsburg 
Confession, 432—church government and 
organization, 433—the consistorial sys- 
tem, 434—the synodal system, 437—pro- 
gress of lay influence and church inde- 
pendence, 438—mutual relations of the 
churches, union and confederation, 441_— 
union of the Lutheran and Reformed, 442 
—opposition to it and persecution, 443— 
the Kirchentag and Confederation, 447— 
relation of the state-paid churches with 
the dissenters, 449—decline of intolerance 
and state-popedom, 450—relation of the 
German churches to the state, 452—litur- 
gical controversy, 453—labours of the In- 
ner Mission, 454—destiny of Protestant 
Germany, 457. 

German works on Biblical Literature, 325. 

Gibbon’s early and continued attachment to 
Madame Necker, 9. 

Gioberti, Vincent, account of his life and 
writings, 38, 

Greece, language and literature of Modern, 
135—remarkable lack of information on 
the subject, 136—-examination of a pass- 
age of modern Greek, 138—true eharac- 
ter of Romaic, 139--old Romaic Ballad, 
141_,reasons for the preservation of the 
Greek language, 142—influence of the 
Turkish conquest, 145—literature of mo- 
dern Greece, 146—schools and uni- 
versity, 147—popular Romaic ballads, 
150--living Greek poets, Karatsoutscas, 
153—Alexander Ypsilante, 159—facility 
of learning Greek from living Greeks, 
159. 











Halley, Edmund, Clerk to the Royal Socie- 


ty, prints Newton’s Principia at his own 
expense, 235. 


Hamilton, Sir William, his opinion on the 


Universities, 371, 375. 


Harvey, Dr., anecdote of, 219. 
Herodotus, Life and Writings of, 389—the 


three disputed questions, 392—did he 
write for recitation ? 393—his mode of 
composition, as deduced from his own 
expressions, from evidence and the opi- 
nion of critics, 394—question as to the 
place at which he wrote, 399—how far 
Thucydides was acquainted with his 
works, 400—Lucian’s tale of the tears 
of admiration shed by Thucydides, 390, 
402,—connexion of Herodotus with So- 
phocles, 402—chronology of his life and 
writings, 495—evidence for the date of 
his composition from the allusion to the 
revolt of the Medes, and to Amyrtzeus, 
408—summary of his chronology, 413— 
his character as a historian, 415—the 
sources of his narratives, 419—the matter 
and the form of his writings, 420—his 
credulity and superstition, 420—character 
of his religion, 421. 


Heyse’s Dissertation on the Life and Writ- 


ings of Herodotus, 389. 


Hooke, Dr. Robert, his contributions to 


physical science, 225, 239—his character, 
240. 


Hooker, Dr., on the dispersion of plants, 515. 
Hungarian music, 349. 


Inner Mission in Germany, 454. 


Karamsin’s History of Russia, notice of, 255, 


257. 


Karatsoutscas, notice of his poetry, 153. 
Kenrick’s Egypt of Herodotus, 389. 
Kioff, the rival of Constantinople in the 


eleventh century, 254. 


Kirchentag, Berlin, its renewal of the Augs- 


burg Confession, 432—its efforts for re- 
form, 447. 


Knight’s edition of Shakespeare, 287, 295, 


298. 


Linnean Society, establishment of, 244. 
Liturgical services in Germany, 453. 
Logography, value of, 415. 

London University, origin and object of, 365. 
Longfellow, H. W., review of his “ Hype- 


rion” and “ Kavanagh,” 106. 


Mace, Royal Society’s illusions regarding it 


dispelled, 226. 


Mamiani, Count, opinions of, regarding the 


Papacy, 49. 


Mariotti, Signor, on Italian Protestantism, 
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Mendicant Friars, account of, 113—Wy- 


cliffe’s denunciation of them, 131. 
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Mongol or Tahtar conquest of Russia 255— 
its consequences, 256. 

Monograph, merits of, as a form of bio- 
graphy, 110. 

Montague, Charles, Earl of Halifax, his con- 
nexion with Sir Isaac Newton, 237. 

— K. O., on the History of Herodotus, 

9. 

Mure, Colonel, notice of his Language and 
Literature of Ancient Greece, 389. 

Music, National, 341—definition of music, 
342 its origin and earliest development, 
343—character of ancient music, 344— 
connexion between rhythmus and lan- 
guage, 344, 347—music of the East, 345— 
of the Slaves, the Poles, and the Hunga- 
rians, 348—of the Celts, 350—of the 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, 352—of the 








Teutonic family, 354—of the French and | 


Italians, 355—of the English, 358. 


Natural History, constituent branches of, 
502. 


Necker, James, career of, 3—reputation as | 
a financier, 4—his retirement and old | 


age, 7. 
Necker, Madame, her attachment for Gib- 
bon, 9. 
* Nelly Armstrong,” notice of, 179. 


Newton, Sir Isaac, elected a fellow of the | 


Royal Society, 229—his Principia pre- 
sented, 235. 

Norris, Maria, review of her “ Life and 
Times of Madame de Staél,”’ 1. 

Nuyts, Professor, his controversy with the 
Pope, 53. 


Oliphant, L., notice of his “ Russian Shores 
of the Black Sea,” 523. 


Piedmont, progress of, 45—secret of its 
prosperity, 51. 

Pope, temporal power of the, denounced by 
Gioberti, Tommaseo, and other reformers, 
45, 

Protestantism in Italy, 37—influence of Vin- 
cent Gioberti, 39—character and scope of 
his works, 40—progress of Piedmont, 43 
—Gioberti’s programme of reform, 45— 
Niccolo Tommaseo, 46—denounces the 
temporal dominion of the Pope, 47— 
count Mamiani and Signor Farini, 49— 


the secret of Sardinian prosperity, 51— | 


Controversy between Rome and Turin, 52 
—Propositions of Professor Nuyts, 53— 
Italian writers and Protestantism, 56— 
religious ignorance in Italy, 59—causes of 
the hold Roman Catholicism maintains in 
Italy, 59—a political reformation insuffi- 
cient, 63—Signor Mariotti, 64—an Italian 
champion of Protestantism, 65—aposto- 
late of Fra Dolcino, 67—Girolamo Savo- 
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reformed Church at Ferrara, Olympia 
Morata, 73—modern evangelical move- 
ment, 77 — dangers of Italian Protestan- 
tism, 78. 


Rationalism, decline of, in Germany, 427. 
Rhythmus, see Music. 
Roman Catholic religion, causes of its firm 


hold of Italy, 590. 


Royal Society of London, history of, by C. 


R. Weld, 209_organization and endow- 
ment of our social institutions, 209—value 
of Mr. Weld’s work, 21 1—revival of liter- 
ature and science in Italy, 212—state of 
science in the | 6th century, 213—Bacon’s 
project for a philosophical society, 214— 
societies of Oxford and London, 2!17— 
anecdote of Harvey and Charles I., 219— 
influence of the Royal Society in uproot- 
ing superstition, 22]1—incorporated by 
Royal Charter, 225—Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Oldenburg arrested, 277_New- 
ton elected a fellow, 229—John Flam- 
steed, 230_Greenwich Observatory, 231 
—death of Robert Boyle, 233—Newton’s 
Principia communicated, 234 — Halley 
appointed clerk, 235—Newtonand Charles 
Montague, 237—_death of Robert Hooke, 
239—Newton President, 240—death of 
Newton, 242—the Royal Society split in- 
to various societies, 245—opportunity of 
uniting all the societies, 247. 

Rurik, the Russian Empire founded by, 251. 

Russia, the religious and political relations 
of, 248—historical law of Russian ag- 
gression, 249—Russian invasion of By- 
zantium, 251—introduction of Christian- 
ity, 252 conquest of the Mongols, 255— 
consequences to the Church, 255—effects 
on the character of the people, 257—de- 
velopment of the power of Moscow, 259 
—first regular war between Russia and 
Turkey, 261—war between Russia and 
Turkey in the reign of Catherine, 264 
Russia and Turkey in the wars of Na- 
poleon, 266—the Church of Russia as a 
political tool, 269—Bodenstedt’s picture 
of it, 270—the head of the Russian and 
the head of the Roman Church compared, 
273—antagonisms and sympathies be- 
tween the Roman, Greek, and Protestant 
Churches, 274—military resources of 
Russia, 277—probable policy of Nicholas, 
279. 

Russian aggression in the East, 524—her re- 
sources, 535—Russo-Greek Church, 547. 


Salomon, Prof. E. A., on the historic ques- 
tions concerning Herodotus, 389. 

Savonarola, account of, and his opinions, 68, 

Shakespeare, text of, 281—connexion be- 
tween words and ideas, 282—readers who 
can dispense with verbal correctness, 283 
—Shakespeare’s sensitiveness in regard 
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to expression, 284—First Folio, 286—the | 
antiquarian in contradistinction to the 
philological mode of forming a text, 287 
—First Folio idolatry, 289—examples of 
ingenious emendations of difficult pas- 
sages, 290—Heming and Condell, 293— 
eccentricities of the First Folio, 295— 
what errors due to the printers and what 
to the editors, 296—first act of Macbeth 
examined, departures from the old read- 
ings, 298—prosodical specimens, 301— 
suspicious readings, 303—justice toShake- 
speare induces caution in admitting the 
entire correctness of the First Folio, 307 
—Mr. Collier’s discovery and its value, 
308—his method of exposition, 313—Mr. 
Dyce’s “few notes,” 315—hypothesis of 
the new readings, 316. 

Slavonic race, national music of, 348. 
Stacl, life and times of Madame de, 1— 
character of her parents, 3, 8—early de- 
velopment of her talents, 10—Parisian 
society in 1780, 1l—her marriage, 12— 
her fortunes and occupations during the 
reign of Terror, 13—French friendships, 
14—her estimate of Bonaparte, 15—em- 
ployment in exile, 17—Schiller’s and 
Goethe’s view of her, 18—Lord Byron’s 
account of her, 20—general character of 
her writings, 21—her melancholy, 22. 





class in Scotland, 374—conferring the 
suffrage on the universities, 374—better 
system of examination and patronage, 
375—alteration in their government, 377 
— national Board of Examiners, 378 — 
graduation for the Church and the Bar, 
378—literary examination for medical 
students, 381—moral and social training, 
383—increased endowments, 387. 


Vaughan, Robert, D.D., review of his Life 
of Wycliffe, 110. 


Waldenses, 51, 67. 

War in the East and its political contingen- 
cies, 523—history of Russian aggressions, 
524—Russian craft in choosing her time, 
526—position and culpability of Austria, 
529—England’s dereliction of duty, 530 
—blame of the English press, 532—Mr. 
Cobden’s share in the common sin, 533— 
prospects of the war, 534—resources of 
Russia, 535—commissariat department, 
538—army arrangements, 540—internal 
enemies, 541—resources of Turkey, 542 
—her new career of improvement, 543 
Russian or Ottoman success desirable ? 
546—false plea of co-religion, 547— 
—Mussulman and Museovite tariffs, 553 
—Russian treatment of the Danubian 
trade, 554—the various contingencies 


Stearic candle manufacture, 161. 

Steevens’ edition of Shakespeare, 288. 
Stowe, Mrs., criticism of her style, 99. 
Superstitions of the sixteenth century, 221. 


to be considered, 556—co-operation of 
the four powers, 557—American inter- 
vention, 559—eventual questions between 





Talleyrand, misconceptions of his character, 
24—his early life, 25—educated for the 
church, 25—a revolutionist, 26— pro- 
scribed in France, banished from Eng- 
land, goes to America, 27—his connexion 
with and opinion of Bonaparte, 29—im- 
portant services to the restored Bourbons 
and Louis Philippe, 31—summary of his 
character, 32. 


France and England, 561—necessity for 
a final settlement now or the question, 
566—schemes proposed, 566. 

Watson, H. W., review of his Cybele Bri- 
tannica, 501. 

Weld, Charles Richard, review of his His 
tory of the Royal Society, 209. 

Wetherell, Elizabeth, remarks on her writ- 
ings, 101—want of purity in her diction, 
101—romance and religion, 105. 


Wycliffe, John de, D.D., Life of, by Dr. 
Vaughan, 110—difference between the 
regular biography and a monograph, 110 
—merits of the work, 111—early life of 
Wycliffe, 112—opposition to the Mendi- 
cant Friars, 1 13—opinions on the relation 
of the Church to the State, 115—anti- 
Papal party in England, 116—his teach- 
ing at Oxford, 118—his mission to the 
Pope, 120—called to account, 121—de- 
fended by the Duke of Lancaster, 122— 
his eighteen “ conclusions,” 124—his life 


Teutonic music, 354. 

Thucydides, tale of his shedding tears at the 
recital of the history of Herodotus, 390. 
Thugut, Baron, predicts the future aggres- 

sions of Russia against Turkey, 262. 

Turkey, sce War in the East. 

Turkey, its first regular war with Russia, 
261—with the Empress Catherine, as- 
sisted by Austria, 264—designs of Russia 
against, 262, 268. 





University representation, 361—principles | 
upon which the suffrage should be be-| in the rectory of Lutterworth, 125—Lol- 


lardism, 127—the different religious re- 
formers compared, 128—character of 
Wycliffe’s genius, 131—character of his 
speculations, 153. 


stowed, 362—constituency of Oxford and 
Cambridge, 364— and Dublin, 365 — | 
claims of the University of London to re- | 
presentation, 360—claim of London me- | 
dical graduates, 369—of Scotch medical | 
graduates, 371—of Scotch master of arts, | Ypsilante, Alexander, notice of his poetry, 
372—suggestions for forming a learned 59. 
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